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THE CHURCHYARD OF BON- 
CHURCH. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








(This old churchyard has been for many years slip- 
ping toward the sea, which tt is expected will ulti- 
mately engulf it.) 


Tre churchyard leans to the sea with its 
dead— 

It leans to the sea with {ts dead so long. 

Do they hear, I wonder, the first bird’s song, 

When the winter’s anger is all but fled, 

The high, sweet voice of the west wind, 

The fall of the warm, soft rain, 

When the second month of the year 

Puts heart in the earth again? 


Do they hear, through the glad April weather, 

The green grasses waving above them ? 

Do they think there are none left to love 
them, 

They have lain for so long there, together ? 

Do they hear the note of the cuckoo, 

The cry of gulls on the wing, 

The laughter of winds and waters, 

The feet of the dancing spring? 


Do they feel the old land slipping seaward, 

The old land, with its hills and its graves, 

As they gradually slide to the waves 

With the wind blowing on them from lee- 
ward? 

Do they know of the change that awaits 
them, 

The sepulcher vast and strange ? 

Do they long for days to go over, 

And bring that miraculous chahge ? 


Or they love, perhaps, their night with no 
moonlight, 

With no starlight, with no dawn to its gloom, 

And they sigh: “‘’Neath the snow, or the 
bloom 

Of the wild things that wave from our 
night, 

We are warm, through winter and summer; 

We bear the winds blow, and say: 

7 ‘The storm-wjnd blows over our heads, 

But we, here, are out of its way.’”’ 


Do they mumble low, one to another, 
With a sense that the waters that thunder 
Shall ingather them all, draw them under: 
“Ab! bow long to our moving, oh! brother? 
a How long shall we quietly rest here, 
In graves of darkness and ease? 
The waves, even Dow, may be on us, 
To draw us down under the seas !”’ 


Do they think ’twill be cold when the waters 
That they love not, that neither can love 
them, 
Shall eternally thunder above them ? 
Have they dread of the sea’s shining daugh- 
9 ters, 
That people the bright sea-regions 
And play with the young sea-kings ? 
» Have they dread of their cold embraces, 
And dread of all strange sea-things? 


But their dread or their joy it is bootless : 

They shall pass from the breast of their 
mother, 

They shall lie low, dead brother by brother, 

In a place that is radiant and fruitless, 

Ans the folk that sail over their heads 

In violent weather 

Shall come down to them, haply, and all 

They shall lie there, together. 


Loxpon, Exoiaxp. 
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THE CASE OF JOHN WILKINS. 
BY BENJAMIN T. TANNER, D.D. 


My friend John Wilkins is a fine type 
of what I conceive the future American 
race will be. Of course, he is neither white 
nor black. He can scarcely be called col- 
ored, as that word is commonly used. His 
complexion really is creamish, with a sub- 
stantial tint of darkest red. His hair is jet 
black and curly. Taking my friend John 
ali in all, he may be regarded as.a fine 
specimen of American manhood—tall, well- 
formed, with features prominent, and eyes 
black and soft and attractive. 

Nor can scarcely less be said of him in- 
tellectually and religiously. A graduate of 
one of our Western colleges (Oberlin, I 
think), while he did not stand at the head 
of his class, he was certainly not at the foot. 
To speak precisely, in a class of fifty-eight, 
he ranked as sixth, which was altogether 
satisfactory to his parents and friends; 
nor has he ever been considered, intellect- 
ually a slouch. He is a fair writer and a 
better speaker. 

Religiously he may be said to share the 
heavenly tendency so freely awarded the 
race with which he is identified. A Meth- 
odist, who believes in the class-room and 
the prayer-meeting, he has never given his 
pastor, his leader, nor his brethren any 
trouble. Unlike too many educated colored 
men, my friend does not think himself wise 
above what is written. He is satisfied with 
the Bible and what it teaches in regard both 
to Heaven and to Hell, the former especially. 
He has always had sense enough to distin- 
guish between what we call, fer want of a 
better word, Churchianity and Christianity, 
never for once holding Christ responsible 
for the oaths of Peter or the worldliness of 
Demas. . 

As might be supposed from what has 
been said, my friend John Wilkins is a 
man of no mean character. Reliable, in- 
dustrious, a lover of peace, a worshiper of 
wife and children, he deserves to be ranked 
with the men who may be said to bear 
society upon their shoulders, 

For fifteen years John has been filling 
the position of messenger in one of the 
offices of the railroad; and, were you 
to ask the superintendent, whom he chiefly 
serves, what he thought of him, the answer 
would be: ‘‘Heis every inch a man, and 
altogether deserves a more responsible posi- 
tion and more pay.” But why does John 
Wilkins not get this more responsible posi- 
tion and more pay? Why has he not been 
advanced? No, promoted is the word of the 
company. 

As we have said, he has been in the office 
and inthe one position for fifteen years. 
Why has he been compelled to stand still? 
Others have come in since, and, having 
shown ability, have been pushed ahead. At 
least, they have not been held back. One 
instance, particularly, comes to my mind— 
that of Patrick O’Flanigan, a most worthy 
man, I confess, and one that deserved the 
promotion he received. Mr. O’Flanigan 
entered the same office as messenger three 
years after my friend entered it; but to-day, 
instead of being a messenger, he is one of 
the clerks, and bids fair to fill in the future 
a yet higher and more lucrative position. 
But why this difference in the treatment of 
the two men? As we have said, Patrick— 
pardon, Mr. O’Flanigan—is a most worthy 
man, but not a whit more worthy than my 
friend Jobn. Andon the score of being 

“able to take in the situation at a glance,” 
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by reason of his foreign birth and early 
training, he is by no means his equal; yet he 
has gone ahead, and any day can be heard 
giving orders to him who a few years ago 
was his fellow-messenger. Why this is we 
allknow. John Wilkins is colored, and for 
being what God made him he is doomed. 
We ask: Is this fair? Is it in keeping with 
that sense of justice of which all Americans 
boast? While we do not believe there will 
be found one to defend it, there will be 
found hundreds and thousands to practice 
it. We could wish the facts were trans- 
posed: hundreds, and thousands, and mil- 
lions, for aught we care, to defend, but not 
one to practice. Then, indeed, would we 
escape untold detriment. 

In this way it is the colored American is 
placed at a decided disadvantage; in this 
way is he kept poorand kept down. If 
there be any to doubt, let them go to Patrick 
O’Flanigan’s home, and go to John Wil- 
kins’s home. Patrick lives on an avenue; 
John on astreet. Patrick’s house is three 
stories, with all the modern improvements; 
John’s is two stories, and the hydrant at 
the back door is about the sum of its mod- 
ern improvements. We ask again: Is this 
fair—fair to John and to his wife, who, 
by the way, isa noble specimen of woman- 
hood? Is it fair to John’s boys and girls, 
whom he loves as tenderly and for whom 
he is as desirous of doing as much as any 
parent in the land? Why should that fami- 
ly be kept from the comfort and ease which 
its head is so well prepared to win, if only 
given a fair chance? Is it fair to chain 
John Wilkins down? Is it fair to wall 
him in? 

Orrice oF “ Curistiax RECORDER,” PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


A FEW NEW SENATORS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Marve has nocause to be ashamed of 
her present senators. She can afford to 
wait till they have time in which to build 
up a personal repute in the Senate for 
honors, honesty, and ability worthy the 
successors of Fessenden and Hamlin. As 
they hold their heads together, chatting, 
they look like men who have scarcely 
reached their prime, although one is fifty 
and the other somewhat past forty years of 
age. Still ‘‘the boy” lingers in the out- 
line of face and figure of both men, as he is 
very likely to do in men the most variously 
endowed and most finely organized. Hale 
hasthe more thoughtful face; Frye the larger 
vitality. Eugene Hule is of medium hight, 
of aspect not robust, though in these later 
days he has taken on the look of actual 
health. He has the nervous motive 
temperament, with olive skin, straight 
black hair, a beard tinged with gray, finely- 
cut features, dark, expressive eyes, and a 
certain patrician look, which is supposed to 
be not the natural inheritance of a boy born 
and bred onafarm. Lingering nasal tones 
in his vernacular still attest to his origin; 
but his entire aspect and bearing is that of 
a polished gentleman. He has an acute, 
subtle, prescient mind, that instinctively 
forecasts the future. He is one of the men 
who looks on, and then works on to gain a 
certain end. This faculty in itself isa large 
guaranty of success. Thus far he has been 
unfortunate, so far as he has been over- 
shadowed by Blaine’s more ponderous per- 
sonality. He entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives when his brilliant colleague from 
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Maine was at the acme of his fame therein. 
Younger in-years and experience and less 
aggressive in temperament, he assumed in 
the sight of the public the movements of a 
moon in Maine politics. In the Senate he 
strikes into a new orbit, in which it is quite 
possible for him to be the central figure. 
In fellowship with a colleague so distinct- 
ively his peer that there is little danger of 
collision, his ascendant path opens full of 
pleasantness. In him to the native shrewd- 
ness of the indigenous ‘‘ Yankee” is added 
large, clear, and fine perceptions, a finesse 
of intellect that can compass much, fine 
cultivation, and fluent speech. He has but 
to go on, with honor, honesty, sincerity, 
that kindaess of manver which is not con- 
descension, but care for the lowliest of 
God’s children, to be surer of his future 
even than he has been of his past. 

William Frye is the opposite of Eugene 
Hale in temperament. He has the vital- 
nervo temperament, whose forces are alike 
acute and active. Although years his 
senior, he has less dignity of manner and 
more boyishness of aspect than Mr. Hale. 
His hair (thick on his head) is light brown. 
His eyes are blue. He has the nose of a 
fighter, whose pugnacity is modified some- 
what, however, by a slightly retreating 
chin. He sports no beard, but wears an 
ample moustache. He is of medium hight, 
and bis open collar and careless neck-tie 
carry out the impression of boyish- 
ness first given by the face aboveit. In 
a political campaign he is an electrical 
force, through the vitality of his oratory, 
which is at once earnest, impressive, con- 
vincing, and all alive. Perhaps no one 
man did a greatér individual work for Gar- 
field than did Frye in his wonderful “‘ stump- 
speaking in the last campaign.” He stands 
bigh as a debater, if only for the cause that 
he never speaks for the sake of talking, but 
only because he really has something to 
say. He isan earnest student of history 
and of politics, and has but to ignore the 
future leadership of any man, to be true to 
his highest self and to his highest trust, to 
be in his own right invincible. 

There could be no greater contrast than that 
shown between the two Connecticut sena- 
tors, also sitting side by side. Orville H, 
Platt, who succeeded the honored and 
much-lamented Orris 8. Ferry, looks 
scarcely less sick than did his predecessor 
in his last year on earth. Senator Platt isa 
man of great hight, past six feet. His face 
seems half forchead, so high is his head, 
and below his features are marked by great 
pallor. His aspect is decidedly intellectual 
and his expression is one of marked benevo- 
lence. He has climbed the ladder of pro- 
motion from clerk of the state senate of 
Connecticut in 1855 to where he now is, an 
honored senator of the United States. 

Beside him sits the new senator from 
Connecticut, the man so often called by his 
comrades ‘‘Jo Hawley”; a man of appar- 
ent middle age, powerful physique, and 
military bearing. He has not great hight, 
but the broad shoulders and deep chest 


which indicate vigor and power of en- - 


durance. His head is large and round, 
rather than high. His curling hair, turning 
gray, is not profuse. He wears a chin 
beard and military moustache. His fea- 
tures are pugnacious; his expression reso- 
lute, rather than pleasant, though he is 
capable of great kindness of heart. His 
manners may be affable or quite the con- 
trary, just as he happens to feel. In argu- 
ment he is incisive and convincing. His 
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speech is epigrammatic and rapid, but too 
spasmodic to be thoroughly impressive. 
He isaman who in his own way is de- 
voted to principle, and who looks back 
through many years on a most honorable 
record. 

Just behind Hawley sits Miller, the new 
senator from California, who succeeds 
Newton Booth. He looks asif he would 
hold things with a much more certain grip 
than his predecessor; a man in middle 
life, who in aspect has ‘‘ success” written 
all over him from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet. His not dainty and 
“nipping” in attire and steps like the 
man who came before him; but is clothed 
in shining black, with a heavy gold chain 
dropping to his waist and gleaming afar. 
He has a strong, worldly, but not unpleas- 
ant face; swarthy complexion; pronounced 
but not coarse features; black hair, just 
touched with gray; black eyes, full of quick, 
keen, yet far-reaching expression. Thus he 
sits in unconscious ease reading a news- 
paper, the express image of a man born to 
“get on.” Thus glowing tales of his past 
seem but the fitting record of his career: 
how he went to California without a cent, 
only now to be worth fabulous millions— 
how many I will not venture to say. 

Another man the incense of whose 
“millions” ascends to the galleries is 
**Philetus Sawyer,” of Wisconsin, long 
honored and beloved in the House. Now 
he rolls about the Senate Chamber like a 
great ship at sea; a big man—so big that he 
would seem all body, were it not capped, 
rather crowned, by so much head. His 
head is immense, his face is ruddy, his hair 
is snow-white, and he may be marked at 
once as one of the most vital and venerable 
of all the ‘‘ grave and reverend seigneurs” of 
the Senate. 

In person, his colleague, Angus Cam- 
eron, is his antithesis. Tall, thin to 
fragility, with smooth face, bare chin, 
white moustache, and white hair, you re- 
ceive the impression of power solely from 
his eyes, which, of a deep, dark hue, hold 
in their depth at once the flash of thought 
and of mastery. Senator Cameron has 
been in public life for nearly twen- 
ty years, beginning in the state sen 
ate of Wisconsin, in 1863, and has just 
been re-elected to take the place of that 
starry orator and never-to-be forgotten sen- 
ator, Matthew Carpenter. Calmer in tem- 
perament and less showy in mental gifts 
than his predecessor, he brings to a new 
seat in the Senate, of which he is an old 
member, an unblemished rérord and a 
fixed yeputstion for marked ability and 
pre-eminent wisdom as a legislator. 

‘The other Platt,” as the new senator 
from New York is called, is a tall, conven- 
tional, gentlemanlike man of the world, as 
he appears on the floor of the Senate. To 
date he is chietly famous as one of the New 
York senators ‘‘ not consulted” by the Ex- 
ecutive as to the proper man to be made the 
collector of the port of New York. Irecall 
no senator from New York who in person 
was nota tall and powerful man; and, though 
in this regard Platt isa ‘‘ lesser man” than 
Conkling, he yet holds unbroken the per- 
sonal prestige of New York senators 
Otherwise he is the conventional gentle 
man, of fine features and smooth black 
hair, attired faultlessly in black; while bis 
irate colleague, like an invaded bumblebee, 
{s buzzing all over the Senate Chamber, 
close to the ears of the Democrats, in a 
speckled suit of pepper and cardinal. 

Conger takes kindly to his new seat and 
his new honors and looks quite at home in 
the Senate. He, like so many remarkable 
men, appears younger than he is iy many 
years. Turned threescore years, he dovs 
not look fifty, with his bright blue eyes, 
quick motions, and alert step. A leader in 
the House, he is not likely to be simply a 
follower in the Senate. He has scarcely an 
equal for giving and taking thrusts. He is 
a shrewd parliamentarian, a quick and keen 
debater. In nature heis at once pugna- 
cious, aggressive, and kindly. A devoted 
partisan, he never forgets his honor nor the 
honor of his party. In public debate his 
voice is sharp and shrill, his aspect is se- 
vere, even ascetic; but in private life he is 
bright, entertaining, delightful, full of the 
graces of manner ‘and spirit which make a 
man genial and dear in his owa home. 

Wasuixotox, D. C., April, 1881 





THE INCREASE OF CRIME IN 
MAINE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


To THe Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

WHILE preparing my lecture on divorce, 
last winter, I found, to my surprise, a 
marked unanimity of opinion in the letters 
I received from Maine as to the increase of 
licentiousness in that state. These letters 
came from loyal sons of Maine, nearly if 
not all of whom heartily support, I suppose, 
her Prohibitory Law. They spoke with a 
unanimity and emphasis beyond those re- 
ceived from other states. Aware of the 
slender force any statement based on them 
could have, I refrained from even mention- 
ing the fact in my lecture, as a possible 
wrong to the state. Attention, however, 
was called to it, incidentally and in a cau- 
tious way, in a letter printed in The Chris- 
tian Mirror, of that state, of Feb. 5th. The 
fear was then expressed ‘‘lest Maine, in 
her excellent temperance work, may have 
neglected this other important subject "— 
i. ¢., of licentious vice; an’! ‘‘the need of 
investigation of that matter |. the good 
people of Maine” was urged, The next 
week Judge Goddard’s first article appeared, 
apparently without any knowledge of what 
had been said in The Mirror. Others took 
up the subject in various ways. And now 
comes an article by the Rev. Henry S. Bur. 
rage, of Portland, in THe INDEPENDENT. 

It is not my purpose to go into the mat- 
ter deeply, or to reply to any writer in par- 
ticular; but to call attention to certain facts 
that may help toa better conclusion than 
has been reached as yet. I reeret that any- 
thing was said by myself or others to mix 
this investigation up with the question of 
prohibition. Its pursuit ought not to be 
weighted with partisanship. If in some 
cases zeal in temperance has led men to 
neglect other reformatory work, it is also 
true that it has in others quickened interest 
in all reforms. : 

But it will not do to assume that crime is 
everywhere on theincrease. Mr. Burrage can 
hardly have seen the elaborate tables in the 
report of the ‘‘Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor” for 1880. Col. Wright 
there states that, aside from liquor cases, all 
crime in Massachusetts for the years 1860— 
1879 increased 20.4 per cent., while the 
population increased 50 per cent.; but his 
estimate of the increase of population is 
too great. The census shows that the popu- 
lation must have been in 1879 only about 
44 per cent. more than in 1860. That is to 
say, all crime in Massachusetts, aside from 
rum crimes, did not increase in twenty years 
one-half as fast as the population 

Now, take the sentences to prison and 
jail in Maine for 1860 and 1879. There 
were 42 to the state-prison and 46 to the 
jails in 1860, a total of 88. In 1879 they 
were 74 and 69, or 143 in all, a gain of 62 
per cent., while the population gained only 
3.3 percent. In Massachusetts the tnmates 
of the state-prison in 1860 were 502 in num- 
ber; of the jails, 429; a total of 931. In 
1879 there were in state-prison 766 persons; 
in jails, 507; in all, 1,273—an increase of 37 
per cent., while population increased 44 
per cent. Or, if we take the convictioné in 
Massachusetts, there were in 1860 of ‘‘ fel- 
ong and aggravated crimes” 505 convic- 
tions; in 1879, 616—an increase of nearly 
21 percent. Of ‘‘minor crimes and mis- 
demeanors ” 8,880 in 1860 and 10,662 in 
1879—an increase of 25 per cent. only. In 
a word, while crime in Massachusetts in- 
creases one-half as fast as the population, 
similar crimes in Maine increase many times 
faster than the increase of population. It 
should be noticed that licentious offenses 
increased in Massachusetts 174 per cent. in 
twenty years. So far asI have seen statis- 
tics, the rate of increase in Maine is greater. 

Of course, different laws and varying 
conditions modify these figures. They are 
enough, however, to show the need of fur- 
ther study by us all, and certainly before 
we agree with some Maine people, who 
conclude that their state grows worse no 
faster than others. The table of the ratio 
of inmates of state-prisons to population in 
the several states may partially indicate 
the present per centage of criminalsin the 
states, but, unless given for longer periods 
than one year, are of little value in this 
discussion. It is the actual and compar- 
ative increase of crime that we want to 
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knew; and there ought to be in every 
state facilities for determining these faets. 
If Vermont, or Maine, or Massachusetts is 
most successfully repressing crime and 
vice, we want to know the fact, and then 
study the causes and apply the remedy. 
Vermont, it is said, has had only 15 ex- 
ecutions for murder since 1787; but 10 
of these have taken place since 1864. If 
Vermont should spend some of the money 
these convictions have cost in finding out 
the sources and conditions of crime, there 
is little doubt that money would be saved 
to the state. The more, then, we have of 
this kind of inquiry the better. By and by 
we can judge both the facts and causes far 
better than now. 

Let me add that the fluctuations in crime 
within the twenty years, as shown in the 
table of ex-Gov. Dingley, are very similar 
to those in some of the Massachusetts 
tables. Certain periods are especially 
marked. Further, I doubt if the cities can 
be made responsible for so much of the 
crime as is attributed to them in the pop- 
ular estimate. The country towns, in the 
opinion of Col. Wright, are responsible for 
many crimes committed in the city. I find 
that the increase of the licentious crimes was 
quite as marked in Berkshire, Franklin, 
and Plymouth Counties in Massachusetts as 
in Suffolk and Middlesex. 


ROYALTON, 7T. 





PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH’S 
LECTURES ON CRITICISM, 
AND THE COMING ASSEMBLY OF THE 
FREE CHURCH. 





BY PROF. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
OF THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLAsGow, 





Tue course of lectures on biblical. crit- 
icism which, in response to numerously 
signed requisitions, Professor Smith has 
been delivering this winter in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, being now nearly completed, it 
is possible for me to give a general idea of 
their drift and character, to report how, on 
the whole, they have been received, and to 
offer a guess as to the effect which they are 
likely to have on the public mind and on 
the proceedings of next General Assembly. 
At the outset, I may state that the result has 
shown that the requisitions addressed to the 
Professor did not exaggerate the interest 
with which the delivery of such a course of 
lectures was regarded in the two chief 
cities of Scotland. The attendance at the 
lectures has been from the first numerous, 
influential in its personnel, and throughout 
exceedingly steady, embracing in well- 
mixed proportions ladies and gentlemen, 
ministers and laymen, Free Churchmen 
and persons connected with other denom- 
inations. Notafew have come regularly 
in from the country to be present. The 
lectures have been delivered twice on the 
same day in Glasgow, in the afternoon and 
evening, in different quarters of the city, 
the afternoon audience amounting to at 
least 500 and the evening one to about 
1,000. The Edinburgh audience is esti- 
mated at 500, each lecture being de- 
livered there only once. The interest has 
grown steadily, instead of declining, as was 
feared in such a lengthened course; and 
the audience has consisted for the most 
part of the same persons. The meetings 
have been more like a theological class than 
a stray collection of individuals, moved by 
curiosity to come and heara celebrity lecture 
for once; and the prevalent tone has been 
that of a class, rather than that of a miscel- 
laneous public meeting or popular assem- 
bly. The ruling spirit has been neither 
idle curiosity nor partisan enthusiasm; but 
respectful, earnest attention, as of men 
seeking light, desiring information, and 
listening with candid, open minds to one 
whom they regarded as an expert in his 
subject. I speak now chiefly of the after- 
noon Glasgow audience. The evening 
meeting, being more popular in its compo- 
sition, has, I believe, been more electric in 
its temper. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory in meral tone than the gathering of 
well-known Glasgow citizens at 4 o’clock 
on Monday afternoons in the church of Dr. 
Marcus Dods. 

In the opening lecture Professor Smith 
struck happily the key-note, and made a 
commencement fitted to create a prejudicism 
in favor both of himself and of the science 
of criticism, whose rights and methods 
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he had undertaken to defend and 
explain; claiming for the study that it was 
Protestant, in harmony with the spirit of the 
Reformation, and fitted to serve the interests of 
evangelic piety. ‘‘ Biblical criticism,” he re- 
marked, almost at the outset, “is a branch of 
historical science; and I hope to convice you, 
as we proceed, that it is a legitimate and 
necessary science, which must continue to 
draw the attention of all who go deep into 
the Bible and the religion of the Béble, if 
there is any biblical science atall.” Allud- 
ing to the prejudices which prevail against 
this new science, and to show how little Was 
in them, he referred to the opinion of Dr. 
Owen, the famous Puritan, concerning the 
Newtonian philosophy, that it was “built 
on fallible phenomena, and advanced by 
many arbitrary presumptions against evident 
testimony of Scripture.” He went on to 
distinguish between the use of the Bible for 
edification and the systematic scientific 
study of it, pointing out that the former, 
while legitimate and sufficient for the indi- 
vidual, was utterly inadequate to meet the 
varied wants of the Church or to make the 
Bible to the Church all that God intended. 
In distinguishing between the way in which 
the Reformers regarded the Bible and that 
which prevailed in the Middle Ages, the Pro- 
fessor said that, according to the medieval 
view, the Bible was simply the source of 
theological knowledge as to mysterious doc- 
trines; whereas to the Reformers it was a 
living means of grace, a ‘‘ book of experi- 
mental religion, in which the converse of 
God with his people is depicted in all its 
stages up to the full and abiding manifesta- 
tion of saving love in the person of Jesus 
Christ.” This view fell on the Church asa 
great discovery. It was the “‘ resurrection of 
the living Word, buried for so mapy ages 
under the dust of a false interpretation.” It 
wasa view which necessarily brought along 
with it not merely translation of the Bible 
into the vulgar tongue, as every man’s con- 
cern; but new ways of studying the Bible 
and new methods of interpretation. The Bi- 
ble being not a mere repository of metaphys- 
ical and theological dogmas, but the record, 
interpretation, and religious reflection of a 
self-revelation of God as the God of grace, 
it is a progressive history, and a history per- 
vaded thrcughout with the experience of 
the writers, showing the answer of the hu- 
man heart to each phase in the evolution of 
God's gracious purpose. Hence, to make 
the most of the Bible as a means of grace, 
and as a product of the religious life of the 
people to whom God manifested himself, 
we need to know the circumstances under 
which each book was written and to inter 
pret the book with a constant reference to 
these circumstances. In other words, we 
must havea science of criticism and a his- 
torical method of exegesis. The more we 
know of the time when and circumstances 
amid which any part of the Bible was writ- 
ten, the better we shall be able to enter into 
the communion of the writer’s heart with 
God and the more edification we shall get 
for ourselves. In setting forth this view, 
Professor Smith remarked on the goodness 
of God in supplying copious material to as- 
sist us in the task of historical exegesis, 
especially in connection with the Old Testa 
ment. There are large parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures which, taken by themselves, ap- 
pear little fitted to edify, which, therefore, 
rationalism would set aside as useless, and 
which, on the other hand, a timid faith im- 
agines must possess as much value as the 
Psalms or the Sermon on the Mount; but 
whose real use is to enable us to enter into 
the circumstances of the people to whom 
revelation was given, and to receive the 
word as they received it. In enabling us to 
utilize such material for such a purpose, 
criticism is more than ascience. Itisa most 
important means of grace and instrument 
of edification. ‘‘ In this department of in- 
tellectual life science and faith have joined 
hands. There isno discordance between 
the religious and the scholarly methods of 
study. They lead to the same goals, and 
the more closely our study fulfills the de- 
mands of historical scholarship the more 
fully will it correspond with our religious 
needs.” This is altogether wholesome doc- 
trine, and it cannot be too much insisted on, 
not only in the interests of biblical theology, 
but also of genuinely evangelic religion. 
Having laid this good foundation, Pro- 
fessor Smith proceeded in tne next five 
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lectures to discuss the. general principles 
applicable to the science of criticism, deal- 
ing in succession with the English Bible; 
the Jewish exegetical tradition which in 
fluenced the Hebrew scholars of the Refor 
mation, to whom we owe that and other 
Protestant versions; the origin of the exe- 
getical tradition of the synagogue; the 
bearers of the tradition, the Scribes, their 
origin and objects, and their connection 
with the text of the Hebrew Scriptures; the 
history of that text and its critical worth; 
the Septuagint version of the Hebrew Bible 
and its value asa means of rectifying the 
original; the Hebrew canon, its history 
and the time of its final fixation. On some 
of these topics the lecturer expressed 
opinions of a decided and somewhat start. 
ling character, and on all his statements were 
of a very instructive and interesting nature- 
On the subject of the Hebrew text he stated 
that all Hebrew MSS. represent one arche- 
type, whose errors they copy; that the re- 
© ived text goes back to the second Christian 
century and cannot be traced beyond the 
first; that the text was fixed by the Scribes, 
not, however, on principles of sound criti- 
cism, they having not made a standard copy, 
but chosen one; that the age of this copy 
cannot be traced further back than the 
third century B. C., and that it was certain- 
ly of later date than the Septuagint. This 
fact, he contended, gave great importance to 
that Greek version, as an aid in the critical 
correction of the Hebrew text. Professor 
Smith, in his lecture on the Septuagint, 
claimed for it that its variations were not 
due to the arbitrariness of the translators, 
as the older Protestant, scholars asserted, and 
gave instances in which its reading was clear- 
ly preferable to the original, taken chiefly 
from Jeremiah and I Samuel, the phenomena 
adduced being, at least, curious and inter- 
esting. From the Septuagint the lecturer 
passed to the Hebrew Canon, in connection 
with which he made the startling statement 
that that canon was not complete in the time 
of our Lord, certain books not being finally 
recognized as canonical till a somewhat 
later date. The books were Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, and Esther, concerning which it was 
remarked that they were on the outer mar- 
gin of the canon; not of the same indubi- 
table canonicity as other books; to be 
used, therefore, with less confidence for 
doctrinal purposes, though it was legitimate 
to make what we could of them for edifica- 
tion. In connection with this point, Prof. 
Smith adverted to the fact that no reference 
is made to these books in the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the second half of the course the lec- 
turer applied the general principles he had 
laid down to the criticism of particular 
books. ‘The first topic he took up was the 
Psalter, concerning which he gave a large 
amount of interesting information, the 
point of controversial importance being the 
authorship of the Psalms, and specially of 
those ascribed to David. Among those 
which he held could not be Davidic were 
named the 37th, 51st, 52d, 54th, 59th, 69th, 
86th, 139th, and it was asserted that many 
others must be added to the list. The gen- 
eral effect of the criticism was to bring the 
large body of the Psalms down to a much 
later date than that assigned to them by the 
traditional opinion, and to make the whole 
collection a manual of devotion for the 
second temple. In the following three lec- 
tures Prof. Smith discussed the burning 
question of the nature, history, and date of 
the pentateuchal legislation, his position 
being that that legislation, in its final form, 
as exhibited in the Pentateuch, became the 
acknowledged law of Israel only in the 
time of Ezra. Having first expounded the 
theory underlying the system—viz., that 
ceremonial holiness and priestly mediation 
and atonement are essential to the covenant, 
implying only one place of sacrifice—he 
entered into an elaborate argument to 
prove that neither the historical nor the 
prophetical books antecedent to the exile 
recognized this system as in force, many 
passages, on the contrary, clearly revealing 
the prevalence of a different state of things: 
sacrifices offered at many different places 
and priestly mediation not essential. These 
phenomena had been explained simply as 
abuses; but this explanation he contended 
was utterly futile. The real fact was that 
the Levitical legislation was not known till 


older, freer system, to guard against idol- 
atrous customs, an object which it accom- 
plished. Having disposed of this delicate 
question, and indicated his views thereon in 
a much more explicit form than he had 
done in any previous publication, the Pro- 
fessor next took up his final topic, ‘‘ The 
Pentateuch Itself.” In opening this sub- 
ject, he remarked that the ritual law was 
practically a fusion of prophetic and priest- 
ly Torah, and as such had a claim to be 
called Mosaic, in a sense well understood 
among the Jews, and showed that that law, 
though of late origin, in its final form was 
a part of God’s pedagogic scheme in Israel, 
quite independently of the date of the Pen- 
tateuch. He then proceeded to analyze the 
Pentateuch, which he described as a history, 
including, at least, three bodies of law. 
These were: (2) the first Legislation, Exodus 
xxi—xxiii; (#) the Deuteronomic code, 
Deut. xii—xxvi; (iz) the Levitical (ritual) 
Legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. 

The ist and 2nd rested on the Land of 
Canaan as a basis and addressed a nation. 
The 3d started from the sanctuary and ad- 
dressed achurch. The first two were codes; 
the 3d was partly law in the form of record- 
ed precedents, which could be separated 
from the main narrative. The Pentateuch, 
he said, did not claim to be written by 
Moses. It did ascribe to him the writing of 
certain parts. There were some parts he 
could not have written, from the nature of 
their contents; others in which allusions 
clearly implied an author living in Canaan, 
who knew Palestine better than the desert. 
Though Moses had not written much, he 
had given law orally to Israel. In connection 
with this, an account was given of the earli- 
est legislation, which was described as a 
practical law, acknowledged in Israel ata 
time when the Levitical law was unknown. 
In the final lecture, not yet delivered, 
Prof. Smith will continue and finish his 
observations on the Pentateuch. ‘ 

How, it will now be asked, have these 
lectures been received? With all respect, 
as coming from one who speaks with 
authority, with a deep sense of the impor- 
tance of the views promulgated, but not 
with immediate acceptance of the lecturer’s 
opinions in all cases, or as a matter of 
course. In some cases there may even have 
been a disposition to call these in question, 
and to animadvert on the confidence with 
which they were asserted; as, ¢ g., in 
reference to the authorship of some of the 
Psalms. On such a topic it seems enough 
to lay down the genera! position that the 
titles of Psalms are not authoritative, with- 
out dogmatizing unduly in individual in- 
stances; but it is not Prof. Smith’s way to 
dubitate. He is anything but skeptical in his 
temperament. Rather is he unduly dog- 
matic. But every man has his weak side. 
There is another sort of weakness with 
which we in the Free Church are familiar— 
that of men who never get beyond vague, 
hazy generalities; men prolegomena, the 
application of which is doubtful and the 
suggested applications of which would 
probably be repudiated by their authors. 
This fault is certainly not chargeable against 
Prof. Smith, and it is a fair question which 
of the two does most harm to the Church, 
the reticence and unreadiness of some 
of Prof. Smith’s critics or his out- 
spokenness and dogmatic assurance. 
The uppermost feeling in the minds 
of almost all who have heard these 
lectures is probably this: the urgent 
need of much discussion of the disputed 
questions, in scholarly, dispassionate style, 
by men set free from the intimidation of 
ecclesiastical proceedings. Men are not jn- 
clined to accept offhand Professor Smith’s 
theories; but still less are they inclined to 
condemn them, least of all are they in- 
clined to call for their condemnation by 
church courts. What is wanted, they feel, 
is, not criminal processes, by libel or other- 
wise; but more inquiry. Let the discussion 
take its course, and see what will come of it. 
Don’t cry out heresy when a man brings 
forward new hypotheses to explain Scrip- 
ture phenomena; but let him say his say, 
and, if he is wrong, refute him. Men are 
slow to believe that heresy can be involved 
in opinions advocated by one who evidently 
believes with his heart in a revelation of 
grace, and thinks his views are fitted to 
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throw light on that revelation; and they 


feel that all things are not plain sailing on 
the old theories, any more than on the new. 
There are serious difficulties in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, much calling for explanation ; and 
they would like to hear all the ways of solv 
ing the difficulties before deciding or con- 
demning. Such, undoubtedly, has been the 
feeling of many, as they listened to the 
course of lectures now coming to a close. 
But how will the general public receive 
the lectures, when they are issued in printed 
form, and what influence are they likely to 
have on the proceedings of next General 
Assembly? The public, doubtless, will be 
variously impressed. Some, probably not 
a few, will be greatly scandalized by new 
matters of offense, and think that, at last, 
the troubler of Israel has supplied materials 
for his condemnation asa heretic. His ac- 
ceptance in explicit terms of the hypothesis 
as to the post-Exilian origin of the Levitical 
system will most assuredly scandalize foes, 
as it has startled some friends. It is not 
inconceivable that the publication of this 
view in the forthcoming book may be made 
a ground for the demand of a new process 
by libel. Some, considering this, have been 
inclined to regret that Professor Smith has 
been so frank; and others, who acknowledge 
that truth must be spoken when the lips 
are opened, have doubted whether it would 
not have been wiser not to have lectured at 
all. But the prevailing feeling among the 
friends of toleration is that it is best that 
the whole truth should be known, and that 
the full issue should be put fairly and un- 
ambiguously before the Church. This these 
lectures will do, and it will be for the Church 
then to say whether such views are to be 
tolerated—yea or nay. At this time of the 
year there is usually much forecasting of the 
proceedings of the supreme court in matters 
of general concern; and I need not say 
that this year the ecclesiastical mind is ex- 
ceptionally busy. Conjectures are being 
formed as to what shape things will take 
and what individual men will do. Dr. 
Rainy, in particular, is the subject of much 
surmising; and, by all accounts. his state of 
mind is at once very inscruta!)'« and very 
unenviable. People are wondering if he 
and those with whom he associates will at- 
tempt a repetition of the coup d'état, which 
proved a failure at last Assembly. On all 
hands it is felt among friends of the Free 
Church that no more disastrous policy could 
be attempted, as fitted to disgust and alien- 
ate many of her best members. Anything 
is better than that—za new libel running its 
course through another four years, or the 
toleration of unsound opinions, as in pres- 
ent circumstances inevitable. Mr. Taylor 
Innes has published a pamphlet entitled 
“The Assembly of 1881 and the Case of 
Professor Robertson Smith,” in which he 
has done his best to make the repetition of 
the experiment of the last Assembly an im- 
possibility. He insists that the Church 
must deal with the case in a righteous and 
regular way; by libel or by new legislation 
adding to her Confession, or by letting the 
matter alone. He utterly condemns the 
coup d'état of 1880, and says, plainly, that 
that course was never right, and that the 
coming Assembly cannot take it honestly ; 
that, ‘‘if it does it, it will not only do 
wrong, but be more or less conscious that 
it is doing wrong.” The one question now 
before the Church, he points out, is 4 ques- 
tion of the toleration of opinions within the 
limits of the creed. That is so, and the 
sooner it is recognized on all hands 
the better; but there are a good many 
who are unwilling to deal with the mat- 
ter on this broad issue. They want 
to get the troublesome business brought 
to a close; and their pet scheme is to get 
rid of the man as soon as possible, and leave 
the question of toleration in a mist. ‘'To 
get rid of the man as soon as possible” by 
an exercise of the nobile officium! Yes, the 
sooner the better; for if it is not done soon 
it will not be done at all. Every year adds 
to the strength of the party of toleration. 
That, Dr. Begg and his friends know well; 
and, therefore, they will, probably, be very 
adverse to the tedious process connected 
with a new libel. Dr. Begg denounced the 
Adam-Rainy move of last Assembly. I 
doubt if he will be so righteous next time; 
but we will soon see. The “leaders” must 
be in a sad quandary at present. The men 
who have the easiest minds are the friends 
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want to be at, and they wil! pursue thei 
end, without fear of consequences, ‘‘ heart 
within and God o’erhead.” 





A FALSE HUNT AFTER LIFE. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN 8MYTH. 





In his address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
the retiring president, last summer, Prof. 
Barker, held that the solution of the ques- 
tion ‘*‘What is Life?” cannot long be 
doubtful. ‘‘ Hundreds of able investiga- 
tors, provided with the most effective ap- 
pliances of research, are now in full cry 
after the life-principle.” But, when physi- 
cists tell us, with so much exultation, that 
they are closing in from every side upon 
life, I would raise the question whether, 
after all, those gentlemen may not be off 
upon afalse scent. Indeed, I would ask 
not only whether Prof. Barker and those 
engaged with him in hunting down the life- 
principle, but also some of us who would 
like to see the vital force escape from their 
hands, may not all alike have gone astray 
in this matter. May not the microscope 
offer a temptation to theologians to aban- 
don their own better reasons for faith, and 
to search through its revelations for reali- 
ties not to*be found in its field? Great cau- 
tion, at least, should be exercised lest we be 
tempted, by some seeming advantage, down 
from the hills to the plains, where material- 
ism may soon. have us ata disadvantage. 
It seems to me that Prof. Barker’s revival of 
the attempt to explain life by mechanical 
causation is best answered by taking the 
whole question out of the hands of the 
specialists, up to a broader plain of reason- 
ing. The specialist. with his analytical 
method, is always in danger of missing the 
truth, which is grasped in the synthesis of 
common sense. 

Grant, then, that all that Prof. Barker 
claims is known concerning vital move- 
ments, though much which is assumed 
hardly seems as yet to have been reduced to 
exact science; admit that muscular contrac- 
tion is due to electrical charges, that nerve- 
currents are of the character of electrical 
action; allow that the ardent physiologist’s 
expectations may not be disappointed, and 
that matter ‘‘ of the constitution of proto- 
plasm with vital properties” may some day 
be produced at will; suppose, even, how- 
ever it may task our scientific imagination 
to do so, that the mysterious ether may 
show itself equa) to this new demand upon 
its all-pervading energy, and ‘‘out of such 
a reservoir the power by which we live 
should rush into the organism ”—grant all 
this, and anything more which those com- 
petent to deal with these subjects may 
assure us that they know or expect soon to 
know, and, nevertheless, would not life 
remain uncaught and unchained amid all 
this knowledge? Can the real truth about 
life ever be started up by beating this bush 
with the physiologists? Wishing them joy 
in their pursuit of the vital principle, I 
would search for life and its significance in 
a different direction. 

We have not merely to analyze vital 
movements, but to understand a living 
being. When wesee a man walking on the 
street, or a bird balancing itself in the air, 
we perceive something that Prof. Barker 
has left entirely out of his account of life, 
and that is a certain unity of activities, a 
working adaptation of parts for the accom- 
plishment of one object. The man walks, 
the bird flies. There is, that is to say, in 
every living creature an adaptation of 
means to ends within the organism and for 
its own purposes. Parts are not simply 
aggregated, like the molecules of a crystal; 
but they are united for a common end, 
they work together in an organism whose 
end is in itself. There is functional rela- 
tion between the different members of the 
body and a unity of all the members in a 
whole which is self-developed and exists for 
itself. 1 do not say that I can discover this 
idea in a speck of living protoplasm, or in 
the separate cells ofa living tissue. There 
may be mutual! adaptations of parts in what 
to the eye is structureless matter of life; 
but, as such matter grows and is worked up 
into diverse developed organs, the evidence 
grows also of this living synthesis, or vital 
union of parts for mutual help and for the 
common end or good of one whole. Now, 
whatever our account of the “matter of 
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life” may be, a higher conception is re- 
quired to enable us to comprehend this 
living unity which we find existing in and 
for itself in every animal or plant, and 
which becomes more marked and signifi- 
cant the more developed life is. ‘‘ Every 
action performed by living beings,” says 
Prof. Barker, ‘‘is sooner or later to be 
pronounced chemical or physical.” But, 
even if every bodily change could be so 
pronounced, what are we to say of this 
life-long state of functional relation, this 
condition of adapted activities, only ceasing 
at death, which marks broadly and with a 
special stamp all animate existence? In 
short, over and above the physical explan- 
ation of life, there remains to be gained a 
metaphysical conception of it. 

We must not only hunt life down among its 
physical properties and to its lowest terms, 
but also we must seek to grasp it in its idea 
and rational meaning. No attempted defi- 
nition of life which lenves out the idea of 
adaptation or end—which leaves out, that 
is, the metaphysical meaning of life—meets 
the facts or answers to the reality of asingle 
living creature. Prof. Barker falls back, ap- 
parently without questioning, upon this defi- 
nition: ‘‘ The conception [of life] repre- 
sents the sum of tbe phenomena exhibited 
by a living body”; but we could not define 
a house as the sum total of glass, and 
boards, and nails, ete., which it exhibits. 
Still less doesa definition by addition of 
parts answer for the tabernacle of this flesh. 
Life is not the sum total of its phenomena; 
itis the unity of them. It is not only a 
system; butitis also a system self-devel- 
oped and self-sustained. The definition of 
life, as a sum of phenomena, leaves out the 
very essence of the thing to be defined— 
viz., the unity of parts working together 
to constilute and preserve one organic 
whole. An animal is not legs, and bones, 
and skin, and teeth, and so forth; but an 
animal is these in an active and self-sus- 
taining unity, which lasts through life and 
isbroken up at death. Now, no definition 
of life which may answer for a bit of pro- 
toplasm, of whose structure we are ignor- 
ant, but which utterly fails to meet the 
idea of an animal, will do as a philosophic- 
al solution of the life problem. Our friends 
must hunt further and higher to bring life 
down within the reacb of mechanical causa- 
tion. The old metaphysical problem of 
life is not so easily dispatched, nor with 
uch wearons. 

We would say to the materialist: Your 
analysis of vital properties may be, for 
aught we know, correct; but one thing we 
cannot find in your crucible, and that the 
very thing we are looking for—viz., life. 
There may be no special vital force, there 
may be no need of any; but, obviously—and 
we need no analysis or microscope to teach 
us this—there isin our bodies matter so 
fashioned and held together as to work. 
each part of it in relation to the others and 
all together, for a whole which is by itself 
and for itself in Nature. Not until we die 
can that unity be broken up. In that is to 
us the sacredness of life. There is the 
mystery of life, distinct from the other 
mysteries of Nature and unapproached by 
your science. We bring from our own con- 
sciousness the idea of intelligent direction 
and use of forces by which to conceive of 
our own bodies, and through the thought 
of some higher Intelligence to account for 
their existence. Life to us, as we seek to 
give it rational interpretation, is an estab- 
lished mode of the operation of intelligence 
working in and through your so-called 
elemental properties, and, by an energy 
of its own, converting the sum of these into 
living unities. This directing and ordain- 
ing energy, in which all Nature has its ex- 
istence, and which is specially manifest and 
influential in life, cannot be brought under 
the law of conservation and be measured 
like a material force. It has no mechanical 
equivalents. Order, adaptation, growth, 
the unique unities of life—these are its 
equivalents in Nature. God has put to- 
gether in life what man may not put asun- 
der, excep! by destroying in his very analy- 
sis of it that which makes it life. 

If the above reasoning be not incorrect, 
one caution to believers in the spiritual 
significance of life may not be out of place. 
We should be carcful not to be drawn into 
unsafe modes of reasoning by our eager- 
neas to make the demonstration of spiritual 
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things too plain and palpable to the senses. 
If we venture to join issue on the plain of 
physical facts, or to put our theology in 
array against physical theorics, we may find 
ourselves in peril every day from some new 
announcement of scientific research, and 
before we are aware of it we may be so 
shut in by scientific discoveries, springing up 
all around us, that we cannot regain the 
higher vantage-ground of faith without a 
frightened leap over accumulated facts. 
The theologian, for instance, who should 
commit his belief that God is the author of 
life to Dr. Beale’s lusty attempts to prove a 
specific vital force would trust a spiritual 
truth tothe charge of a questionable science, 
and might find, in the last resort, that he 
had only his ignorance of vital processes 
left in which to hide his faith—a hiding- 
place which seems daily to be growing nar- 
rower, 

But the positive spiritual significance of 
life lies in the fact that we cannot ade- 
quately conceive or describe a living being 
in purely physical terms. Make the defini- 
tion broad as the facts, and some metaphys- 
ica] idea will be found to have slipped into 
it. The materialist’s definition of life is 
either negative, or vaguely inadequate, or, 
under the form of knowledge, a tacit as- 
sumption of the very thing to be defined. 

Believing, then, that the way of life is 
not in the direction where the positivists are 
“in full cry after it,” we can only wish 
them success in hunting down the physical 
principle of life; for when they shall at last 
have laid hands upon it, and have nothing 
further to gain on their own ground, possi- 
bly it may be easier then for them to learn 
what the metapbysicians tcll them now— 
that they have only been chasing the shad- 
ow, while the substance, the truth of life 
and all reality, belongs to the higher realm 
of intelligence and will. 

Quincy, I. 





THE CONNECTICUT TRAMP LAW. 


BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 





In the army of tramps formerly travers- 
ing our state, but now happily driven be- 
yond its borders or led into better business, 
were boys of sixteen years of age and 
upward, who ought to have been in school. 
Many of them were runaways from home. 
Aversion to school, impatience of parental 
restraint, reluctance to work, a desire to 
see the world, and a spirit of adventure, 
fostered by reading bad books and papers, 
are with such boys the lead'ng motives to 
this nomadic life Our tramp law has been 
a gain to the schools, to the parents, and to 
these fugitive boys themselves. If the 
truant is an incipient tramp, the latter is a 
full-grown truant. 

Lecturing in all parts of the state and 
mingling with all classes of citizens, I have 
ample opportunity for learning the general 
sentiment of the people throughout the 
state. There bas been no law during the last 
fifteen years, passed with so much mis _ ving 
and opposition, which has met such cordial 
and general approval from all classes of the 
people. It is not at all a political question. 
In our country towns its results have 
turned opponents to friends, and it is sup- 
ported alike by the leading men of both 
parties. The women seem to be unanimous 
and enthusiastic in its favor. It has 
brought again to them, even in the most 
isolated homes, the old feeling of security. 
For some years before its enactment the 
dread of tramps was crushing many women 
under an unendurable burden of epprehen- 
sion and anxiety. The farmer’s wife or 
daughter could not feel safe even in her 
own home. This “reign of terror” was 
tending to depreciate our remote farms and 
farm-houses and loosen the ties that would 
otherwise bind to the homestead. The 
possibility of their sale or abandonment 
was discouraging efforts for their improve- 
ment and adornment. But now cheerful- 
ness and courage have returned to many 
who formerly felt defenseless whenever 
their husbands and fathers were in the 
fields. 

If the law is stringent and severe, the 
case was aggravated and demanded heroic 
treatment. The objections were plausible, 


but theoretical. If it made arbitrary and 
harsh action possible, I have learned of no 
severity in its enforcement, nor of any case 
in which it has oppressed or injured de- 








serving citizens. There need be no mis- 
take and no harshness in inflicting the 
threatened penalty. There is as great a 
difference between the tramp and a poor 
laborer, compelled to travel on foot in 
quest of work, as between midnight and 
noov, and no officer need confound -the 
two. Whatever might be true in mon- 
archical goveromenis, in our country there 
is every motive to fairness in the enforce- 
ment of such a law, for its execution is in 
the hands of officers chosen by the people 
and responsible to the people. 

Our law is a great benefit to the tramps 
themselves, except the incorrigibles, whom 
it has driven out of the state. This no- 
madic life was @ school of crime, especial- 
ly to boyish adventurers. It involved a 
loss of all self-respect and induced a con- 
scious demoralization and degradation. 
Petty thefts and various indecencies 
marked their course. The burning of 
fences, to ‘‘ cook their plunder,” forest-fires, 
and various incendiarisms were attributed 
tothem. The law has not only expelled 
from our borders the worst of these vaga- 
bonds; but it has prevented many way- 
ward boys from following this gypsy life. 
In all parts of the state substantially the 
same answer meets the inquirer. Tramps, 
once so common, are now seldom or never 
seen. The saving of thousands of dollars 
to our towns in feeding and housing tramps 
is a minor matter, though by no means un- 
important. In Norwich, for example, 
during six months prior to the enactment 
of this law, 1,070 tramp lodgers were pro- 
vided for, at the expense of the city. Dur- 
ing the same six months the next year there 
were only 51 thus accommodated. This is 
a fair average of the general working of 
the law. 





JAMES R. AMOS'S MEMORIAL. 


BY W. U. HENSEL, ESQ. 





Tomas CLARKSON, the English philan- 
thropist, agitator, and abolitionist, while 
on a horseback journey from Cambridge to 
London, in 1785, rested by the roadside; 
and, while engaged in meditation, he re- 
solved to devote the remainder of his life 
to effecting the abolition of slavery. The 
spot where he made this high resolve was 
henceforth memorable to him, and it has 
recently been marked by the erection of 
an obelisk, which bears an inscription with 
the record of that resolve. The memorial 
was set up by Mr. Arthur Giles Potter, and 
unveiled in the presence of a large com- 
pany. 

Nearly three-quarters of a century Jater, 
in the County of Chester, State of Pennsyl- 
vania, not far from that famous Mason and 
Dixon Line across which the fugitfve slave 
so often found friends and refuge, James 
R. Amos, a free Negro, a day-laborer, in 
spired with the ambition of educating him- 
self, and perhaps catching a glimpse of 
the future lighting up of the ‘** dark con 
tinent,” made a weekly journey on foot of 
some six or seven miles, to receive instruc 
tion from the late Rev. John Miller Dickey, 
D D., a Presbyterian divine of influence 
and energy Midway on the road over 
which he trudged was a stone, at which he 
knelt and prayed, on every trip, that he might 
be enabled to continue his studies and be- 
come the means of doing good to his race in 
this country and in Africa. 

In 1854, largely moved by the example 


| of this man’s aspirations, the Presbytery of 


Newcastle founded a school, called Ashmun 
Institute, for the education of colored mis- 
sionaries to labor among their people in 
Africa. The building was erected near the 
spot where James R. Amos had lifted up 
his voice to God in supplication for his aid 
to his race; and the very stone which 
marked the spot of his devotions was taken 
up into the front wall of Ashmun Institute. 
The polished tablet, inscribed ‘‘ The Night 
is Far Spent, the Day is at Hand,” bore 
what was a bold prophecy in those days. 
It was afterward put into the interior of 
University Hall, Lincoln University, which 
has become the successor of Ashmun Insti- 
tute, and from that chapel wall these pro- 
phetic words now beam upon the repre- 
sentatives of Amos’s race, struggling up 
through the twilight into the noonday. 

One day last summer I stood upon the 
spot made memorable by that black man’s 
devotion—his prayers, his faith, his proph- 
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ecy; and the recollection of them thrilled 
me, as I looked upon a university erected 
there for the education of his race, whose 
conditions are so strangely altered since 
that time. I listened to the exercises of a 
commencement there, which, held in the 
midst of arural population, was attended 
by fully 1,500 persons, two-thirds of them 
colored. The seven graduates did as much 
credit to themselves and their instruction as 
the average classmen of 1880 at any Penn- 
sylvania college. From that free platform 
Presbyterian divines, the president of a 
Baptist theological seminary, the head of a 
Reformed theological seminary, the chief 
of the faculty of a Virginia college, a Dem- 
ocratic editor, and an intelligent colored 
man, once a leading manager of the under- 
ground railway in Pennsylvania, chorused 
their voices in praise of the institution, its 
mission, and the manner in which it was 
performing it. 

Amos died a Presbyterian minister in 
Liberia, in 1859. Ashmun Institute existed 
from 1854 to 1866, barely surviving local 
prejudice and lack of popular interest in 
the education of the Negro, until in the 
latter mentioned year Lincoln University 
was founded. One of its chief promoters 
was the Rev. Dr. Dickey, and his wife was 
its liberal and devoted patroness. It com- 
prises a collegiate department for the gen- 
eral education and self-education of colored 
boys and men, and a theological school. 
The latter was taken under the care of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in 1871, in conformity with the 
general plan adopted for the supervision of 
theological semin»ries. 

I have before me, as I write, a printed shect 
of the names of those who have gone forth 
from its departments of arts and theology, 
with their present engagements; and I ven- 
ture the assertion that no institution of 
learning in the country can present a more 
eloquent record of philanthropic work, nor 
as high an average of useful activity on the 
part of those who have gone from between 
its walls. Of 407 young men who have, in 
greater or less degree, shared the advantages 
of its preparatory and lower class, many ave 
engaged as teachers throughout the South; 
while of 133 graduated from the collegiate 
department, after from four to six years, 
instruction, 100 are engaged in professional 
and educational (if, indeed, all professional 
labor by colored men is not ‘‘ educational”) 
labors in the Southern States. Eighty-three 
ex-students of Lincoln are ordained minis- 
ters of the Gospel. The almost universal 
aim of those prosecuting their studies is to 
engage in dispensing the blessings of educa- 
tion or in carrying. the tidings of the 
Gospel to their own race, in the South 
or in Africa. The widening waves of 
influence which started at this center have 
very sensibly washed the shores of Africa. 
If the efficiency of the university work is to 
be measured by the testimonials which have 
come back from every place where its 
graduates have been tested, there can be but 
one conclusion regarding the system of 
Negro education on trial here. That sys 
tem has for one of its characteristics the 
extension only of such aid to the student 
as his necessities warrant and to such extent 
as he gives promise of making his educa- 
tion effective. With the resources at their 
command, the professors, who seem to com- 
bine a rare degree of business sagacity with 
accomplishmeats of scholarship, exercise 
their discretion in each individual case as to 
the amount of aid to be extended. Several 
professorshipg are fully endowed, some 
partially, and the expenses of others are 
met by current contributions. The college 
property includes a number of halls, used 
for classrooms and dormitories, chapel, 
professors’ houses, ete. The students all 
board on the club system; but whether the 
student shall be supported in full or ip part 
only, to what extent and how long such 
support shall be continued, or when with- 
drawn are questions for the exercise of a 
sound discretion by the management, and 
thus far that discretion seems to have been 
exercised with great practical wisdom. 
The circumstances of the student and the 
promise of his usefulness are duly weighed, 
and that course is adopted with regard to 
each individual which shall, while it 
preserves for him the best discipline 
of self-reliance, also affords the largest re- 
qurn, in view of the general objects of the 
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institution. Besides its buildings and 
grounds, the university now has four en- 
dowed professorships (soon to be increased 
by another) and the interest of about $13,- 
550 contributed for scholarships. Its pres- 
ent operations require the support of two 
other professors. The estimated expenses 
of a student for a year in the collegiate de- 
partment are: tuition, $25; fuel, furniture, 
and library, $20; board and washing, $86.- 
60; total, $121.50. In the seminary they 
are reduced to a total of $81 per year. Oc- 
casionally a student comes for admission 
whose accumulated savings are sufficient to 
enable him to finish his education. Fre- 
quently they start with a little capital, and, 
by the exercise of industry and thrift in 
vacations, maintain themselves in an unin- 
terrupted course of four, five, six, or more 
years. In other instances, guided by the 
discretion to which we have referred, the 
professors extend the aid of the resources 
placed at their command in such degree as 
is warranted by the special circumstances 
of each case. With slight encouragement 
and comparatively little financial aid, scores 
of these students have worked themselves up 
from the condition of ignorant field-hands of 
the South to the position of educated minis- 
ters, teachers, lawyers, and physicians, 
supporting themselves by employment in 
vacations at farm-labor, as waiters at. hotels, 
or in other menial service, ‘‘ made fine” by 
the aspirations of those engaged init. Itis 
not uncommon for them to be compelled to 
suspend their studies for a session, for a 
twelvemonth, or even longer, in order to 
pay their way; but they almost invariably 
return to finish their course. Upon one oc- 
casion three colored men, who had been 
slaves, and had heard of this university 
away down in North Carolina, walked north 
until they arrived at its doors; and when. to 
their bitter disappointment, they learned 
that they could not be given free support 
and education, two of them hired with farm- 
ers, in the neighborhood, to support the third.at 
his studies. He was enabled to complete 
them. One of his heroic comrades diced in 
his unge'fish work; the third was taken up 
and edu:zated. 

There are no colored men in the faculty 
or board of management, and not likely to 
be any. The experiment being tried at 
Lincoln comprehends the education of 
colored men exclusively for the highest 
benefit to their race by white men exclu- 
sively. The institution is utterly free from 
political bias. It looks to the future; not 
to the past. Its students are entirely re- 
moved from their former social surround- 
ings. There is no community of colored 
people here, and the society of the students 
is exactly what they make it in their college 
life. A glance through neatly-furnished 
rooms, garnished with flowers, and bright 
pictures, and carefully-tended growing 
plants, satisfies the observers that the stu- 
dents are not regardless of such refining 
influences. The morale of the university 
is excellent, scarcely a case of discipline or 
disorder being memorable in its history. 
It is almost melancholy to observe on 
festal days, as well as in the routine of 
college life, an utter absence of anything 
like the spirit of mischief or ordinary col- 
lege pranks. The local influence of the 
institution has been to overcome much 
deep-rooted prejudice against the Negro. 
At the last commencement an old Hard-shell 
Democrat, who had listened to the bacca- 
laureate speeches, and was much moved by 
their impressive tone, said to me: ‘“‘ When 
this college was to be built here, I kicked 
as hard agin’ it as anybody. I believed a 
Nigger would steal, and that my hen-roosts 
wouldn't be safe from them, even if they 
were trainin’ ’em for preachers; but I tell 
ye now I’m proud of them boys. I’m glad 
my place is near this college; and if any of 
them orators there will go along home with 
me for supper, they kin set down to the 
first table.” 

Every now and then, at a public meeting 
held in one of the large cities, or in connec- 
tion with a presbytery meeting, some of the 
graduates or students of Lincoln are heard, 
in exposition of its principles and its work. 
Not infrequently the seed thus sown falls 
in good places. I have heard that a promi- 
nent journalist in New York, who attended 
such a meeting, was soon after consulted by 
@ gentleman as to how he could best invest 
$10,000 for a philanthropic cause. The 
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editor of The Tribune unhesitatingly recom- 
mended him to devote it to Lincoln Univers- 
ity. After some consultation with the Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, who has been a liberal and 
zealous patron of the institution, the bene- 
factor nearly doubled his donation. The 
Negro population of the country is one- 
eighth of its whole number, and probably not 
twenty-five educated ministers of their own 
number are apnually fitted out for work 
among them. 

Alonzo Miller, of the Bassa tribe, in West 
Africa, arrived in this country, aged eleven, 
in 1873. A photograph of him, taken then, 
has a peculiar interest. It seems to me to 
show at once the possibilities and the neces- 
sities of his race. Lincoln University has 
realized both of these. He is now in its 
junior class. Such is the gulf which eight 
years have bridged for him. He is aquick, 
bright, polite lad of nineteen, who need not 
fear to enter competition with the average 
college classman of 1882. 

The past, at least, of Lincoln is secure. 
Possibly a better plan of education for the 
colored man might be devised. The Crea- 
tor of all Nature might have made a better 
fruit than the strawberry; but he has not 
done so. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 





THE TOBACCO PROBLEM. 
PHYSIGAL AND INTELLECTUAL VIEW. 


BY META LANDER. 





THE testimony as to the injurious influ- 
ence of tobacco on body and mind is clear 
and overwhelming. 

In 1862, the Emperor Napoleon, learning 
that paralysis and insanity hud increased 
with the increase of the tobacco revenue, 
ordered an examination of the schools and 
colleges, and, finding that the average staud- 
irg in both scholarship and character was 
lower among those who used the weed than 
among the abstainers, issued an edict for- 
bidding its use in all the national institu- 
tions. 

Since the fall of the Empire, the minister 
of public instruction, finding from the pro- 
fessors in the scientific and other schools 
that in every grade the students who did 
not smoke ouiranked those who did, and 
that the scholarship of the smokers stead- 
ily deteriorated as the smoking continued, 
has issued a circular to the teachers in both 
colleges and schools forbidding tobacco, as 
injurious to physical and intellectual de- 
velopment. 

French physicians and prominent men of 
science are in agreement upon the same 
view, and also in the conviction that it 
sows the seeds of many diseases, It is 
asserted by a member of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine that ‘statistics show 
that in exact proportion with the increased 
consumption of tobacco is the increase of 
diseases in the nervous centers—insanity, 
general paralysis, paraplegia, and certain 
cancerous affections.” 

Prof. Lizars, of Edinburgh, enumerates 
a fearful catalogue of diseases which he 
proves to be the result of tobacco, adding: 

“It is painful to contemplate how many 
promising youths must be stunted in their 
growth and enfeebled in their minds before 
they arrive at manhood.” 

What an advance in intellectual and 
moral power should we behold if our 
young men could be induced to follow the 
example of Sir Isaac Newton, who refused 
to smoke Lecause he ‘‘ would make no neces- 
sities for himself”; a seutiment worthy to 
be engraved over the doors of every col- 
lege and school-house in the land. 

Dr. Willard Parker, an undoubted author- 
ity, says: 

*‘It is now many years since my attention 
was called to the insidious but positively 
destructive effects of tobacco on the human 
system. I have seen a great deal of its in- 

uence upon those who use it and work in 
it. Cigar and snuff manufacturers have 
come under my care in hospitals and in pri- 
vate practice; and such persons cannot re- 
cover soon and ina healthy manner from 
cases of injury or fever. They are more 
apt to die in epidemics and more prone to 
apoplexy and paralysis. The same is true, 
also, of those who smoke or chew much.” 

Equally strong testimony is given in The 
Lancet by Dr. J. Pidduck, physician to 
a dispensary in St. Giles, London. Indeed, 
the highest medical authorities, including 
Dr. Taylor, the great English surgeon and 
author, are agreed that tobacco is a poison 


for both brain and heart, producing paraly- 
sis, apoplexy, and heart disease. 

Prof. Brewer, in detailing the pains and 
the penalties attending its use, affirms that 
nicotine—one of the subtlest of poisons, a 
single drop of which will kill a dog—is the 
element that determines the strength of 
tobacco. At Dartmouth Park, England, an 
old wooden pipe was given to a three-year 
old boy to blow soap-bubbles with, the pipe 
being first carefully washed out. The boy 
was taken ill and in three days died, his 
death, according to medical evidence, being 
caused by the nicotine which he had sucked 
in while blowing the bubbles. 

A little child picked up a quid that had 
been thrown on the floor, and, taking it for 
a raisin, put it into her mouth, dying of the 
poison the same day. 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in 
two minutes and a half bya little nicotine, 
or alkali of tobacco. A very moderate 
quantity introduced into the system, or 
even applying the moistened leaves over the 
stomach, has suddenly extinguished life. 
Indeed, so thoroughly does tobacco poison 
the blood that, according to the testimony 
of a physician to a dispensary in St. Giles, 
‘leeches are instantly killed by the blood 
of smokers; so suddenly that they drop 
off dead immediately they are applied.” 

In this view, we cannot wonder that it is 
pronounced perilous for a delicate person 
even to sleep in the room with a habitual 
smoker. 

Radically, this weed ranks among the 
deadliest of poisons. Writes Brodie: 

*‘It powerfully controls the action of the 
heart and arteries, producing invariably a 
weak, tremulous pulse, with all the appa- 
rent symptoms of approaching death.” 

Says another physician: 


‘If we wish at any time to prostrate the 
powers of life in the most sudden and aw- 
ful manner, we have but to administer a 
dose of tobacco, and our object is accom- 
plished.” 

Such are its characteristics, making its 
prescription permissible only in the extrem. 
est cases and with the utmost cauticn. Yet 
this most powerful, most fatal of all drugs 
itis which has come to be regarded by 
thousands as a daily necessity—more to 
them than meat, or drink, or any other 
earthly good. 

Writes the late Dr. Marshall Hall: 

‘‘The smoker cannot escape the poison of 
tobacco. It gets into his blood, travels the 


the heart’s action and the general circula- 
tion, and affects every organ and fiber of 
the frame.” 


Tobacco commences its dreadful work in 
the factories, the operatives inhaling its 
dust and absorbing its poison, so that, ac- 
cording to the doctors, ‘‘it takes only four 
years of the work to kill off the worker.” 

In the Bellevue Hospital there were re- 
cently fifty patients suffering from one of 
the most fearful and incurable of muladies, 
contracted from cigars manufactured in 
tenement houses, by diseased persons, the 
finishing touch being given by the teeth 
and tongue. Among the physicians who 
have traced several similar cases to this 
source may be named Dr. L. Duncan 
Bulkley, of New York. 

That most terrible of diseases, delirium 

tremens, which was formerly regarded as 
due only to alcohol, is now, by Dr. Abra- 
ham Spoor and other learned doctors, as- 
cribed largely ‘‘ to the exasperating agency 
of tobacco upon human nerves and organ- 
ism.” . 
A French physician, who had studied the 
effects of smoking on thirty-eight boys, be- 
tween nine and fifteen, gives as the result 
that twenty-seven presented marked symp 
toms of nicotine poisoning; twenty-three, 
serious derangement of the intellectual fac- 
ulties and a strong appetite for alcoholic 
drinks; three, heart disease; eight, decided 
deterioration of the blood; twelve, frequent 
nose-bleed; ten, disturbed sleep; and four, 
ulceration of the mouth in its mucous 
membrane. These facts are given on the 
authority of the British Medical Journal. 

In Germany, the mischicf done to grow- 
ing boys has been found to be so great that 
the German Government has ordered the 
police to forbid lads under sixteen from 
smoking in the street. On our streets we 
bebold a vast and ever-increasing number 
of Young Americas who evidently con. 
sider smoking or chewing essential to their 
manliness, And alas! our police have on 
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orders to forbid it. How emphatically 
Nature protests against this repulsive alien 
almost every tobacco user can testify. [ 
give here but asingle instance. In a neigh- 
borhood of smoking boys Dio Lewis made 
an experiment on a lad who had never used 
the weed, giving him a pill of plug tobacco 
tochew. He grew fearfully sick, became 
pale as death, while a cold sweat crept 
over him, and soon, in the midst of violent 
retchings, he had to be carried into the open 
air. 

Yet what pains are taken and what ob- 
stacles conquered in forming the habit! A 
lady, not long since, met on the street a 
three-year-old with a black stick in his 
mouth. She begged him to throw it away, 
promising him a nice present if he would; 
but he held on to his stick, asserting that 
he ‘‘liked smoking and meant to smoke 
himself when big enough.” 

A few words should be said as to cigarette 
smoking, which is becoming so prevalent 
and which is thought by some to be quite 
harmless. A physician, who had strong 
suspicions on the subject, for his own satis- 
faction, bad a cigarette analyzed. The 
tobacco was found to be strongly impreg- 
nated with opium, while the wrapper, war- 
ranted to be rice paper, proved to be com- 
mon white paper whitened with arsenic. 
Thus the cigarette subtly combines a three- 
fold deadly bane, proving in the end, per- 
chance, as fatal to the unwary as the poi- 
soned garment of Nessus to the unsuspect- 
ing Hercules. 

It is asserted that during the last fifty 
years no devotee of tobacco has graduated 
from Harvard at the head of his class, al- 
though five-sixths of the students are addict- 
ed to its use! 

A Jate report by the Medical Department 
of the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, Marylaad, enumerates the fol- 
lowing as the result of the use of tobacco 
in the school: 


‘‘Functional derangement of the digest- 
ive, circulatory, and nervous systems, man- 
ifesting themselves in the form of headache, 
confusion of intellect, loss of memory, im- 
paired power of attention, lassitude, indis- 
position to muscular effort, nausea, want of 
appetite, dyspepsia, palpitation, tremulous- 
ness, disturbed sleep, impaired vision, etc., 
any one of which materially lessens the 
capacity for study and application. 

*‘The Board are of opinion, therefore, 
that the regulations against the use of to- 
bacco in any form cannot be too stringent; 
and, further, that, while smoking should be 
wholly interdicted, especial care should be 
exercised to prevent the substitution of 
chewing, the more deleterious practice.” 


On similar grounds, without doubt, it has 
been recommended by the Board of Visit- 
ors and Directors of West Point that the 
use of tobacco be prohibited among the 
cadets. 

In addressing the graduating law class 
of the Wisconsin State University, ex- 
Senator Doolittle said: 


‘‘I verily believe that the mental force, 
power of labor, and endurance of our pro- 
fession is decreased at least twenty-five per 
cent. by the use of tobacco. Its poisonous 
and narcotic effects reduce the power of the 
vital organs and tend to paralyze them, 
while the useless consumption of time and 
money takes away twenty-five per cent. of 
the working hours, if it does not consume 
the same amount of the earnings.” 


Professor Moses Stuart, who, after having 
used tobacco twenty-five years, broke off 
the habit, writes: 


‘‘That it undermines the health of thou- 
sands; that it creates a nervous irritability, 
and thus operates on the temper and moral 
character of men; that it often creates a 
thirst for spirituous liquors; that it allures 
to clubs and grog-shops and taverns; and, 
finally, that it isa very serious and needless 
expense are things that cannot be —s 
And, if all this be true, how can the use o 
tobacco be defended by any one who 
wishes well to his fellow-men or has a proper 
regard to his own usefulness?” 


If medical names are of apy avail, a 
goodly array might be cited—such as 
Muzzey, Pidduck, Brodie, Jackson, Tyrell, 
Cleland, Parker, Rush, Carlyon, Wood- 
ward, Hall, Spoor, Twitchell, Warren, and 
a host of others, both in our own country 
and in Europe. Nor is this strange, when 
it is the appalling testimony of a college of 
physicians that twenty thousand in our 
own land die annually from this poison. 
The only wonder is how any doctor can 
fail to throw the whole weight of his infiu- 
ence against this practice, 
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“Tobacco is a poison of the most vir- 
ulent and destructive character, and I be- 
lieve that a drachm of deadly nightshade 
would not be more fatal than the same 
quantity of tobacco.” 


Says another eminent physician: 


‘1 know of no sin, among all the groups 
of sins which crop out in our habits of liv- 
ing, that for destructive vigor and ruinous 


accomplishment can compare with the use 
of tobacco.” 

In this view, what shal! be said of the 
doctors who prescribe this poison for a pa- 
tient, and thus, for a mere temporary sooth- 
ing effect, bring him into a bondage entail- 
ing evils beyond computation to himself 
and family? A certain physician recom- 
mended the chewing of tobacco toa man 
as the only thing to secure him against a 
fever to which he was exposed in the case 
of one of hisfamily, But what of awoman? 
How about said man’s wife and daughter, 
who, from being more constantly in the 
sick-room, were far more exposed? Were 
their lives of less value than his? Why 
didn’t the doctor prescribe it for them also? 

I know a man of fine intellect and high 
moral character who had come to a ripe 
maturity without touching the filthy weed. 
He is attacked with whooping cough. A 
wise (?) doctor recommends smoking, to 
quiet the paroxysms of the cough, and him. 
self brings and presents the ‘first cigar to 
the patient—/is very best medical prescrip- 
tion. Does he offer one to the woman, suf- 
fering from similar paroxysms and with 
less strength to bear them? And the chil- 
dren, with their fearful coughing fits—does 
he bring a cigar for their relief? The poor 
baby, too, who grows black and al] but dies 
in the struggle for breath! Itistoo young 
to smoke? Why not, then, teach the little 
coughing sister this fine art, and let her 
smoke in baby’s face? Does not every 
doctor know that under any such ill-omened 
spell the tender infant would speedily pine 
away and die? 

But what of the husband and father after 
his first and second and third cigar? Why, 
grand man though he is—a man, too, of 
great strength of character—he becomes an 
inveterate smoker. And, though, with his 
fine constitution, the ill effects on bis health 
may not at once be obvious, yet, like many 
another tobacco user, he may be suddenly 
stricken down with apoplexy or heart dis- 
ease, when the doctors, perhaps, will pro- 
nounce judgment that he died from the 
effects of smoking. Will any one complain 
of his medical adviser for mal-practice? 

Then who can tell what injury this lov- 
ing father may not have entailed on his 
children, by the sore retributive law of 
heredity? And what if his boys aspire to a 
cigar? Shall their smoking father forbid 
them, holding himself up in terrorem? 
Alas! this Havana cloud on the home’s hori- 
zon! Who can say that itis not a very 
dreadful one? 

A leading physician in one of our largest 
cities, in speaking of those who had in- 
dulged in this practice for years, with seem- 
ing impunity, adds: ‘‘ But I have never 
known a babitual tobacco user whose chil- 
dren, born after Le had long used it, did 
not have deranged nervous systems and 
sometimes evidently weak minds. Shat- 
tered nervous systems of generations to 
come may be the result of bis indulgence.” 

Another prominent physician, who him- 
self both chews and smokes, is honest 
enough to admit that ‘‘ tobacco is too dead- 
ly a poison to be used even as a medicine,” 
aud declares that he ‘‘ would give five hun- 
dred dollars to be free from its use.” 

A miserable tobacco slave, who had tried 
again and again to break his fetters, but in 


* vain, exclaimed, in his despair: ‘‘ Tobacco 


is killing me by inches, and yet I cannot 
stop using it.” And it did kill him. 

Says Solly, surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital: 

‘*] know of no single vice which does so 
much harm as smoking. It soothes the ex- 
cited, nervous system at the time, to render 
it more irritable and more feeble ultimately.” 

A ministerof rare qualities of head and 
heart, but of delicate organization and 
highly nervous temperament, who has, un- 
fortunately, learned to smoke, consults his 
trusted physician. What a grand oppor. 
tunity for helping the man to knock off his 
fetters! Does he seize the occasion? Why, 
instead, he tells him that moderate smoking, 
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but will help bim—will quiet his excited 
nerves! So the minister's wife, who knows 
he is the very last man that ought to smoke 
and who sees that it is only confirming bis 
unfavorable symptoms, is obliged, as she 
sees the fetters tightening, to hide her 
anxiety and her sorrow in her own heart. 

Now, how can we account for such 
a course on the part of the accredited 
guardians of health, to whom we look 
for counsel in all matters of hygiene? 

Sometimes it may, without doubt, be ex- 
plained on the ground of inconsideration. 
A physician, having recommended one of 
his patients to smoke, on being questioned 
as to this advice, gave as his only reason 
that, as the patient was old and deaf and 
infirm, he thought smoking might be a little 
amusement for him ! 

A young clergyman, in feeble health, was 
directed by his medical adviser to smoke. 
Some doubt being expressed on the subject, 
the case was referred to an old pbysician, 
who decided in favor of the smoking. This 
same experienced physician had, twenty 
years before, recommended another minis- 
ter to smoke. The results had proved so 
disastrous to his health that his attending 
doctor felt constrained to write to the vet- 
eran physician, asking information as to 
the medical value of tobacco, which 
had led to such prescriptions. His answer 
was: ‘‘1 have not paid sufficient attention 
to the subject of smoking to make my opin- 
ion of the slightest value.” 

But, whether such counsel is given by the 
doctors from ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
a weak catering to human infirmities, we 
are compelled to cry: “*O, my soul, come 
not thou into their secret; upto their assem- 
bly. Mine honor, be not thou united.” 

Of a physician who not only prescribes 
but uses tobacco whatcan be said? His 
tell-tale breath, as he bends over bis suffet- 
ing patient, the very smell of his garments, 
to one for whose recovery God’s pure air is 
a first necessity—are not these ample cause 
for his banishment from the sick-room, no 
matter how great his skill? 

Said a highly intelligent and cultivated 
lady: ‘‘I would never employ as a pbysi- 
cian one who should smell of tobacco.” 
Are there not many who are ready to sec- 
ond this motion, and that for the sake of 
the doctors, as well as for their own sake? 

There is a fact well known to the profes- 
sion which speaks volumes. It is that 
tobacco-using surgeons are unable to per- 
form any nice operation, unless the nerves, 
upstrung by the narcotic, are first steadied 
by some powerful drug or alcoholic stimu- 
lant! Shall we trust our dear ones in such 
hands? 
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In the issue of ‘‘ Mission Life’ for the 
month of April last I contributed a paper upon 
“The Roman Catholic Missionsin North Af- 
rica.’? 1 have since been preparing a series of 
remarks on the missions of the Church of 
Rome in other parts of Africa and in Asia, on 
the principles upon which they are conducted, 
and on the spirit in which their agents should 
te received by our own missionaries occupied 
in the same field. I have lived too long 
among Hindus and Mohammedans to have 
a spark of the “Orangeman”’ in my constitu- 
tion. I have many valued friends and some 
relatives who are Roman Catholics, laymen, 
priests, and indifferents. The phenomenon, 
however, presented by Roman Catholic mis- 
sious in Asia and Africa is one which cannot 
be overlooked by any who are interested, as I 
deeply am, in the progress of Christian mis- 
sions. Complications of a startling kind will 
arise in this or the next generation amidst the 
nascent Christianities, and it is as well to con- 
sider calmly, drawing our notices: from their 
own published reports, whether in very deed 
the Roman Catholic missionaries do preach the 
same Gospel as ourselves. If it can be shown 
that they do not, the line of division between 
us and them must be drawn, reluctantly per- 
haps, but as clearly as betwixt us and the 
Hindu, the Mohammedan, and the Buddhist. 
The most dangerous of errors is the perver- 
sion of the truth. 

1 turn aside at the outset to discuss a point 
which, though it may appear a minor one, is, 
indeed, of the utmost importance—viz., the 
appearance in Roman Catholic missions of a 





addition to the Trinity. There is no use in 
mincing words here, for the native of Asia or 
Africa will never be brought to see the posi- 
tion we speak of in any other light. Roman 
Catholie publications are full of the worship, 
the goodness, and the power of the Mother of 
our Lord. Chapels are erected even in China 
to ‘‘Notre Dame de Lourdes.’’ Venerable 
bishops, after spending years in Abyssinia, 
hurry off to Lourdes as soon as their vessel 
reaches Marseilles. In moments of trial and 
difficulty prayers are offered to ‘‘ Our Mother 
at Lourdes.” In fact, this petty town, from 
the mind of the French missionary, at least, 
has driven out the thought of Rome and of 
Jerusalem, and the newly-fashioned image in 
the cleft of the rock of the Pyrentes has 
drawn away the worshipers of older shrines. 

To enable me to comprehend this phenom- 
enon and to abtain trustworthy and original 
documents, 1 proceeded Jast Autumn to 
Lourdes, carefully inspected the outward sym- 
bols of the new cuit, and purchased at the 
grotto copies of all the literature sold by per- 
mission of the authorities. Lourdes is the 
newest and most frequented by the French 
of the shrines of the Virgin. Here we find 
French refinement and Nineteenth Century 
culture in the graceful lines of the modern 
statue, and in the tasteful arrangements of the 
beautiful gardens and walks that surround it- 
I crossed the Pyrenees, on leaving Lourdes, 
and about one hundred miles due south 
I came, from the youngest, upon the 
oldest shrine in Europe, that of Nostra 
Sefiora del Pilar, at Zaragossa. Here Iewas face 
to face witb what has been the consolation and 
hope and joy of the Spanish nation for fifty 
generations. I carefully inspected the out- 
ward symbols of the worship offered, and pur- 
chased a copy of the authorized Spanish narra- 
tive in connection with it. Absence of culture 
and presence of dirt, a Madonna and Child of 
wood, of an antiquity and rudeness which 
render it priceless, and clothed in tinse)] gar- 
mente, which assimilate it to the appearance 
of a Hindu idol—bere was what we encoun- 
tered, and the contrast with Lourdes was of the 
greatest. Yet it is necessary to consider these 
two shrines together, since they form the earli- 
est and latest development of a cult which is 
totally unauthorized, and the effect of which 
it is idle and worse than idle to ignore in 
connection with Christian missions to the 
heathen. I proceed to describe the two 
“sacred ’’ places. 

Lourdes is a small town in the valley of the 
Pyrenees. It is traversed by two lines of rail- 
ways and was totally unknown beyond the 
province prior to the occurrence of the events 
which I am about to record. Pope Pius 1X, 
upon his own authority, bad just promulgated 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Mother of our Lord when this 
place became famous. Now let me not be 
misunderstood. If there is one Scripture char- 
acter to which, above all others, the pious 
Christian looks as the type of sweetness and 
goodness, it is that of the most blessed among 
women, upon whom the honor fell of being 
Mother of the Saviour. The Church of Rome 
has been led, however, to go further than this, 
and not without opposition was the dogma 
referred to declared. While men’s minds were 
still stirred by the event, on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, a swineherd, aged twelve, named 
Bernadette Soubirons, was tending her pigs 
close to the Grotto Masabielle, on the banks 
of the River Gave, when, according to her 
statements, a vision appeared to her eighteen 
times, at different intervals, in the form of a 
beautiful lady, dressed in white, with a blue 
sash, a rose of gold on each foot, and a rosary 
on her arm, consisting of white beads witha 
gold thread. She had apreared at La Salette 
in the same costume, afew years before. She 
made the sign of the cross, and on ber third 
appearance asked the little girl to come to the 
grotto fifteen times, which she did; and the 
lady appeared every day and made several 
communications. She imparted three secrets 
to the girl, which she was to tell no 
one, and these have never been revealed. 
She promised her happiness in the next 
world. She gave leave to her to bring her 
companions with her, and as many persons 
as wished ; and, as a fact, many of the neigh- 
bors went, and beheld the girl in ecstasy, but 
saw and heard nothing. The Virgin told her to 
pray for sinners, to tell the curé of the parish 
to build a church on the rock, and to have pro- 
cessions. When the girl delivered this message 
to the curé, who was preparing her for her first 
communion, he cautioned her and told her to 
ask the Ladyto make the rose trees of the 
grotto blossom in winter. The request was 
made, but not complied with. The next mes- 
sage was: “‘ Penitence ! Penitence ! Penitence !”” 
The girl was told to walk upon her knees, and 
kiss the ground for the sake of sinners. On a 
subsequent occasion the waters of a new foun- 
tain in the grotto were set free, and the day 


following « was performed by there 
healing oe The curé then consulted his 
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bishop, and a great stir took place in the neigh 

borhood. The interview ceased for some time, 
till, at length, on the Feast of the Annuncia 

tion, the girl saw the Lady again, in spite of 
the grotto being walled up by the police, and, 
by order of the curé, asked her her name; and 
the reply was, inthe presence of many thou- 
sands, who saw nothing but the girl and heard 
no sound whatever: “I AM THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION.” This message was 
conveyed to the curé, who is described by the 

girl as being well content, That priest has 
now been raised to honor and dignity in the 
Roman Church. At the last day it will be 

known what part he played in this matter. 

We seem to hear the echo of some old Church 
legend of far-Qff time, but it sounds strangely 
in the nineteenth century. For mygelf, I 
wish that I could possess the sweet credulity 
of the Latin race, which in days gone by could 
find Diana and a Nymph by every fountain, 
and in modern times can find an apparition 
in every grotto. 

It is true, indeed, that God does confound 
the wise and the strong and give grace to the 
weak; yet it isto be wished, in all humility, 
that so momentous a truth had been revealed 
to man bya more trustworthy channel than 
the words of aswineherd of tender years, in 
an ecstatic state, tutored by a village priest. 
No chain is stronger than its weakest link, and 
this link is of the most fragile kind. Yet the 
following consequences are unhesitatingly 
drawn and taught, from what we have stated, 
in the official reports, sanctioned by Pope Pius 
IX, in 1873: ‘‘* She shall bruise his head.’ It 
will be the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Grotto of Lourdes that will put 
down the French Revolution. Franceis de- 
voted to Mary and to the Papacy. Mary, who 
resembles a lily, according to the ‘Song of 
Solomun,’ owes a good turn to France, and has 
chosen France, whose royal emblem is the 
* Fleur de Lis’ of the Bourbons, to say to the 
world ‘I am the Immaculate Conception,’ and 
by these very wordsto prove the infallibility 
of the Pope, who pronounced the dogma on 
his own authority.” 

Miracle after miracle is reported to have fol- 
lowed the wonderful announcement of this ap- 
parition. The clergy, bishops, and Pope, after 
examination and re-examination of the girl, 
gave full credence to her story. The grotto 
became a shrine; bathivg-bouses were filled 
with the holy water of the fountain. In a 
neighborhood abounding with mineral springs 
of all kinds, it is worthy of note that the water 
of this spring is neither warm nor medicated. 
Life-long sutterers are placed in the water and 
cured at once. The grotto is thronged with 
worsbipers. A marble statue represents the 
Virgin as she appeared ; and it is to be ob- 
served that, unlike most other sacred images, 
she is here without her Child, and stands alorfe, 
asthe sole object of worship. A church has 
sprung up on the summit of the rocks. Pro- 
cessions of the faithful are organized from 
every part of France, and the pilgrims shout 
out, in true French style: ‘* Vive  lmmaculée 

Co.weption.”” Those that are cured leave their 
crutebes, and sick-chairs, and other surgical 
“appliances in the grotto, the roof of which is 
darkened by the flaming tapers. Mission- 
houses, rest-houses, and refreshment-rooms 
are erected in convenient sites. Over all, ona 
high rock, towers an image of our Saviour on 
the cross; but few seem to think of him. 
Shops are opened, with the tempting induce- 
ment of being kept by a “‘ Tante de Bernadette” 
or called ** A La Soubirons,” in which pames 
cafés and restaurants also rejoice. It is impos- 
sible to check the natura] channels in which 
French culture will flow. The grounds are laid 
out in French style, crannies of the rock of 
the grotto are stuffed with letters to the Vir_ 
gin, in the French language. The remark was 
made to me in the train that the attendants of 
the shrines of the Virgin in the adjoining vil- 
lages were very jealous of the new arrival. 
And well they may be. ** C’est une chance pour 
Lourdes,” said the landlady of a neighboring 
town, whose business was injured. The rail- 
way companies have Jent themselves to the 
movement., There are special waiting-rooms 
and special accommodation for pilgrims at the 
station, special trains, and reduced pilgrims’ 
fares. As the train approaches the station, the 
Image is bailed from the windows of the car- 
riages, and one is reminded of what one has 
seen practiced by the Russians at Troitska, near 
Moscow. The innkeepers, the retailers of comes- 
tibles, tobacco, and spirits, the silversmiths, the 
dealers in rosaries, religious literature, wax 
candles, photography, pictures, and reliques 
make a tremendous harvest. The poor little 
girl was carried off to a convent, where she 
soon died, in the odor of sanctity. Death has 
sanctified her message, and she is classed 
among the benefactors of, France—such as 
Genevieve, Germaine, and Jean d’Arc. 

The only cause of alarm is the chance of a 
later apparition ; Lourdes basso soon eclipsed 
La Salette aud Paray-le-Monial. pain is in- 
capable of such things—with her five great 
shrines, sanctified by years, she is jealous of 
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innovation; Italy has passed the mystic peri- 
od; the Teutonic races are too cold ; but Ire- 
land already gives signs of apparitions, and it 
may be expected that the message, when it 
does come, will be of a most practical charac- 
ter. The French priesthood make use of their 
apparition as a lever against the Republic, 
against the new order of things, against the 
Liberals of France. 

I have looked through, as far as a reasonable 
man can read, the excited, highly poetic, and 
extremely patriotic literature which I pur- 
chased. It is with amazement one reads, ina 
volume sanctioned by Pope and cardinal: 
“There are two lambs upon the altar of sac- 
rifice—Jesus the Lamb of God, and Bernadette 
the Lamb of the Immaculate Virgin.”” Again: 
“ Since the manifestation of the ‘Word’ nothing 
parallel has occurred, until the manifestation of 
‘The Mother of the Word ’ took place.” Again . 
“After the great words of Jesus, ‘I am the 
Son of God,’ no words are greater than ‘I am 
the Immaculate Conception.’”” Again: ‘‘I 
am that I am,’ said God to Moses. ‘Iam the 
Immaculate Couception’ said Marie to Berna- 
dette,’’ which the writer interprets to wean: 
*** Nothing takes place without Me, for I am 
the Mother of the Creator of all things.’ ” 
Again: “**The angels sang at the birth of 
our Lord’; the Virgin herself uttered her di- 
vine hymn of praise. One word was wanting 
to the Magnificat, one glory was wanting to 
all the glories with which generations have 
honored her; and it was in this generation, in 
which Satan reigns, and in France, which 
Satan tries to destroy, that she proclaimed her- 
self : ‘I am the Immaculate Conception.’ ”’ 

The Bishop of Tarbes, the diocesan, in his 
mandement, notices, rather xaively, as one of 
the proofs of the genuineness of the appari- 
tion, the ‘ convenance, or opportuneness, of the 
words of the Virgin, as having for their object 
the support of the infallibility of the Pope, 
who had promulgated the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception.” A skeptical genera- 
tion might, perhaps, be excused if it re- 
marked also on this extreme opportune- 
ness, the miracle, or apparition, coming, as it 
did, midway between the promulgation of the 
two dogmas, and confirming the one prospect- 
ively and the other retrospectively. What 
strikes the observer most, however, is the ex- 
treme narrowness of view of the French inter- 
preters of the vision. Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save all mankind ; but it is not- 
able that the French apparitions take place for 
peculiarly French purposes and for the Pope. 
No advantages, material or spiritual, are held 
out to Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Roman Cath- 
olic Germany. This really appears in a most 
offensive manner, and, one would think, must 
be felt as such. The Virgin is called the 
“Queen of Heaven, of the angels, and of 
France.”’ France is called the “Queen of 
Nations.” In the dedicatory letter of the 
bishop it is clear that the object of the miracle 
is to serve as a weapon against the revolution, 
which oppresses the Pope, by deprivation of his 
temporal power, and which menaces France. 
This is worked out more fully in a volume 
published, last year, by the Superieur of the 
Capuchin Mission at Lourdes. The pamphlet 
is entitled ‘‘ On Our Social Sores.”” Bernadette 
is made out, by quotations from Scripture, to 
have appeared mainly to counteract these evils. 
The sores are eight in number: I. The small 
families to which French people notoriously 
restrict themselves. Bernadette was one of 
ine. II. The desertion of the villages for the 
reat cities. Barnadette was a peasant. III. 
The credulousness as regards miracles. Ber- 
xadette proves miracles. IV. The great pau- 
verism question. Bernadette was poor, and 
yet chosen of God. V. The undue exaltation 
of the state. Bernadette is said to have resist- 
ed the police, and thus “ protected the liberty 
of the human soul.”? VI. The contempt of 
monastic life. God placed Bernadette in a 
convent. VII. The sin of lay education. God 
placed Bernadette in a convent of teaching 
nuns. VIII. The indulgence in sensuality. 
God ordained to Bernadette a brief life of 
suffering. In very truth, the poor child never 
recovered from the delirious state of excite- 
ment into which she had been drawn. 

It is remarkable how the French priests 
dilate upon the personal charms of the Virgin 
and with what ravishing epithets they speak 
of her beautiful statue. The words express a 
love beyond that of children to a mutber. 
Bernadette, who by her photograph is proved 
to have been a very ordinary person, is de- 
scribed as “‘ angelic,” “‘ beautiful as the morn. 
ing star,’’ as taking her place in the choir of 
virgins round the throne of the Lamb, close to 
Genevieve, Jean d’Arc, Germaine, and other 
illustrious shepherdesses. We can wonder, 
however, at no amount of credulity when 
Cardinal Manning preaches that those who can 
Coldly object to the history of Margaret Ala- 
Coque, at Paray-le-Monial, would, had they 
lived in the time of the disciples, have denied 
that Jesus appeared to Paul at Damascus! 

I will now recount from the latest Spanish 
authorities, purchased on the spot, some 








months since, the received account of the 
Virgin of Zaragossea. It is almost necessary to 
hold one’s breath while we read this marvel- 
ous history. One year after the death of 
Christ, the Apostles met together to distribute 
the world into mission-fields, and, after con- 
sulting the Queen of Heaven, and hearing 
Peter, the Vicar of Christ, celebrate mass, they 
all prayed with the Queen of the Angels for 
the Holy Spirit, and they heard a voice order- 
ing Peter to divide the provinces among the 
Apostles. To James the Greater fell Judea, 
Samaria, and, strange to say, Spain. It appears 
that, in the early days of missions, traveling 
was very much assisted by the Apostles being 
lifted up and carried from one country to an- 
other by angels. James went to Spain, A. D. 
35, in the month of August, and landed at 
Cartagena. He preached at Granada, where 
he was much persecuted by the Jews. He was 
thrown into prison ; but the Virgin, being ap- 
pealed to, came on a wagnificent throne and 
released him. He then preached all over An- 
dalusia, accompanied by a guarg of angels, 
supplied by the Virgin. He passed through 
Toledointo Portugal, thence to Galicia, and at 
last arrived at Zaragossa. He established 
churches and appointed bishops in many 
piuces, performing miracles everywhere. Now, 
James was to be the first Apostle who should 
suffer martyrdom. Our Lord, therefore, ap- 
peared to his Mother, while she was still living 
at Jerusalem, and directed her to proceed at 
once to Zaragossa and order James to return 
to Jerusalem, tosuffer martyrdom. The faith- 
ful chronicle gives all the conversation which 
passed betwixt our Lord and his Mother on 
this subject with extreme minuteness. James 
was to be ordered, before his departure, to 
build a temple at Zaragossa in honor of the 
Virgin, where she would be reverenced and in- 
voked for the good of Spain. The Virgin 
asked for special protection to this temple and 
special blessings to the worshipers, and her 
Son replied that his Mother possessed all his 
power, and that whatever she promised in be- 
half of this sanctuary should be accomplished. 
The Virgin, still living in her mortal body, was 
then raised on a throne by seraphim and 
cherubim, and, accompanied by thousands of 
angels, conveyed from Jerusalem to Zaragossa. 
Over and over again the chronicler draws at- 
tention to the fact that she came in her mortal 
body, before her death ; and not, as in the case 
of appearances at other shrines, merely as an 
apparition. She arrived on the second of 
January, at midnight. St. James was roused 
from his sleep, with bis disciples, on the banks 
of the River Ebro, outside the town, when this 
wonderful arrival took place. With her came 
a small column of jasper or marble and a small 
Image of the Queen of Heaven, with her Child 
in her arms, made of a different material. 

The sApostle received the Mother of our 
Lord with profound reverence, and she con- 
veyed to him her message, and, as a proof of 
the truth of her promises in favor of the new 
temple, she told him that she herself had 
brought this pillar, and placed her own image 
upon it, which would remain there till the end 
of the world. The angels planted the pillar 
and placed upon it the image, and James 
humbly implored her protection for Spain. 
The Virgin returned to Jerusalem in the same 
way, leaving an angel in perpetual charge of 
this sanctuary, where he is on duty to this 
day. A chapel was built over the column, and 
eventually a vast cathedral has inclosed the 
chapel. 

James then left Zaragossa, having appoint- 
ed Athanasius as the first bishop, and, em- 
barking on the Catalan coast, sailed for Ephe- 
sus, where he met and prostrated himself at 
the feet of the Virgin, and asked her assist- 
ance and presence in his approaching martyr- 
dom at Jerusalem, and, again, her special 
protection for Spain. James went to Jerusa- 
lem, and at the hour of his death he prayed 
that the Virgin would come to assist him; 
and she was brought upon a throne from 
Ephesus, by angels, to see him die, and was 
then taken back. His disciples conveyed his 
body from Jerusalem to Joppa, and thence to 
aspot in Galicia, in Spain, where it was dis- 
covered, many centuries afterward, and buried 
under the present shrine of Santjago di Com- 
postella. . 

Such, for the glorification of Spaniards, is 
the legend of their patron saint, and of their 
two great shrines of Zaragossa and Santjagg. 
If, indeed, it is purely and selfishly national, 
it is, at least, not the outcome of deliberate 
fraud, nor was it devised fora purpose. There 
are no less than five principal shrines of the 
Virgin in Spain: I. La Pilar, at Zaragossa. 
{I. The Atocha, at Madrid. III. Monte Ser- 
rato, near Barcelona. 1V. Guadalupe, in New 
Castile. V. Toledo. Wecan sympathize with 
the circumstances of the people of Spain. 
For many centuries their country was overrun 
by Mohammedans from Africa. They passed 
through periods of deep affliction. They 
fought hard for their faith ; and these images, 
which are most interesting to the antiquarian, 
were one moment concealed, and then sud- 





denly appeared at’ the head of their armies, as 
a consolation to the people and asa center of 
union, the palladia of the nation. In the time 
of sieges, plagues, and tribulation, having no 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, they turned to 
these images, and, having loved them in the 
time of their deep degradation, they cannot 
abandon them. Even now, though Spain 
has lost her rank among the nations, she 
has her Pilar, the most ancient of the virgin 
shrines of Europe, and she christens her 
daughters after it. Nothing will turn her from 
the worship of these images, in some respects 
80 like the special worship of the local Devi 
by the Hindu. For Spain this worship has 
formed a leading factor in the nation’s life 
and it stands invested with the sanction and 
the prestige of centuries. It is, indeed, a re- 
ligion underlying and separate from the great 
cult of Rome. 

In contrast to the elegant and classical white 
figure of the Virgin, which seeks to realize the 
French idea of beauty, the images in Spain are 
generally black, and so covered with jewels 
that nothing is left visible but the face. They 
have extensive and costly wardrobes; have aged 
priests specially told off to wait upon them, 
who dress them in different costumes, accord- 
ing tothe particular church festival. I have 
often stood in the temples of the Hindus, and 
watched the proceedings of the Brahmins and 
the attitude of the worshipers; and it isa 
very sad feeling which comes over me when I 
think how much they are akin to the pro. 
ceedings I have also watched in the Greek 
churches at Jerusalem, and in Russia, and 
in the shrines of the Latin races in Spain, 
France, and Italy. The motif of the 
ritual is a mystery to the uninitiated, in the 
one case, as in the other; but the trained 
Brahman would, drawing from the common 
source of superstitious error, speedily under- 
stand it. For the Brahman is a philosopher, 
and the worship of the *‘ Divine Mother ”’ irre- 
sistibly recalls to the philosophic mind the 
sentiment that led former ages to worship 
Cybele, that urges the savage to recognize the 
influence and to propitiate the power of 
‘“*Mother Nature,” and that brings the Hindu 
himself to bow before the shrine where the 
“divine”? and the ‘‘maternal’’ are blended, 
even though, in his case, the result may be to 
prostrate him before the image of Prithivi or 
of Durga. Of course, miracles are reported of 
these shrines. Especially is this so with 
regard to La Pilar. Pope after Pope has ac- 
knowledged the miraculous power, in bulls, 
The pious chronicler tells of suits decided in 
favor of the Virgin, brought by parties who 
questioned her power. It is marvelous how 
any one in Zaragossa who cared for his life 
should dare to do this. There is an extensive 
street occupied by silversmiths, who make large 
gains by fabricating silver models, and who 
would be as stout in defense of their image as 
the Ephesians were of old in defense of 
Artemis, whose statue, like that of Zaragossa, 
fell down from Heaven; yet the world has 
outlived that veneration of Artemis which 
two thousand years ago it would have been 
dangerous to question. Among the most 
remarkable of the miracles vouched for by 
the chronicler is that of a laborer who losta 
leg by accident, and was supplied with a new 
one by the Virgin, with a line of red marking 
the place where the old limb had been cut 
away. 

In reading the depressing account of miracles 
performed at these shrines, I was struck by the 
extraordinary capriciousness of the healing 
power. Of the thousands who flock to the 
shrines with ailments, and the thousands who 
fill the hospitals and lie about the streets, to 
elicit charity by exhibiting disgusting sights, 
bow few are healed! The priest of Lourdes 
tells us how his virgin worked three miracles 
to residents of a village, which happened to 
be his own residence, because for many cen- 
turies the ‘‘Ave Maria’? bell had been rung 
three times at daybreak. He mentions the 
conversion of an English Protestant, and of 
two very old sinners, and records one remark- 
able case of parents having taken to the shrine 
a child with an incurable disease, and going 
home without a cure, but happy in the fact 
that they and their child had been converted 
to the true faith, a more precious blessing than 
bodily health. That such miracles may take 
place al will admit; but the question at Lourdes 
applies to physical miracles. The French 
and Spanish chronicles both dilate upon the 
number of the pilgrims; but, had they visited 
Jerusalem at Easter, or Hurdwar, Benares, 
Gya, or other places of Hindu pilgrimage, they 
would recognize how comparatively insignifi- 
cant was the display of faith numerically 
evidenced in European countries, when con- 
trasted with the vast numbers, the enormous 
distances traversed, the sufferings by the way 
in the long marches on foot, the hunger and 
thirst, the illnesses and the deaths of the 
Oriental pilgrimages. 

The object of this paper is to show, in the 
facts actually exhibited at the present day, 
how the Church of Rome, from the very earliest 





times to which the Legend of Zaragossa can be 
attributed, down to the present century, with 
its Legend of Lourdes, has invariably lent 
itself to any and every development of mysti- 
cism, to any and every expansion of the limits 
of Holy Writ, in defiance of the closing verses 
of the Revelation ; and that it is impossible to 
say what further extension, both of dogma 
and practice, it may yet hold, soto speak, in 
reserve. The ‘* Message”? or teaching em- 
bodied in the practices we have above referred 
to is, moreover, very clearly different from 
that which was given by the Master to his 
Apostles, and by them was preached to the 
world. Whately remarks that the spontane- 
ous corruption of Christianity is caused by 
the natural, unrestrained workings of the 
human mind. This feature is evidenced in 
the decay and degradation of the Mobam- 
medan, Hindu, and Buddhist beliefs, With 
the exception of the three last developments 
in France—La Salette, Paray-le-Monial, and 
Lourdes—the superstitions of the unreformed 
Church were not the results of systematic con- 
trivance, but sprang spontaneously in the in- 
digenous growth of the human heart. They 
arose successively, gradually, and impercepti- 
bly, and were, in many instances, in an age of 
darkness, first overlooked, then unsuccessfully 
opposed, then tolerated, then sanctioned, aud 
fiually embodied in a system, of which they 
are either to be regarded as the cause or the 
effect. How far they were originally pious 
frauds, sincerely intended to promote a good 
end; how far they have been adopted by less 
scrupulous agents, for their own views—all 
this is known to God alone. 

The conclusion to which one is compelled to 
arrive is that Asiatic and African Churches, 
if tanght such doctrines and influenced by 
such practices, will fall into greater errors 
than those to which they are now liable. 
They will have changed the names of the 
images they worship, but will have con- 
served the practices and the feelings which 
the worship inspired. The Mohammedan 
will, of course, utterly reject them; and his 
simple monotheistic faith will be better for 
him than the combined delusion and degrada- 
tion of Gospel history and of Gospel truth by 
which it might be sought to replace it. The 
Hindu will recognize the Virgin and Child in 
his Devaki and Krishna, and the worship of the 
Infant Christ will have pre-existed for him in 
the cult of the Infant Krishna. If he could be 
made to understand the meaning of the wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart, he would be irresisti- 
bly led to connect it with one of his most re- 
volting forms of worship. The philosophic 
mind of the Brahman will develop and rearrange 
the new facts into new triads, the female ele- 
ment being largely developed, as it is now inthe 
DeviandSakhti. The Hindu will arguethatan 
Heavenly Father and his adorable Son care as 
much for the people of India as for Spain and 
France. They will conclude that the Virgin 
Mother should do as much for St. Thomas, the 
apostle of India, as for St. James, the apostle 
of Spain. This might give birth toan Indian 
Pilar. The necessity of opposing secular edu. 
cation, a heretical government, and an alien 
conqueror would quite justify an Indian 
Lourdes. ‘Yhe French priests attribute the 
phylloxera among the vines of France to the 
wrath of God with the French Republic. 
Surely, the continuous famines of India would, 
in like manner, evidence his displeasure with 
the Anglo-Indian tyranny. ‘ihe nomina) 
Christian of the Indian Roman Catholic 
Church will, indeed, look for Christ and his 
precious promises ; but he will fail to find them 
amidst the congeries of European legend 
and the widespread development of spiritual 
hero-worship. The African will recognize 
with delight bis old fetishes in the skull, bones, 
hairs, and fragments of dress of saints and 
martyrs. But enough. For these simple and 
philosophic minds the simplest form of our re- 
ligion is necessary ; and we ought to be thank- 
ful that it is so simple as to admit of the 
highest and the humblest receiving it alike, 
where nothing is added to the old story of 


the Bible. 
Lymn Notes. 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





From Honolulu, and previously from Yoko- 
hama, comes yet another account of the origin 
of ‘I love to steal awhile away.’’ So deeply 
and widely has this lyric made its mark and 
so many people are interested in its story that 
I may be excused for reopening the subject. 

January 27th, 1879, Dr. 8. R. Brown, of Ja- 
pan, wrote to Dr. Damon, of the Sandwich 
Islands, at his request, a long letter, which 
was printed in Zhe Friend, Honolulu, April, 
1879. In this he says: ‘‘l now have before 
me my mother’s autobiography in MS8., written 
at the urgent request of her children, at Chi- 
cago, 1H., in 1849, and I cannot do better than 
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to copy from it her own account of the occa- 
sion that induced her to write’ the verses, 
This account is now copied anew: 


“T had, while living in East Windsor, kept a 
kind of diary, avd continued it in Ellington, 

onn. I wrote several scraps of poetry fu 
Ellington, which were published by my broth- 
er, Nathan Whiting, in the Heligious Intell genc- 
er, at New Haven. It was in Ellington that I 
wrote the ‘ Twilight Hymn.’ My baby daugh- 
ter was in my arms when I wrote it. I had 
been out on a visit at Dr. Hyde's, and several 
were present. After tea one of my neighbors, 
whol had ever felt was my superior in every 
Wway.came and sat down near me, chatting 
with another lady, without noticing me. Just 
as I was rising to vo home, she turned sudden- 
ly upon me, and said; ‘Mrs. Brown, why do 
yeu come up at evening so near our house, 
and then go back without coming in? If you 
want anything, why don’t you come in and 
ask forit? Il could not think who it was, and 
sent my girl down the garden to see; and 
she said it was you. That you came to the fence, 
but, seeing her, turned quickly away, mutter- 
ing something to yourself.’ There was some 
thing in her manner, more than her words, 
that grieved me. I went home, and that even- 
ing was leftalone. After my children were all 
in bed, except my baby, I sat down in the 
kitchen, with my child in my arms, when the 
grief of my heart burst forth in a flood of 
tears. I took pen and paper, and gave vent to 
‘my oppressed heart in what I called ‘My 
Apology for my Twilight Rambles, addressed 
to a Lady.’ It will be found ifn its original 
form in an old manuscript among my papers. 
In preparing it (some years after) for Nettle- 
ton’s ‘ Village Hymus,’ some three or four 
verses were suppressed and a few expressions 
altered. In the original the first stanza was: 

“*T love to steal awhile away 

From little ones and care.’ 
This was strictly true. I had four little 
children ; a small, unfinished house; @ sick 
sister in the only finished room ; and there was 
not a place, above or below, where I could re- 
tire for devotion, without a liability to be in- 
terrupted, There was no retired room, rock, 
or grove where I could go, as in former days; 
but there was no dwelling between our house 
aud the one where that lady lived. Her gar- 
den extended down a good way below her 
house, which stood on a beautiful eminence 
The garden was highly cultivated, with fruits 
and tlowers. I loved to smell the fragrance of 
both (though I could not see them), when I 
could do so without neglecting duty; and I used 
to steal away from all within doors, and, going 
out of our gate, stroll along under the elms 
that was planted for shade on each side of the 
road. And, as there was seldom any one pass- 
ing that way after dark, I felt quite retired and 
alone with God. I often walked quite up 
that beautiful garden, and snuffed the fra- 
grance of the peach, the grape, and the ripen 
ing epple, if not the flowers. I never saw any 
one in the garden, and felt that 1 could have 
the privilege of that walk and those few mo- 
ments of uninterrupted communion with God 
without encroaching upon any one; but, after 
once knowing that my steps were watched and 
made the subject of remark and censure, | 
pever could enjoy itasI had done. I have 
often thought Satan had tried his best to pre- 
vent me from prayer, by depriving me of a place 
to pray.” 

Not a few readers will feel that it would be 
wrong to suppress any portion of this simple 
and modest narrative, which was written in 
her son's words, without “the remotest idea 
that it would ever be printed, or be seen by 
any but her children.” The tale, as it came 
from her own pen, deserves wider circulation 
than the Honolulu Friend could give it, and 
Dr. Damon is to be thanked for sending it to 
us. It is very full and explicit in some details, 
which were lightly touched in the account 
given verbally to Dr. Wolcott; as that, on the 
other hand, supplies elements or hints that are 
wanting here. I wish we knew whether the re- 
vision for Nettleton (into the five stanzas now 
universally known) was made by Mrs. Brown 
herself. That seems to be intimated above, but 
the point is not clear. 

Another extract from Dr. Brown’s letter to 
Dr. Damon will have interest : 

“A month ago I received a sprig and clover- 
blossom from her grave, sent me by a yentle- 
man in Walton (N. Y.), who always visits the 
spot when be goes to Monson, his birthplace, 
because he cannot forget his teacher, having 
been a member of an infant class she taught 
there for many years. It was a large class, 
and she prepared lessons for them that were 
published by the Massachusetts Sunday-school 
Society. Her record is on high, and 
she is with the Lord, whom she loved and 
served as faithfully as any person I ever 
knew ; nay, more than anyother. To ber | 
owe alll am; andif I have done any good in 
the world, to her, under God, itis due. She 
seems even now to have me in her hands, 
holding me up to work for Christ and his 
cause with a grasp that I can feel. I oucht to 
have been and to be a far better man than I 
am, having had such a mother.”’ 


I may have been in error in stating, after Mr. 
Mason, that her entire schooling was limited 
to three months. Dr. Brown says those three 
months were spent at a common school in 
Claverack (N. Y.), when she waseighteen ; that 
then and there she learned to write ; and that 
she never went to “* school from the time she was 
nine years old till she was eighteen.” A brief 
sketch by the Rev. Abraham Thompson, in The 
Sower and Gospel Field for Sept. Ist, 1880. 
which has been kindly sent me, says that till 
nine she was under the care of a grandmotber, 
and that ‘‘these were happy years.’’ If so, 
she must have been taught something in 
them. Atnine “ she went to live with a rela- 
tive, who was the keeper of a county jail.” 
From that date on, says her son, ‘those were 











years of intense and cruel suffering. Had she 
not been possessed of a heioic spirit, she would 
have been utterly crushed and ruined by what 
she was compelled to endure. The tale of her 
early life which she has left her children isa 
narrative of such deprivations, cruel treatment, 
and toil as it breaks my heart to read.” In 
after days, as we have seen, ber path was not 
over roses. Her life, with its grievous troubles 
and its blessed fruits, is nut the least powerful 
among many similar comments on the text 
**Tbrough much tribulation.” 

At eighteen she hada little sunshine, being 
taken in by the Whitinge, of Canaan, whom 
she always remembered gratefully. Deacon 
Nathan, whom she calls her brother, printed 
many contributions of bers in his paper. Al- 
together she seems to have published at least 
two volumes, and more stray pieces in prose 
and verse than I had supposed. 

lam glad to hear from one of her descend- 
ants that her MSS. ‘‘are in possession of her 
son’s family, all copied ready for the press, 
but not edited.’’ Some day, let us hope, the 
requisite editorial care will be supplied, and 
at least selections from her poems and auto- 
biograpby be given to the world. 

Legion University. 











Line Arts. 
ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 
SIxXTa Paren 

IF art is no more than decoration—and it is 
the fashion nowadays among a certain class 
of artists to hold that it is no more—then flower 
and fruit subjects furnish most admirable 
motives for a display of the artist’s skill. There 
area good many flower and fruit pictures in 
the two exhibitions now open in this city, and 
among them William Brown’s ‘ Peaches” 
(Academy, No. 47) are worthy of attention for 
their more than clever imitative quality. Mrs. 
J. Dillon’s contributions to the Academy are 
carefully drawn and pretty well composed. 
In the same collection there are similar sub- 
jects worthy of note by E. L. Coffin, Josephine 
Fagundus, H. E. Van Horne, Mary K. Sands, 
Mrs. A. N. Henshaw, N. 8. Jacobs, Alicia D. 
Crocker, Mary L. Baker, Marston Ream, L. E. 
Wilmarth, Charles Harry Eaton, Mary L, 
Baker, T. A. Richards, 8. N. A., M. L. Chapin, 
Mrs. C. M. Huckel, Adéle Brush, most of 
whom may be reckoned among New York 
artists. There are others who have essayed 
the painting of flowers and fruits; but rather 
as amateurs than with professional earnest- 
ness. There are still others whose work de- 
serves the special mention that it will receive 
by and by, in connection with names, to come 
further on. Miss Abbott’s admirable flower 
pleces have already been spoken of. In the 
north room of the Academy are two groups of 
hollyhocks—one by M. Louise Bates and the 
other by Mrs. James H. Brush—both vigorously 
painted, both decorative iu treatment, and 
looking as if they had both been painted from 
the same group of stately flowers. No. 213 (Mrs. 
Brush’s picture) gains greatly in effect from 
being surrounded by anarrow frame. Painters 
of this class of pictures would do well to note 
this, as it is useless to try to make flowers so 
brilliant in color as to outdo the points of 
light on a much-wrought, brightly gilded, and 
brightly polished frame. 

To return to our alphabetical list of New 
York artists. Mr. G. W. Brenneman (studio at 
No. 11 East 14th St.) claims a place. His 
picture in the Academy (No. 118), ‘‘A Horse 
Fair in Bavaria,’ has some excellent painting 
in it. His animals are always real animals. 
They bave in them life and movement. There 
is sometimes in Mr. Brenneman’s pictures a 
rather hard and crude coloring, a quality that 
is likely to come of much out-of-door paint- 
ing. The artist has, however, a keen percep- 
tion of humor, a quick recognition of strong 
points of character, and handles his brush 
with firmness. His pictures are never without 
interest. 

M. Seymour Bloodgood (No. 4 East 23d St.) 
is a landscape painter, who has but to unlearn 
some of the conventional rules of the schools 
regarding composition and color, and to study 
Nature with open eyes, in order to paint not 
passable, but excellent pictures, 

J. Carroll Beckwith (58 W. 57th St.)—a clear- 
headed, earnest, independent artist, who has 
taken no more from his masters than his own 
art nature could assimilate—has from the day 
he first put brush to canvas gone on with 
steady strides to a recognized place among the 
best artists of the country. Mr. Beckwith has 
studied under Carolus Duran, Yvon, and at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, and is now 
instructor in drawing at the Art Students’ 
League, in this city. In allof Mr. Beckwith’s 
work there is sure to be originality of concep- 
tion and vigor of execution. His subjects are 
not always well chosen, and his picture of a 
dead “‘Christian Martyr’? (No. 136), in the 
present Academy Exhibition, has so much of 
death in it that it makes one shudder to look 


Most living human Ueings in a healthy 
condition of mind and body feel an instinctive 
repugnance to a corpse, however beautiful the 
corpse may be. The portrait by Mr. Beckwith 
in the same room is much better; and, though 
the position of the right hand is somewhat 
unnatural and the pose of the figure suggestive 
of the photographer’s chair and clamp, there 
is a good feeling of color in the,work. It is to 
be reckoned among the best of the portraits in 
the Exhibition; but is not equal to much of 
Mr. Beckwith’s work that has been exhibited 
here. The “ Portrait of a Baby,” in the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Exhibition, is much better, 
though not carried beyond the sketch state. 
In the course of his artistic career Mr. Beck- 
with has been somewhat blown about by the 
winds of idle theories; but has always come 
back to his own individuality and clear vision 
for true things, without mucb harm. He has 
painted many good pictures ; but it is safe to 
say that the best picture of his life has not yet 
been painted. Mr. Beckwith is not one of the 
men that stop. 

J. Well® Champney, known also as 
‘*Champ,” isan artist who has friends all the 
way round the world; a man who has beena 
wanderer for art’s sake, but has never beea 
forgetful that he is an American, and has 
always done his best for art in his own 
country. His studio, at 337 Fourth Avenue, is 
only a workroom, where he crystallizes into 
picturesimpressions from his travels and stud- 
les from Nature. Mr. Champney’s best years 
of student life were spent at Ecouen, France, 
as a pupil of Edward Frére. In 1873 he trav- 
eled- through the Southern States, making 
sketches to illustrate Edward King’s ‘The 
Great South,” and Mr. Champney’s sketches 
were far the better part of the work. In 1875 
we hear of ‘**Champ” in Northern Spain, in 
the heart of the Carlist Rebellion. A few 
mouths later, and he is making drawings from 
American life for the French journal L’Jl/us- 
tration; and now he is in New York, and has 
several of his best pictures in the Academy 
Exhibition of this year. His ‘‘ Children Roast- 
ing Apples,” is as simple and sweet as children. 
The picture shows plainly the Ecouen influ- 
ences, but is in no sense imitative of Frére. 
“The Squire’s Daughter,” witb ber hands full of 
arbutus blooms, is as pretty a piece of maiden- 
ly beauty as one would wish to see. Innocence, 
purity, childhood, playtime, springtime, with 
tender bits from anywhere and everywhere in 
Nature—these are the things among which 
Mr. Champney finds his subjects. He is care- 
ful, conscientious, with a technique somewhat 
severe; and now and then one finds in his pic- 
tures too great elaboration and a handling 
that bears too much suggestion of the brush. 
His picture, ‘‘ April Mayflowers,’’in the last 
Water-Color Exhibition, was quite faultless ia 
ite way; and its way was a good way, too, for it 
was ap idyl of Spring and of childhood. 

J. F. Cropsey, N. A., bas been an N. A. siuce 
1851. He bas had av important part in making 
the Academy what it is, and the Academy has 
had an important part in making Mr. Cropsey 
what he is as an artist. In the earlier years of 
his art life Mr. Cropsey attracted no little at- 
tention in the art circles of England. His pic- 
tures in the Academy Exhibition of this year 
are most of them bad in most things, and ‘‘the 
peculiar manipulation characteristic of his 
style’? must strike every intelligent observer 
as being quite unlike the style of Nature. His 
lakes have the reflections of opalescent glass, 
and his skies and trees and waterfalls are 
Nature looked at through a prism. The lines 
in Nature are never bard and her colors 
bever crude. There have béen in some of 
Mr. Cropsey’s works flashes of genius; but 
his peculiar methods of work, his unaccount- 
able technique has done much toward putting 
them underabushel. His painting of Ameri- 
can autumn scenery has beep bis best work, 
and his pictures of lake and sea his worst. 
Waterfalls are never covered with spangles 
and tin-foil, except when displayed in fairy 
spectacles on the stage of a theater; and the 
leaves of trees cannot be accurately discerned, 
with every vein quite perfect, when the per- 
spective indicates that the beholder sees them 
at a distance of a hundred yards. Mr. Crop- 
sey’s pictures are seen to the worst advantage 
jn the Academy, banging as they do on the line 
of sight. They should have been hung high— 
very high—and as far away from the line of 
sight as possible. The picture “ Ramapo Val- 
ley” has a glowing sunset, and in the ‘* Acad- 
emy Notes”’ is described as follows: 


*“* An October afternoon ; the sun going down 
behind the trees. A transparent ‘ Indian Sum- 
mer haze’ gives tone to the atmosphere and 
mellows the vivid reds, yellows, purples, and 
browns of maples, chestauts, oaks, birches, 
and other foliage. Some of the trees are yet 
unchanged, and their bright greens add to the 
richness of the picture. An old bridge crosses 
the little river in the foreground, and from it 
a rough path leads across the mountains.” 


This is a pretty accurate description and 
gives a fair idea of what Mr. Cropsey tries to 
do in his pictures. 
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CHLORALISM AND ITS EFFECT ON 
HEALTH. 








Nervous sedatives of various kinds in our 
day come to special prominence. The cease- 
less activities of the age date far enough back 
to have given to manya child an inherited 
temperament which is oversensitive. The 
wear and tear and hurry of our American life 
keeps us at high tension. Business is pur- 
sued with an intensity that is exhausting, and 
even the pleasure, which is meant for recre- 
ation, is too often high-wrought and over- 
strained. [t sometimes seems as if Nature 
had made provision for our abnormal, as well 
as normal conditions. Tea and coffee, as if by 
intent, take the place of water. A little wine 
or beer is claimed to arouse exhaustive vitality 
and break the rigor of the overtax. Tobacco, 
with its cigarettes, has adapted itself to all 
classes, and the world issmoking. Those who 
quite occasionally use opium, bromide, or 
chloral to soothe and calm can be counted 
by tens of thousands. Household sedatives 
multiply, and the people do not await the 
prescription of the physician. We single out 
from these the chloral hydrate for the purpose 
of noting wherein it differs from some others 
of a similar class, and to inquire whether its 
use asa habit is fraught with danger to life 
and health. Brought first to our notice by 
Liebreich, it belongs to the class of moderu 
sedatives, and, therefore, has not had so fulla 
consideration in its habit-effects as opium, ete. 

In some respects it is quite distinct from the 
general order of sedatives tu which it belongs. 
It is at once to be admitted that its use does 
not create a desire at all in compare with 
that created so often by alcohol, opium, 
tobacco, and basheesh. It is more distinctly a 
pure hypnotic or sleep-producer than any of 
these. In some respects it is not so safe. 
There is not wanting the evidence that iu 
moderate doses it has produced serious syinp- 
toms, such as do not occur with the other 
named drugs. While we consider it safe to 
use opium for instances up to the effect sought, 
and in very large doses, itis directed never to 
use chloral in anew patient to an amount over 
60 grains, in divided doses. When long con- 
tinued, it is more likely to result in serious im- 
pairment of health than others of its class. 
The nervous system and sometimes the brain 
power seems to become permanently impaired, 
and the blood to lose its usual reparative power. 
The fact that delirium tremens has been 
known to result from intermission of its use 
after long habit points to its great effect on 
nervous tissue. its action even in moderate 
doses is direct upon the cerebrum. “In full 
doses it acts as an intense depressant upon the 
centers at the base of the brain, and upon the 
spinal cord, causing slowness and weakness of 
the heart’s action, probably vaso-motor paraly- 
sis, slowing of the respiration, and muscular 
weekness, with a certain amount of anesthesia.”’ 
Its effect upon the respiration is sometimes so 
marked as tocause alarm. At one time it was 
believed that it suddenly liberated chloroform 
into the blood. Its valuable and safe hypnotic 
effects, within certain limits, are highly prized 
by the physician; but, more even than most 
sedatives, it should be kept within the range of 
his prescription and approval. 

So early as 1871, Dr. Richardson, of London, 
drew attention to the increase iu its habitual 
use asa narcotic. He pointed out that its con- 
firmed use leads to confirmed disease. Its per- 
manent impairment of the involuntary nervous 
system is more pronounced than that of opium 
and more difficult to overcome. It seems to 
incline some to melancholia, and, hence, not a 
few suicides have been attributed to its use. 
Those who have been accustomed to alcobol, 
and in whom relax from potations causes 
sleeplessness, are very apt to resort to it, and 
probably with much permanent loss of mental 
power. Scholars of nervous temperament, 
who toil at thought until late hours, are bene- 
fited by occasional doses; but benefited far 
more if they take warning by the need of its use, 
and break themselves of the first habit, that 
they may not become victims of the seeond. 

While it is not true tbat it creates the insati- 
able longings which are known as to some of 
these allied drugs, it certainly must be enu- 
merated among ‘“‘the habits that enslave.” 
The facts elicited by the Clinical Society of 
London, and more recently by Dr. Kane, of 
New York City, confirms quite fully the views 
of Richardson, and shows how much we need 
to be on the guard against its habitual use, 
The very fact that any article is found to allay 
restlessness and anxiety, or to procure sleep, 
is a constant and plausible reason for ite use 
by a large class of nervous and disturbed peo- 
ple. It is all important to impress such that 
these remedies are only of temporary value. 
When there comes to be a continuous neces+ 
sity for their use, a disease has been created 
by the remedy which renders the former dis 
ease chronic, and adds to it a placebo that 
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makes the person incapable of restoration. 
Such hives drag on uncomfortably, notwith- 
standing the temporary relief, and are confirmed 
in an invalidity which is too often a living 
death. We have a joyful estimate of the fact 
that there are such remedies as opium, alcohol, 
chloral, and the bromides; for crises will 
come that must thus be met. It is the glory 
of medical science and its practical art that, 
while using and boasting in these, it recuper- 
ates the system by its true aliments, and use 
these merely as temporary appliances, to bring 
it back to that normal state in which such help 
will not be needed. It is for this reason that 
no other class of medicines should be so much 
under the sole jurisdiction and direction of 
the skilled practitioner as this class, unfitted 
for promiscuous medication and needing those 
limitations which only close observation and 
careful experience can decide. 


Music. 


Tue last Symphony Society Concert for the 
1880-81 season occurred onthe 2d inst., with 
the following program: 











ve! - ” 
Avis from Act T Of GAMO. rnc, ¢ amen. 
S1cNor GALASSI. 

Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain” (new)....... Berlioz. 
Ode, * Le Cing Mal” (BOW). ......ccccsccccccccees Berlioz, 
Sianor GALassi, and Male Chorus. 
I GE Takin cadenbemccveaterenssieckan Beethoven. 


The above selections formed a brilliant and 
sonorous close to this highly successful Soci- 
ety’s work this winter; and, always more at 
home in broad, full orchestral effects, Dr. 
Damrosch and his band appeared at their best 
in them. Although not strictly such, the 
Wagner numbers on the list might fairly be 
counted as novelties, and, with the usual en- 
terprise of the Symphony Society, two novel- 
ties proper—the ‘‘ Carnaval Romain” overture 
and the “Cinq Mai’? of Berlioz—were pre- 
sented. These latter proved of great beauty 
and interest, especially to the increasing circle 
of this remarkable French composer’s admir- 
ere in New York. The “Carnaval Romain” 
(originally an entre-actein Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini’) is excellently described by its 
title. Itis a highly fascinating little composi- 
tion, full of the whisk and frisk of the gay 
days it is supposed to depict. Its finale, based 
upon the second principal theme, is a partic- 
ularly taking and humorous idea; narrowly 
missing triviality, perhaps, but rollicking 
and carnavalesque to a degree. This over- 
ture was an effective foil to the pathet- 
jc and beautiful “Cinq Mai,” the al- 
ternately majestic and mournful meas- 
ures of which are in every sense beautiful. 
It is needless to remark that both these com- 
positions are orchestrated with all of Berlioz’s 
characteristic perfection and mastery of score; 
the ‘‘Ciaq Mai” also displaying few of his ec- 
centricities in this respect. Signor Galassi 
sang his aria with great dramatic expression 
and breadth; but surpassed himself in the 
“Cinq Mai,’’ which so perfectly suits his voice 
that it is not difficult to imagine Berlioz having 
it in his ears and mind when he wrote his 
music. The male chorus assisting at the re- 
hearsal and concert also did excellent and 
artistic service. We may remark that in the 
Symphony of the occasion the orchestra were 
less to be praised than in anything else they 
did. Attention to nice detail and shading was 
lacking and, indeed, in sentimental effects the 
Symphony Society band do not yet appear 
much to their advantage; but it would be un- 
fair and hypercritical, in view of such distinc- 
tively praiseworthy and beautiful qualities as 
their playing showed at this concert, to take 
them too strictly to task for small defects 
which a little more time is so certain to over- 
come. They are a noble body of musicians, 

which our city and country may well be 
proud, 


...-In reviewing Mr. Franz Rummel’s late 
series of piano recitals, at Steinway Hall, we 
are pleased to record them as in every way 8 
thorough success. The admirably selected 
and contrasted programs drew each afternoon 
audiences in size and character most flattering 
to this accomplished artist, who has made for 
himself so fine a reputation in America. In 
allthat Mr. Rummel has thus recently done, 
he has shown his mastery of his instrument 
and what fine intelligence and insight he 
brings to bear on the work in hand. In glanc- 
ing briefly over bis programs, we may remark 
upon his singularly beautiful and sympathetic 
playing of Mozart’s “ Fantasia in C Minor” at 
his first concert; and an equally refreshing and 
delightful performance of the same compos- 
er’s three numbers at the second recital. In 
these days of neglect and inattention here to 
this ever wonderful and lovely musician, to 
find him interpreted with the heart and under- 
standing is a too rare treat. Mr. Rummel 
should let us hear more of his Mozart playing. 
He excels in it. In all his Schumann work, 
this season, Mr. Rummel has also done himself 
especial credit—notably in the ‘‘ Faschingssch- 











wank,” the “Fantasie, Op. 17,” and the 
‘* Etudes Symphoniques,” while in the Sonata 
in G he has succeeded in giving us in more 
than one passage a new and-highly original, 
though quite legitimate reading. In fact, in 
the more modern school of piano writing and 
in musie of a thoroughly passionate or senti- 
mental coloring, without entailing too great 
brilliancy of touch and execution, Mr. Rum- 
mel seems to be at his best. We admit that he 
is a curiously uneven artist. His playing of 
Bach lacks clearness and nicety ; his work in 
Beethoven even might often be bettered ; and 
in Liszt he is at times not oversuccessful. 
Like so many of our artists of similar school 
and style, he is apt to confuse power with a 
tour de force, to sacrifice depth to effect, and 
there are now and then even false notes ; but 
these blemishes are more than pardoned in the 
general excellence of his efforts. Weare glad 
to announce that Mr. Rummel’s second and 
last series of recitals, beginning this week, 
promise to be equally successful, and in some 
respects of still greater interest than the pre- 
ceding series, to which we bave thus referred. 


....We have space merely to mention the 
delightful little chamber music concert of the 
Philharmonic Club, on the 5th, at Chickering 
Hall, at which Spohr’s beautiful Quintette, Op. 
53, excellently played by the Club, was a 
pleasant feature. Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” symphony has been heard for the first 
time in London. The decline of the old Phil- 
harmonic Society orchestra in that city is still 
a painfully noted fact. A new orchestra 
of sixty musicians is to be started in Boston, 
under Mr. Georg Henschel as conductor. 
Gounod’s new “ Tribut de Zamorra”’ is in re- 
hearsal, and Verdi’s ‘“‘Iago”’ is nearly scored. 
‘We shall report upon the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s concert, last week, in 
our next musical column. 
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Personalities. 

ALEXANDER II, the late Czar of Russia, was 
persuaded to adopt many devices to protect 
him from assassination. At one time he wore 
a chain breastplate under his tunic; but he 
could not bear its weight, so the expedient was 
adopted of causing his tunics to be padded 
with cotton wool, steeped in a preparation 
which rendered it, at least, knife-proof and 
difficult for even a bullet to pierce at long 
range. An attempt was made to poison the 
Czar, by sending him a petition covered with 
some noxious powder. After that he ceased to 
receive letters, papers, or petitions. Fora 
similar reason, he gave up smoking, though he 
used to like a cigar; and he drank no wine but 
from bottles uncorked in his presence. In the 
imperial kitchen the Czar’s food was prepared 
by a French cook, who plied all his vocations 
under the eyes of two police guards; not that 
the cook himself could incur any suspicion, 
but because some conspirator might have got 
at the ingredients he was preparing. The food 
was always cooked in the simplest way, with- 
out sauces, and it was tasted by two officials be- 
fore it was served at the Czar’stable. Every- 
thing that Alexander II ate or drank was tasted 
in his presence. 





...-George H. Boker tells this story about 
Edgar A. Poe: “‘One day I was sitting ata 
bookseller’s, who also published a serial, when 
Poe came in. If shabby, he was generally gen- 
teel and had the inherent look of a man of the 
world, out gf place and ostracised, yet with a 
compensating pride in his sense of finer intel- 
lect. After some little while, he said to the 
publisher: ‘Lend me ten dollars.’ ‘I can’t do 
it.’ (He was already in debt to his friend a hun- 
dred or two.) ‘Lend me five, then,’ said Poe. 
+I can’t do it, Poe. Ihave made up my mind 
not to lend any more.’ ‘Well,’ said Poe, 
‘will you give me ten dollars fora poem? 
* Yes, I will be glad to do that.’ Poe sat down, 
and, almost without hesitation, wrote a sonnet, 
exquisite in its wording, tender in its feeling. 
He handed it over to the publisher, who paid 
the money.” 


.«»-Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, 
while on a visit, in 1879, to Charleston, 8. C., 
went to the City Council Chamber, to see the 
old paintings, and became particularly inter- 
ested in the original portrait, life size, of Wash- 
ington, by Trumbull. He discovered that the 
painting was in a precarious condition, and 
expressed the belief that, if promptly taken in 
hand, its restoration and preservation for an- 
other century would be practicable. At a 
social gathering in Boston, last Fall, Mr. Win- 
throp renewed his suggestion, and offered to 
take charge of the work of restoring the pic- 
ture. The matter was laid before the Council 
some months ago, and a resolution was adopt- 
ed authorizing the mayor to forward the pic- 
ture to Mr. Winthrop. 


-..-Dr. Isaac Ray, in whose recent death the 
country is felt to have sustained a severe loss, 
was born in 1807, at Beverly, Mass. He wasa 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and began the 
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practice of medicine at Portland, Me., in 1827. 
At an early day he established a high reputa- 
tion as an authority upon the sabject of insan- 
ity. From 1845 to 1866 he was superintendent 
of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., making annual reports that have 
become classic. Since 1866 Dr. Ray has been 
a resident of Philadelphia. He was the author 
of a “Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence 
of Insanity,” “‘ Mental Hygiene,’’ ‘*‘ Contribu- 
tions to Mental Pathology,’’ and many occa- 
sional articles. 


....-King John of Abyssinia will be crowned 
as Negus Negussim and Emperor of Ethiopia 
at Gondar, next month. At one time the city 
of Gondar had from fifty to one hundred 
churches and about 50,000 inhabitants. Its 
population numbers at present about 7,000. 


...- Vladimir, the eldest of the new Czar’s 
brothers, has taken command of the Russian 
army. The Grand Duke Alexis, another 
brother, who, it will be recalled, traveled 
through the United States, in 1872, is destined 
for the navy. 





Science. 


Janssen has been experimenting upon the 
reversals of photographie action under intense 
{llumination or long exposure, using dry-plate 
processes. He finds that upona piven plate 
he can obtain the following transformations 
of the photographic image with solar light and 
his own apparatus for celestial photography : 





1, The ordinary negative image. 

2. A first neutral state, the plate becoming 
uniformly dark under the action of the de- 
veloper. 

8. A positive image which succeeds the first 
neutral s'ate. 

4. A second neutral state, opposed to the 
first, the plate becoming uniformly clear under 
the developer. 

5. A second negative image, like the first, 
but distinguished from it by the intermediate 
states which lie between and by the enormous 
difference of luminous intensity necessary to 
produce it. It requires more than a million 
times as much intensity of action. 

6. A third neutral state, like the first, the 
plate developing uniformly dark. 


No second positive has yet been obtained, 
though perhaps not impossible. In the course 
of his experiments, he has by direct exposure 
taken positive photographs of the sun, four 
inches in diameter, showing the spots in their 
usual dusky tints. By exposures of from one 
to three hours he has obtained perfect post- 
tives of the landscape around Meudon, one 
of them showing the sun asa white spotina 
dark sky. 


..A “‘seience note” in this paper for 
March 31st is a good illustration of a blunder’s 
tenacity of life. A paragraph in Nature last 
June, reported, on the authority of L’ EHiec- 
tricité, that Exner had made such a commu- 
nication, as stated, regarding the thermo-elec- 
tric-neutrality of bismuth and antimony in an 
atmosphere of pure nitrogen. This note in 
Nature was the occasion of Professor Young’s 
experiment, and the account of the experment 
was read at the sclentific meeting in Boston, last 
August, and sfterward published in the No- 
vember number of the Journal of Science. The 
note published last week was written for THE 
INDEPENDENT some months ago ; but had been 
mislaid, until the editor disinterred it from 
some limbo. But the point is that Erner 
never mude any euch assertion. How it hap- 
pened that he was so misreported is not clear ; 
but immediately after Prof. Y.’s article was 
published Exner sent a note to Nature entire- 
ly repudiating any such opinion. Prof. Y. has 
since, by a card in the same journal, apol- 
ogized for his innocent share in propagating 
the mistake. Justice to all concerned re- 
quires this note. 


....Professor Holden, of Washington, has 
been called tothe chair of astronomy in the 
University of Wisconsin, vacated by the death 
of Professor Watson. Whether he will ulti- 
mately accept or not is not yet certain; but he 
has received a year’s leave of absence from 
Washington, and will take charge of the Wash- 
burn Observatory for the present, at least. Prob- 
ably Professor Watson’s plans for an arrange- 
ment by which he hoped to rediscover Vulcan 
will be carried out and the instruments com. 
pleted. The 1-inch equatorial is to be em- 
ployed in a eystematic resurvey of the heavens, 
mainly as a following up and completion of 
the elder Herschel’s work, in which Professor 
Holden is greatly interested. He will probably 
be assisted by Mr. 8. W. Burnham, who, since 
the recent death of Baron Dembowski, stands 
only second to Struve (if, indeed, second) as 
an observer and discoverer of double stars. 


....The electric railway of Siemens, between 
one of the principal railway stations of the 
city and the suburb of Lichtenfeld, has been 
satisfactorily completed. It was to have been 


opened for traffic on Feb. Ist; but, for some 
reason, there has been a little delay. By the 
time thie is in print it will probably be running 
regularly. 

sound A recent law appropriates $5,000 “ for 
archmological investigation respecting mound 
builders and pre-historic mounds.”’. We un- 
derstand that an extensive area will be ex- 
plored, under the charge of Dr. W. De Hass. 





. ° ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ABRAMS, G. W.,. Petersburg, accepts call to 
Stephentown, N. Y. 

BARTLETT, Witt1am P., Newton Center, 
Mass., accepts call to Hudeon, N. H. 

BENNETT, C. W.. ord. at Beaver Lake 
Station, Mich., March 28th. 

CONLEY, H. W., ord. at Bucyrus, O. 

CRONK, Brron E., Moreland, N.*Y., resigns. 

EDDY, Homer, Wauseon, accepts call to 
Hamilton, O 

EDMONDSON, J. B., accepts call to Parkers- 
burg, Iowa. 

ELDRIDGE, F. N., Waukon, accepts call to 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

FAVOR, M. Procror, accepts call to Wood- 
stock, N. H. 

FOLWELL, Junson Krvxcarp, ord. at Lake- 
wood, N. J. 

GRANT, L. E., Franklin, Me., resigns. 

HIRES, W. D., removes from Frenchtown to 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

JONES, W. L, ord. at Cape May City, N. J. 

KINGSLEY, 8., Churchville, N. Y., resigns. 

LUSK, 8. J., Reading Center, N. Y., resigns. 

McLALLEN, Jonny E., accepts call to Lansing, 
N. Y. 


aon 5 D. D., accepts call to Eaton, 

 & 2 

MORSE, B.'8., becomes pastor at East Provi- 
dence Center, R. I. 

PIKE, WM, Bristol, England, resigns, to re- 
turn to America. 

READ, Epwarp A., Readsboro, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, G. 8., Shapleigh, Me., resigns. 

WEEKS, G. E., Watkins, N. Y., resigns. 

WHITTEMORE, F. J., Alna, Me., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, G. C., Alton, Tll., goes to new High- 
st. ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

ANGIER, L. H., supplies, till August, Second 
ch., Greenwich, Conn. 

AVERY, Jounx, West Woodstock, Conn., re- 
signs. 

BARRETT, Joun P., Geneva, IIl., resigns. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Caarves, East Granby, 
Conn ,,died, recently, aged 68. 

CHANEY, L. W., Mankato, Minn., resigns a 
pastorate of eight years. 

CLARK, O. D., called to Stoughton, Mass, 

CLARK, W. J., Loda, accepts call to Abing- 
don, Tl. 

EDDY, HrraM, D. D., declines call to Canaan, 
Conn. 

GROVER, N. W., Topsham, Me., accepts call 
to Colebrook, N. H. 

HULL, J. 8., called to Osakis, Minn. 

JONES, I. B., will supply at Freeport, Mich. 

KENDALL. 8. C., Leominster, Mass., accepte 
call to Ellington, Conn. 

LOOMIS, A. L. P., Milton, called to Rosen- 
dale, Wis. 

McCONOUGHEY, A. N., accepts call to First 
ch., Fredonia, Mich. 
McKEAN, Jonny, called to Herndon, Va. 
MEIGS, Groror O., Presb., Mansfield, Pa., 
ealled to First ch., Charlestown, Maes, 
MILES, T. M., West Meriden, Conn., accepts 
call to Central ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., Owatonna, Minn., re- 
signs. 

POPE, H. W., Black Rock, accepts call to 
North Manchester, Conn. 

RANSOM, G. R., Waverly, Ia., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, Henry, died, recently, at Gile- 
ad, Me., aged 82. 

SAMPSON, C. C., accepts call to Pembroke, 
N. H. 


SEWARD, D. M., D.D., Presb., New Prov- 
idence, N. Y., called to Plymouth ch., 
Portland, Me. 

STEUART, B. F.. Glyndon, resigns. Called 
to Clark chapel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

STILES, W. C., inst in East ch., Brooklyn, 
H..T. 


WILSON, Levi B., Valley Falls, Kan., resigns. 

WISSWALL, ALEXANDER, Benton, accepts 
call to Second ch., Norway, Me. 

WOOD, Frep. C., ord. at East Johnstown, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BAKER, Ws. M., D D., Boston, Mass., called 
to South ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

BROADHEAD, Aveustus, D.D., called to 
First ch., Bridgeton, N. J 

COODER, CHarves L., called to Pequa, Penn. 

ELY, B. E. 8., Argyle, Ill., called to Ottumwa, 
lowa, 

HENDY, Joun F., Owensboro, Ky., accepts 
call to Emporia, Kan. 

KENNEDY, Doncay, D.D., Bloomfield, N. J., 
resigns. 

Pale. a. died, recently, at Milan, 

-, age q 

RAY, Epwarp C., Elizabeth, N. J., called to 

Hyde Park, I). 


STONG, Epwarp K., called to Homer, Mich. 
TAYLOR, W. W., Delaware City, Delaware, 


resigns. 
WHITECOMB, Cravus B., called to Donegal, 





Penn. 
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The Sunday-school, School and College. 7 L ebbles. . Literature. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 24th 
COVETOUSNESS.—Luvuxze xn, 13—21. 


Nores.—“ That he divide the inheritance with 
me,”’-—Probably an older brother, who had by 
law a double portion, because the care of the 
dependent members of the family devolved on 
him. Probably the man thought his brother 
had retained more than his double share. 
“* Who made me a judge ?”’—Christ came to teach 
principles, not to execute laws. **A man’s 
life.”"—Here or hereafter. Wealth will neither 
prolong life nor secure Heaven. The man was 
more anxious to get money than instruction. 
The thought is that this man {s neglecting great 
opportunities to get good by hie greed for 
money, and that, whether it belonged to bim or 
not, it was of only inferior importance.— 
“ Brought forth plentifully.”’—And so his wealth 
increased through no sin of bis, but by the 
goud providence of God. * What shall T 
do?”"—A very proper question in its place, but 
only after a man has cared for bis soul. 
“ Twill pull down my barns and build greater,”""— 
Av admirable decision in itself. The plan of a 
wise, prudent man, and only blameworthy if he 
set his heart on his riches and did not care for 
his eternal welfare. ** Barns.""—Often dry 
pite or vaults under ground; but here, apparent- 
ly, above ground. —* All my fruits.”’—Wheat 
and barley. Twill say to my soul,”"—Here 
is where the ain camein. He ought to have 
said to his soul : “ Soul, be humble, be generous.” 
——"' Thou fool.””—Because he imagined that 
wealth could give him comfort and peace.- 
“ Not rich toward God.’'—Has not treasures laid 
up in Heaven ; is not a servant of God—humble, 
kind, true, generous, unselfish. 

Instruction. —Religion is not to be made a 
money-making matter. Men even make their 
churchmembership a means of money-making. 
This poor fellow went to Christ not to hear, but 
to make money. 

Judges are useful; butto bea judge is not 
the business of ministers. Christ taught great 
general rules of life and character, and he never 
tried to set the world right before he left it. 
His business was to promulgate principles that 
would regenerate the world. 

Covetousness is one of the most dangerous 
and insidious of sins. It is a sin of which re- 
spectable and honored men are very likely to 
be guilty. 

All the wealth in the world will not buy an 
hour’s respite for asick child. Life does not 
depend on money. It cannot be purchased. 

All the wealth in the world will not buy 
peace of conscience or acalm life. The greed 
for money brings anxiety, not peace. The 
happiest men are not rich men. 

All the wealth in the world will not bring 
the favor of God, a happy death, or Heaven. 
A man can carry no more money into the next 
world than he brought into this. A man can 
carry out only what be has assimilated into 





























his soul, and that is character. 

The rich man did well so to care for his farm 
and to provide barns that he should have large 
crops and plenty of room to dispose of them. 
That is only prudence. It is wisdom. It is 
well to get money and wealth in that way, 


The country is happy that has such rich peo- 
ple. Wealth well gotten is an honor, but 
will remain an honor and blessing only as it is 
well used. 

What the rich man said to his soul is evidence 
of what he had been working for. He had 
not worked for money to do good with, but to 
get enjoyment from; not for others, but for 
himself. He had been working many years 
for all this wealth. He should now have said: 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years. Help othors withfit ; feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked; lay it up not as perishable 
treasure On earth, but as durable riches in 
Heaven.’’ His fault was his gross, sensual 
selfishness, and any man is equally a fool 
who labors for wealth or position for his self- 
ish gratification. 

The covetous man forgets God. It never 
occurred to this man that God was somewhere 
around ; that God had something to say In the 

Re. 

"The man who forgets God forgets the chief 
factor in every equation. God comes in every- 
where. It is foolish to try to keep him ont. 
Always remember God. 


Who is the most deserving of the name 
*“fool’?? The man who forgets God. “The 
fool hath said in his heart there isnoGod.”’ It 
is because his heart knows no God, cares for 
none, that he is a fool. 

When shall we die? Perhaps this night. 
Then what folly not to prepare for it! What 
folly to live as if death would never come! 
For after death the Judgment. 

What good will all the wealth or other fruit 
of our toil do us a hundred years from now? 
Then we shall be dead; our works all forgot- 
ten here ; our property belonging to other peo- 
ple. we don’t know who. What advantage 
will all thie be to us which we fret over here ? 
Let. ns make God our friend ; remember him; 
have him as our Father. And then we can 
have our best treasure not here and fleeting, 
but yonder and eternal. 
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Tue fifty-first annual report of the super- 
intendent of public schools of Cincinnati 
shows a statement, recently made in this col- 
umn, that the schools of that city were de- 
teriorating, to be an error. During the past 
year there has been an increase in the school 
attendance of nearly eleven hundred pupils, 
an increase more than three times as great as 
that of tbe previous year. Assuming the school 
age to be between 6 and 14, there are in Cin- 
cinnati 62,151 children of school age, and of 
this number 46,194 have regularly attended 
school in 1880, leaving but 15,857 as the number 
of children of that age who attended no school. 
This is a good showing and certainly presents 
no sign of “‘ deterioration.” 


.... Lane Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, 
O., has an attendance of 41 students, most of 
them being graduates from Western universi- 
ties and colleges. In the latest catalogue issued 
by this institution it is claimed that one-fifth 
of the actual working force of the Presbyterian 
Church in the states of Ohio and Indiana are 
graduates of Lane. A new building, Seminary 
Hall, was dedicated a year ago, and a new wing 
is now in course of erection. A furnishing 
fund has been established, to furnish the hall, 
the total cost of which is estimated at $4,500. 
The faculty numbers five instructors, among 
whom is the Rev. Edward D. Morris, D.D., a 
frequent and valued contributor to Tuk InpE- 
PENDENT. 


.... The movement for a fourth year of theo- 
logical study in our divinity schools makes prog- 
ress. Andover is the first to adopt it definite- 
1V- It has, however, been in practical opera- 
tion to some extent in Andover and New Haven, 
where students have, after graduation, pursued 
a special course marked out for them. The 
fourth year of study will not be required of 
graduates, butis intended for such exceptional 
students as wish to pay special attention to 
‘the higher and more difficult questions— 
whether philosophical, critical, or more im- 
mediately practical—which may be particular- 
ly engaging the attention of Christian scholars, 
pastors, and teachers.”’ 


....Colonel Thomas A. Seott bas endowed 
the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Pennsylvania, now occupied by Professor Ken- 
dall, with $50,000. At the same time, he hae 
given $50,000 to the Jefferson College, $30,000 
to the Orthopedic Hospital, and $20,000 to 
the children’s department of the Episcopal 
Hospital, all in Philadelphia. The money is 
now at the disposal of the institutions named 
and the three gifts last mentioned are un- 
conditional. 


«eeeThere are at present 6,379 schools in 
Austria without teachers. 4,783 places have 
been temporarily filled with individuals who 
have received no «suitable training; and 1,596 
schools had to be closed altogether, as even 
these antrained individuals are beginning to 
become scarce. 


....The Oxford undergraduates met with 
such success in their representation of “ Aga- 
memnon”’ that they will probably make a fresh 
venture in the fields of classie drama. They 
are contemplating either the production of a 
play of Aristophanes or one of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. 


...-The University of Cambridge, England, 
has decided, by a vote of 398 to 32, to admit 
women to its honor examinations on equal 
terms with men. They are to be published in 
the regular class-lists and receive official cer- 
tificates of the rank and honors attained. 


...-Harvard has recently received a gift of 
$115,000 for the erection of a physical laborato- 
ry, provided a fund of $75,000 be raised to de- 
fray the running expenses. Asin the case of 
the Law School, the name of the benefactor is 
not to be made public. 


....Mr. Moses Hopkins, brother of the late 
Mark Hopkins, has just given to a California 
academy an endowment of $50,000, the largest 
sum yet bestowed in this way by any one per- 
son in that state. 


.... The introduction of sewing as one of the 
regular branches of study inthe public schools 
is being seriously discussed by the Chicago 
board of education. 


....The endowment of the Case School of 
Science, at Cleveland, is now free from incum- 
brance. The annual income from all sources is 
$87,731.53. 


...-A course of Latin conversation has been 
provided for the Yale freshmen, under Pro- 
fessor Peck. The Roman pronunciation is 
used. 


..-.-The school-board of St. Louis have de- 
cided that the marriage of a female teacher is 
equivalent to her resignation. 


.... There are forty colleges in the Dominion 
of Canada. 








Evew an Easter egg is not as bad as it is 
painted. 


.«-.Thermometers reform late in life. 
They never become “temperate” until near- 
ly 60. 


...-Joubert, the Boer, is claimed by Penn- 
sylvania. If this turns out to be the case, it 
will be the saddest blow that Ohio has yet re- 
ceived. 


.... The hog cholera excitement is the biggest 
thing in the porcine line since Theodore 
Thomas hadto leave Cincinnati because be 
refused to beat time with a ham. 


.-.“ Bridget, I cannot allow you to receive 
your lover in the kitchen any longer.”’ “It’s 
very kind of you, ma’am ; but he is almost too 
bashful to come into the parlor.” 


....We know a man so cross-eyed that he 
put bis hand into another man’s pocket and ab- 
stracted therefrom a watch. He wanted to 
learn thetime. The judge told him it would 
be three years. 


....-Anold bachelor, who died recently, left a 
will dividing all his property equally among 
the surviving women who had refused him; 
“because,” said he, “to them I owe all my 
earthly happiness.”’ 


....A double experience,—* Shall I read you 
apretty story, Effie?” ‘“‘ Has it got a moral to 
it?’ **Yes, darling.”” “Then, Mumsey, I’d 
rather not. A story with a moral is like jam 
with a powder in it!’ 


-+-eThe basket-lunch system now adopted 
on the leading railroad lines is not intended as 
a substitute for picnics, although it has a de- 
cidedly picnic flavor to be able to spill coffee 
all over yourself and throw bones and crusts 
on the car-floor. 


.-..The decorative art mania.— Miss Nonau- 
fait; ‘* What a charming love of a cup, marked 
‘Tom and Jerry!’”’ Gentlemanly Vender of 
Majolica: ‘Yes, we sell a large number of 
hem.” Miss N.: ‘ But have you some marked 
QCiifford and Alvord, or Bertie and Georgie ?”’ 


...-A West End father urged his boy either 
to be a clown ina circus, a canal-boat captain, 
a fireman, a railroad engineer, a pirate, or an 
Indian fighter; and the boy at once decided to 
study for the ministry, which was what the old 
man,who understood the perversity of boy 
nature, wanted. 


...-Ifayourg man in a street-car gives up 
his seat to a pretty young lady, he will be ac- 
cused of partiality. If he gives it up to an ugly 
old lady, it will be said he does it for effect. 
The average mean plan for him to adopt is to 
keep the seat himeelf, and see nothing but the 
paper heis reading. 


...-Jt was their first night aboard the steam- 
er. “At last,” he said, tenderly, “ we are all 
alone, out upon the deep waters of the dark 
blue sea; and your heart will always beat for 
me, as it has beat in the past?’ ‘‘ My heart’s 
all right,” she answered, languidly; ‘‘but my 
stomach feels awful.” 


....A wealthy man, displaying one day his 
jewels to a philosopher, the latter said: 
“Thank you, sir, for being willing to share 
such magnificant jewels with me.” “ Share 
them with you, sir? What do you mean?’ 
“Why, you allow me to look at them; and 
what more can you do with them yofr- 
self?’ 


....A married gentleman, every time he met 
the father of his wife, complained to him of the 
temper and disposition of his daughter. At 
last, upon one occasion, the old gentleman ex- 
claimed : “ You are right. Sbe is an impetuous 
jade, and if I hear any more complaints of ber 
I will disinherit her.’”” The husband made no 
more complaints. 


...-After having passed sleepless nights, 
owing to the horrfble noise made by a Cochin 
China cock in a neighboring garden, Carlyle in- 
terviewed the proprietor of the fowl and expos- 
tulated. The owner, a woman, did not think 
Mr. Carlyle had much cause for complaint. 
The cock only crew three or four times in the 
night. “Eh? but, woman,” said the unfortu- 
nate philosopher, ‘“‘if you only knew what I 
suffered waiting for him to crow!” 


....He enters the city editor’s room, very 
mad. ‘You printed the statement that [ was 
drunk yesterday, cut up rough and made a 
beast of myself, and got run in.’’ ‘ Yes,” 
replied the editor. ‘* Are you displeased with 
the article?” ‘‘Iam, sir; fearfully displeased 
with it.” “ Well, we have to give the news.” 
“Yes, I don’t mind your doing that ; but by the 
great stub-tailed bull-dog, sir, I want you to 
understand that my name is Smyth, with a y, 
and if you spell it with anf again Pll wreck 
your old office! I want scorrection published.” 
He gost. 
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The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera fer all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THOREAD’S JOURNAL.* 


Tue less said about early spring in Massa- 
chusetts as a human experience the better. 
Asatitle to Thoreau’s Journals it sounds 
well. There was something in this man 
which permiés us to expect that what makes 
other people shiver would make him glow. 
The bleaker and rougher the thing is by 
nature, the more sunny and genial in the 
hands of Thoreau, whose vital machinery 
moved by a rule of caprice. Sometimes he 
was in the melting, confluent mood, and ran 
on quietly in harmony with all around; 
but in the next moment some trivial thing 
would start him up to ring the neglected 
antipathies, 

Thoreau was not a misanthrope nor really 
a recluse. Unlike Madame de Staél, who 
could not exist without society, he did not 
require that support. He did not renounce 
human companionship nor turn to Nature 
with av embittered mind. His feelings were 
kindly. He supposed that he was formed 
for friendship, and wondered why it was de- 
nied him. He tells us he had two friends, 
but never got further with the first than to 
a mutual “ grief that they did not love one 
another,” and to the other he only came 
near enough to discover that some ‘‘ obtuse- 
ness” on his part or some “ignorance” 
held them apart forever. The fact was, he 
was a kind of unclassified being, who could 
not remain steadily in social relations of 
any kind. His heart was gentle. He was 
no Ishmaelite, with his hand against every 
man. He did not feel that the world 
cast him off. His view of the matter was 
the truer and less embittering one that he 
cast off the world. It never occurred to 
him that he was solitary. He was partly 
amused and partly provoked when people 
raised the question. Did he not find the 
best company with Nature? And how high 
his proud spirit rose when speaking of his 
congenial associations in the free life he led! 

It is a fresh and original picture he makes 
in this Journal as he goes on his way, as in 
an eclogue, full of philosophizing and ca- 
price, with a little Greek, simple as an idyl, 
proud as Lucifer, and with a gentle heart. 
The Journal is good reading, not for any 
great knowledge or wisdom that one findsin 
it; but simply because it carries the “fresh 
smell of the field ” and imparts to the reader 
a certain pleasing impression that he has 
been out with the larks, and, perhaps, en- 
joying one innocently himself. 

His observations are acute. He prides 
himself on them, but they lead to nothing. 
He simply sees, and then sees no more; un- 
less, perhaps, we should say he sees, and then 
begins to moralize, and there he is at home, 
On the whole, he is never so interesting as 
when writing in the mixed strain where 
acute observations slide off into sententious 
reflections. Here is a fine example: “I 
hear a man blowing a horn this still even- 
ing, and it sounds like the plaint of Nature 
in these times. In this, which I refer to 
some man, there is something greater than 
any man. It is as if the earth spoke. It 
adds a great remoteness to the horizon, and 
its distance is very grand, as when one 
draws back the head to speak. That which 
I now hear in the west seems like an invi- 
tation to the east. It runs round the earth 
as round a whispering gallery. All things 
great seem transpiring where this sound 
comes from. It is friendly as a distant her- 
mit’s taper.” And this: ‘‘ There may be a 
whole month of solid and uninterrupted 
winter yet, plenty of iceand good sleighing, 

and yet we sit down and warm our 
spirits annually with the distant prospect 
of spring. Asif a man were to warm his 
hands by stretching them toward the rising 
sun and rubbing them.”. 

Thus he goes on moralizing deliciously 
on themes with which he may have the 
slightest possible definite acquaintance, 
but always managing to say something with 
a high or pure thought in it. Oneof the 
most pleasing passages of all is when he 


* EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. From thé Journal 
of Hesry D. Taoreav, author of “A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers,” “ Walden,” etc. 12mo, 
pp. Vil, $18. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1861. 
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tells how the secretary of the Association | view with the plenary verbal theory on which 


for the Advancement of Science sent to ask 
in what branch of science he was specially 
interested. Most delicious are the attempts 
made in the honest privacy of his Journal 
to classify himself. ‘“‘The fact is,” he 
writes, ‘‘I am a mystic, a transcendental- 
ist, and a natural philosopher to boot.” 
But he thinks, nevertheless, that he should 
have told them that he was a transcendent- 
alist, for they would not have understood it 
and the reply would have posed them. He 
would like to go to their meetings, but will 
not, because they would laugh at him; yet, 
with a return of his. magnificent pride, he 
adds that, if Plato or Aristotle were pres- 
ident of the body, he would not hesitate to 
go and tel] all he knew. 

There was a wonderful purity in his 
mind, which translates itself into the sim- 
plicity of his diction. What he was relig- 
iously it is hard to discover. Sometimes 
he comes out into light, and then twists 
himself back into confusion again. Here 
is a fair specimen of both movements: 
‘‘How can our love increase unless our 
loveliness increases also? We must secure- 
ly love each other as we love God, with no 
more danger that our love be unrequited or 
ill-bestowed. There is that in my friend 
before which I must first decay and prove 
untrue. Love is the least moral and the most. 
Are the best good in their love? or the worst 
bad?” He hates clergymen and boarding- 
houses about equally, and would as soon 
‘‘take lodgings in Hell,” as in that com- 
munity at Concord, which possibly some 
of his friends had invited him to join. His 
remarks on clerical nature are very amusing. 
He classes them all together, regular and 
irregular, liberal and illiberal, as ‘‘ hooped 
in their sphere.” ‘‘When you spoke of 
sphere music, he (they) thought only of 
thumping on his (their) cask.” Then he 
adds, as a knock-down to the whole race: 
“If he does not know sometbing that no- 
body else does, that nobody told him, then 
he’s a tell-tale!” Of the churches he says 
that every kernel of truth has been swept 
out of them; but it is encouraging to know 
that ‘‘the dust of truth remains on their 
walls, so that, if you should carry a light 
into them, they would still, like some pow- 
der-mills, blow up at once.” 

After all, this man is not out of all kin- 
ship with the New England character. His 
simple tastes and manly force; his intu- 
itions and veiled intuitional arrogance; 
his high philosophic attempts on the 
strength of a mind confident in itself; his 
gentle heart and magnificent pride are not 
strange phenomena among the sons of the 
Pilgrim. Nor does his speculation, nor 
even his doubt, make him alien to the race 
from which he sprung. One who knew 
them well has said that the ‘‘ Yankee isa 
born skeptic.” If he should want to ask for 
a rake, he will begin by raising a doubt if 
you have it, and say: ‘‘ You hain’t got a 
rake, have you?” New England has been 
rationalistic and orthodox at the same time, 
because on its rational method it saw rea- 
son to believe; but wherever in any mind 
the rationalistic ground of faith fell away, 
the whole foundation disappeared. This 
was, perhaps, Thoreau’s case. The ration- 
alist method which held others to «more or 
less orthodoxy failed with him; but left 
him the opposite of a wreck—a compact, 
unique, and solid personality, such as rarely 
appears anywhere in this world. He had 
no Gospel to preach and no great mission. 
He was neither a prophet, priest, nor a 
king; and neither had a place in the world’s 
social order, nor a loud call to fight against 
it. He was not much known while he lived, 
and will not be much known now that he 
is dead; but there is that in his books that 
ought to keep them alive and keep us more 
alive who read them. 





Ir we were required to review Prof. John 
James Given’s volume on The Truth of Scrip- 
ture in Connection with Revelation, Inspiration, 
and the Canon (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark), om 
the view of biblical inspiration advanced ia 
the book, we should be compelled to pronounce 
it a failure, as, whatever its other merits, end 
they are not few nor small, it does not make 
out a satisfactory case for the doctrine of 
plenary verbal inspiration. We do not for 
ourselyes accept Lee’s dynamic theory of in- 
spiration: but it is a liberal symptom in Prof. 
Given that he inclines to it, though he does 
pot explain by what process he assimilates that 


the book is written. He modifies the asser- 
tion of the equipollent inspiration of all 
parts and books of the Bible, by con- 
ceding a difference in importance. On 
the ‘ground of the dynamic. theory, this 
modification implies little less than a surren- 
der of the asserted equipollency. The author 
denies that the inspiration of the book is that 
of the author. He believes that the proof of 
apostolic authorship would come very near to 
establishing canonicity; but would still lack 
an element, which he supplies by substituting 
inspired authorship for apostolic authorship. 
In discussing the criteria by which canonicity 
is to be ascertained, he says “there are thre, 
that bear record in this business’’—the voice 
of God by his Spirit in the Church Universal ; 
testimony to apostolic authorship, or sanction 
in individual consciousness or in the whole 
body of believers; and the character of the 
contents, which come in for a share of the evi- 
dence. If this method escape a vicious cir- 
cle, it does so only because it withdraws the 
. question from a flat circle into a solid aphere 
of whirling clouds. Prof. Given seems to ap- 
prehend that this theory may get him into 
trouble; accordingly he reserves its full ap- 
plication forthat purely ideal Scripture which 
no man ean ever hope to discover, the 
original text of the original writer. As 
most of us Christian people are  prac- 
tical beings, with practical spiritual needs, 
to be promoted by the daily food of the Com- 
mon Version, it cannot be regarded as a com- 
forting doctrine which asserts plenary verbal 
inspiration, but leaves it doubtful whether the 
Bibles we have possess it. The author must 
pardon us for saying that this dialectic ma- 
neeuver leaves the question about as we think 
it really stands. Until that origina! is found and 
established, his view of the matter, as well as 
ours, must be dffected by the apostolic asser- 
tion ‘‘ We have this treasurein earthen vessels.”’ 
The author announces a theory to account 
for the appearance of light before the creation 
of the physical eource of light, the sun, which, 
if we read him rightly (and we will willingly 
think we do not), indicates an opinion that the 
more burdens of unreason faith has to pull 
through with on ite back the better faith it 
must be. The discussion of textual variations 
and difficulties, chronological disagreements, 
and numberless questions of fact, though not 
so full and thorough as it might be, is good and 
helpful; but does not bring the argument up to 
the point required to establish the verbal theory 
for which the author makes himself responsi- 
ble. If the speculative question what inspira- 
tion is, in nature and extent, could be treated 
as having no capital importance beyond what 
is involved in the truthfulness, genuineness, 
and authenticity of the Scriptures, the real 
merit of this book would appear. It might at 
once be commended as areal contribution to 
the intelligent confidence with which we may 
open the Divine Word, and permit it to tell its 
own story and make its own impression. The 
author should have the benefit of his own dis- 
elaimer of controversial or even theological 
aim. We fully accord him the praise of having 
written, with much devout care and research, 
in a calm, uncontroversial spirit, a book which 
presents the case to Intelligent. lay readers bet- 
ter than any other we have in English, and re- 
alizes his own desire to produce a work that 
should promote a “‘justly appreciative sense of 
the divine original of Scripture . . . anda 
cordial acceptance thereof.” 


.... We need not tell our readers that the col- 
lection of Mr. Ruskin’s letters from the journals 
Jn which they were published, iu the forty 
years from 1840 to 1880, under the title of Arrows 
of the Chace (New York: John Wiley & Sons), 
is immensely entertaining. Everything that 
Mr. Ruskin writes is. His style is so marked 
as to have attracted imitators, and led them 
into rhapsodie writing, at once extravagant, 
empty, and affected. .Let any one read the 
remarks on Rauch’s statue of Frederick the 
Great, at Berlin, in the second letter on the 
Italian question in this volume, and he will not 
only see there a specimen of Ruskin at his 
worst, but he will also find the model of a 
large part of the dashing, slashing work done 
by ambitious correspondents all over the 
world These letters have been collected with 
great care, by one of the many young men in 
whom Mr. Ruskin was able at Oxford to excite 
not only so great devotion to himself, but so 
grand an ardor for the simplicity of good, hard 
work. ‘These letters are collected in two vol- 
umes, 8vo. The letters inthe firet volume 
generally treat of subjects which Mr. Ruskin 
has best mastered; but those in the second 
are hardly less interesting or less important 
revelations of the author’s mind and character, 
for they bring into pisy the sturdy ethical 
sense of the man, and show Now it has guided 
him to healthy conclusions as regards matters 
with which he had bunt little technical acquaint- 
ance. It is here, for example, that we find bis 
famous letters.cn seryants and houses, which, 





we ventare to believe, contain about ali the 





good philosophy and sense that there is to be 
uttered on that subject. Even Ruskin’s rhap- 
sody and rhapsodic paradoxes inspire in his 
readers a kind of thinking which is anything 
but vague or loose. They clear and brace the 
mind, and put it in right relations or on the 
right basis, both to think and feel truly and 
vigorously. As to the letters on art and kin- 
dred subjects in the first volume, so long as 
the art critic of a leading journal in this city 
may open his notice of the exhibitions going 
on here with a resumé of fundamental art prin- 
ciples, which reduces morality in art to the 
point of indifference, Ruskin ought to be the 
hand-book of the people. The letters on Pre- 
Raphaelitism are especially valuable, and 
among them that with the analysis of Holman 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” It was Ruskin, 
let it be remembered, who, when the tide of 
criticism was adverse to those then unknown 
artists, asserted the genius of both Hunt and 
Millais. The Turner letters are full of inter- 
est. On the whole, it isa gain for the public 
that these letters have found so painstaking 
and devoted an editor, and that his work has 
been completed while the author still lives to 
aid and review it. Mr. Ruskin never could 
keep his own personality and private charac- 
teristics out of anything he wrote. All there 
{isin him flows in full stream, as by a wide 
gate, from the tip of his pen. If, however, 
anything remained to be learned in that mat- 
ter, it may be found in these letters. 


....Spofford’s American Almanac and Treas- 
ury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Political, 
forthe year 188) (New York: The American 
News Co.) has come to hand—the fourth an- 
nual publication of this most convenient re- 
pertory of American statistics of all kinds. It 
is too early for Mr. Spofford to have incorpor- 
ated the results of the current ceusus; but he 
has drawn his information, as far as possible, 
from the latest United States reports, and bis 
position in Washington at the head of the Con- 
greseional Library gives him unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for the early collection of exact and 
trustworthy statistics. The Mesers. Harper 
republish Froude’s Cesar in two recent editions, 
at low cost—one a bound 12mo volume and the 
other in the ‘ Franklin Square Series,’’ printed, 
however. as we are glad to observe, in large, 
open, and most readable type. If Thomas 
Harrison had had the goo fortune in 
life to have had discreet friciuds around 
him when his religious life began, to 
hold him back and do for him the 
good work that was done for Mr. Moody 
in the Mt. Vernon Church, in Boston, his 
whole career might have been different and 
better. His misfortune is that the name and 
career of “ Boy Preacher” was given to him 
when a boy, and that before he has become a 
man the Rev. E. Davies has written him up in 
The Boy Preacher ; or, The Life and Labors of 
Rev. Thomas Harrison. (Boston: James P. 
Magee.) The unwisdom of the book is so 
great as to throw a flavor of suspicion over it 
and leave the appearance of an attempt to 
advertize a new evangelist. The author, in 
comparing bis youthful prodigy with Summer- 
field, omits to say that Summerfield, while yet 
a boy, was a man, mature, dignified, modest, 
and distinguished for good judgment, and 
only published one discourse in his life. 
Scripture Lights on Sabbath Lessons (J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co.) is a handsome wall-chart of 
Sunday-echool lessons for the second quarter 
of 1881. The subject of lesson is printed 
large above, then the golden text, and be- 
neath, in type to be read across the room, 
{fllustrative verses. Below are printed the 
days of the month for the week. 


.... We fail to discover any great merit in 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas’s Lost in a Great 
City. (Boston : Lee & Shepard.) The material is 
at once commonplace and sensational. 
Marion Scatterthwaite: A Story of Work, by 
Maggie Symington (Robert Carter & Bros.), is 
much too long, but a good and pure book, 
which can be safely put into any family. 
The temperance cause {s dear to us; so dear 
that we are impelled to suggest tothe societies 
who are charged with its public interests that 
they do not promote them by printing such 
booksas Our Homes, by Mary Dwinell Chellls. 
(New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House.) There ts no positive evil 
jn it to be complained of; but it possesses no 
merit, and it is a waste of good money to pub- 
lish such books, and one’s life must be strange- 
ly idle if he does not regret the half-hour spent 
in reading it. The Schoolmaster’s Trial; 
or, Old School and New (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) streams on in a rhapsodic manner. No 
teacher of the old line in his senses would 
have kept such a school, and it is beyond the 
wit of map to label the theory proposed for 
the new one. As to the mills and the fire, 
old Creighton, the artist dreams, the trial in 
New York, the final victory of the humdrum, 
and the glorification of ‘“‘Theo.” in “The 
House,” they might make twenty stories, but 
they do not make one. A far better book 
than any of the above, written in better style 


























and on « higher plane, is Self, by Rebecca 
Springer. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) It addresses itself to the difficult prob- 
lem of illustrating and improving the common- 
place but important truth that the larger part 
of the troubles which disturb our peace in life 
have their seat in our own hearts. Seclf-con- 
trol, prompt courage in dealing with the begin- 
nings of mischief, and a Christian suppression 
of masked selfishness are the difficult but su- 
preme remedies proposed as the cure of what 
disturbs the peace of so many lives and homes. 


...-Among elegant illustrative books we 
have the two series complete in one volume of 
The Stately Homes of England, by Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F. 8. A., and 8. C. Hall, F. 8. A. (New 
York: R. Worthington, Importer.) These 
notices appeared in the tirst instance in the Art 
Journal, for which they were prepared, with 
the intention of bringing them out in a collect- 
ed form. As now published, they have been 
rearranged and received important additions. 
This volume, which is a large square octavo of 
four hundred pages in the first part and three 
hundred and sixty pages in the second, on fine 
and heavy paper, is illustrated with three hun- 
dred and eighty engravings on wood. Much 
pains has been taken with the exteriors and 
interiors of these ‘‘ Stately Homes,” and in 
many cases even to present the details of 
ornament. The text, in giving the histories of 
the homes, traces also that of the families who 
have occupied them—a delightful way of 
studying a nation’s history in the history of its 
families, and of studying families in their act- 
ual connection withthe soil. The presence of 
a general art impulse to give the reader pleas- 
ure diffuses a genial spirit through these 
pages and shuts them against the critical 
methods of severe history. The merits of the 
work are obvious and striking, and may be 
relied on to give it currency in this country, 
where it possesses a value, as a souvenir, 
greater than it would have in England. 


....The correct pronunciation of the lan- 
guage is attracting, we are glad to see, more 
and more attention. Mr. Ayers’s *‘ Orthoéopist” 
received our commendation and still remains 
at the head of its class. Practical Phonics, A 
Comprehensive Study of Pronunciation, by E. V. 
De Graaf (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen), is de- 
signed for school use. It gives tables of 
sounds and how to teach them, diacriticai 
marks, a phonic chart, a table of equivalent 
sounds, and a vocabulary of three thousand 
words of difficult pronunciation, all of which 
is taken simply and avowedly from Webster, 
with the possible exception of the chapter on 
the sounds of the language. The chief merit 
of the book lies in this chapter, which is done 
fairly well. Vocal sounds are not easily de- 
scribed in verbal descriptions of any kind, and 
it is hardly fair to complain of vagueness in 
a case where the best science has not yet hit 
on a satisfactory method of exhibiting the~ 
formation of vocal tones. This book has the 
merit that it recognizes the fact that a large 
part of the bad pronounciation we hear will 
not be corrected without going back to the ele- 
mentary sounds. To this weadd what we have 
said before, that the correction cannot be made 
wholly by text-book, but requires the exam- 
ple of the living speaker and familiarity with 
the present living English. 


.... We are glad to receive the prospectus of 
A Descriptive and Pictorial Atlas of the Cesnola 
Collection of Cypriote Antiquities. With this 
prospectus are furnished half a dozen specti- 
men plates of the proposed Atlas. Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co. desire to publish three 
volumes. of one hundred and fifty plates each, 
issued in fifteen monthly parts of thirty plates. 
each, at a cost of ten dollars a part. The 
plates will be partly by chromo-lithography 
and partly by the heliotype process, securing 
thus absolute photographic accuracy. Of the 
historical and artistic value of the proposed 
work we can hardly speak too strongly. The 
Cypriote discoveries are of great interest, and 
Cyprus was the point of confluence of Phenit- 
cian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek culture 
and art. The Cesnola collection is unequaled, 
and should be put within the reach of Euro- 
pean, as well as American scholars. The 
specimen plates received are well engraved, 
though not equal to those of the Balawat 
bronze gates, now being issued by the Soclety 
of Biblical Archeology. They will embrace 
objects in marble, alabaster, stone, bronze, 
glass, terra cotta, gold, silver, etc. We hope 
subscriptions sufficient to justify the enterprise 
will be secured. 


...-From the Messrs. Carter’s fruitful press 
we have a number of works which, while they 
do not claim the highest rank, may be com- 
mended as pure, healthy, and truthful books. 
Earl Hubert’s Daughter ; or, The Polishing of 
the Peart, 16a tale of the thirteenth century, 
by Emily Sarah Holt, which traces in Father 
Bruno the struggle of the Reformers before 
the Reformation. -—Another book of much the 
same character is Ida Vane: A Tale of the 
Restoration, by the Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A, 
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which describes the sufferings of the Noncon- 
formists after the Restoration of the Stuarts 
In The Life and Times of George Lawson, 
D. D, of Selkirk, with Glimpses of Scottish 
Character from 1720 to 1820, by the Rev. John 
McFarlane, LL. D., we have a work of sterling 
merit, which we regret to have no more space 
to notice. ———In the Sunlight and Out of It, 
by Catharine Shaw, belongs to the same class 
and may be safely commended to our readers. 
The title sufficiently describes its scope. 





. Gustave Masson, B. A., assistant master 
and librarian of Harrow School, England, has 
prepared an abridgment of *‘ Guizot’s Popular 
History of France,’”’ under the title Outlines of 
the History of France from the Earliest Times to 
the Outbreak of the Revolution. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat.) The abridgment still makes a stout 
octavo of six hundred and thirteen closely- 
printed pages. The matter is presented 
briefly, without meagerness and without fall- 
ing intoa dry, unpicturesque chronicle. It has 
not failed us in the examinations we have 
made, Guizot’s Is the Protestant history of 
France, and, while it illustrates the character. 
istic impartiality of the Protestant mind, it 
dwells with natural and just interest on much 
that has been omitted in other histories. We 
do not see that the original work takes un 
kindly to compression into small space. On 
the contrary, the style of the abridgment 
is free and the work appears to have been done 
with judgment. 


--+-Among the many memorials of the late 
Rev. Edward A. Washburn, D.D., one of the 
most intere ane is the commemorative sermon 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island. 
(Thos, Whittaker.) Drawn to Dr. Washburn 
by personal, as well as theological sympathy, 
and having known him from his first settle. 
ment in his own native Newburyport, Bishop 
Clark was pointed out by all principles, both 
of natural and reasonable selection, to deliver 
the commemorative discourse. Once in his 
life it happened to Dr. Washburn to be ac- 
cused of ‘ Romanizing,’? and his ordination 
was delayed for awhile, till ths charge could 
be disposed of. A young friend, also a can- 
didate for orders, stood with him at the time 
aad refused to be ordained alone. Bishop 
Clark modestly refrains from telling us who 
that young man was. The story is more inter 
esting tous when we see in it the youthful form 
of the manly and free-minded Bishop of Rhode 
Island. 


. The Vision of Nimrod, by Charles DeKay 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a versification of the 


biblical story of Nimrod amplified and illus- 
trated in Persian mythology as the sufhor 
heard it from Gobtoeau. Ia its present form 


little Is to be said for it and much against 
it. To say nothing of preposterous verses, 
such as 

“Such was the rancor, it 

Its own tall bit"; 

nor of incongruous metaphors, such as “ anow- 
balls topped with sweet-briar blossoms’’: nor 
of the repeated use of the French preposition 
sans, of ‘gan for began, and frequent arbitrary 
abuse of words and accente, from no motive 
but verbal poverty, the whole production sinks 
in Canto XIL below the lowest line of decency. 
The offensive colors are laid on deep and thick, 
with a delaying brush and a vicious delight in 
them, which make the passage worse and its 
introduction more unpardonable 


-++eFoster’s Cyclopedias are well known. 
The fourth volume in the series is pow pub- 
lished as Volume If in the Cyclopedia 
of Poetry. This volume contains poems de- 
scriptive of the scenes, incidents, persons, 
and places of the Bible; also indices to 
the whole body of the author's eyclo- 
pwedias. These indices are very full and 
give added value to the collectious by increas- 
ing their availability. As to the poetic illus- 
trations, aman of good sense and judgment, 
working on the orderly and simple plan adopt- 
ed here, could not fail to produce a useful 
book. There is a vast amount of excellent 
poetic illustration brought to bear on the 
special topics, characters, and places of the 
Bible in this way. The book would be very 
serviceable toa parochial minister, especially if 
he have few books at hiscommand. It would 
be even better in a family, for use among the 
juveniles 


-The Indian question is presented again 
in Plowed Under, by Inshta Theamba (Bright 
Eyes). (New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 
The story purports to be told by a chief of the 
race, and describes in the more or less success- 
fully simulated simplicity of the Aborigines 
how they have fared in the cruel “‘ advance of 
civilization” which has plowed them under. 
The author, with true American practicality, 
has his remedy to propose—citizenship for the 
Indian. In an extract quoted from General 
Crook, that officer gives his general view of 
the subject in the forcible remark : ‘‘ lt seems 
tome to be an odd feature of our judici»! 
system that the only people in this country 
who have no rights under the law are the orig- 
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inal owners of the soil.”’ This book will, we 
hope, be one more voice raised in behalf of a 
much-suffering race, and one more evidence of 
the needs of anew system of civil administra- 
tion. 


.-Herbert W. Morris, D. D., has prepared 
a thick octavo volume, entitled Testimony of 
the Ages, puolished by J. C. McCurdy & Co., 
Philadelphia, which consists of a miscellaneous 
collection of all such quotations as the editor 
could get together which confirm the truth 
of the Scripture record, passages being con- 
sidered in Bible order. The work shows a 
great deal of miscellaneous reading, and the 
extracts are selected with simple reference to 
their use as confirmations, and are heaped to- 
gether, true or untrue, obsolete or approved, 
without the slightest critical judgment, but 
with a constant regard to the “ final cause "’ of 
the book. Of course, it is utterly/ untrust- 
worthy; but the quotations are correct, and 
we think we might commend it to book agents, 
but not to buyers. It is illustrated with num- 
erous coarse wood-cuts. 


.. The Measre. Harper reprint Miss Muloch’s 
His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches, 
both in the “ Franklin Square Library” and in 
12mo cloth. The stories are readable and 
good, We hardly see reason for republishing 
some of them in this country; as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ The Postman’s Daughter,’’ which was 
simply an appeal to the English public to help 
a deserving sufferer. The article on ‘‘ Travel- 
ing and Travelers” enters a plea for inns with 
comfort, without costly splendor, which is 
appropriate here. That on ‘ Sinless Sabbath- 
breaking’’ more than squints toward the open- 
ing of public galleries and the establishment of 
people’s recreations on the Lord’s Day. The 
most interesting paper of all is, perhaps, the 
recollections of Sydney Dobell, entitled ‘ De 
Mortuis.”’ 


...» What Aileth Thee? by the author of 
“Melody of the 23d Psalm,” “‘The Other 
Shore,” ete. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph), 
is a book of spiritual comfort. The stream of 
discourse is led on by frequent verses of Scrip- 
ture, which make, as it were, a channel for the 
sentiment and remark to flow in. The author 
selects these passages from all parts of the 
Bible and writes out connecting passages. The 
wounds and troubles of the spirit are treated 
with firm surgery and sometimes with caustic 
application. The author is no quietist, and be- 
lieves fully in the reaction of will on character 
and that the root of character isin a sanctified 
will. 


ere Muster-Missionuri-s, by Alexander Hay 
Japp, LL.D, ete. (New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers), does not select the subjects to be 
noticed which would occur to us as most wor- 
thy to bear the name of master-missionaries ; 
but In some respects the hook is the more val- 
uable for commemorating devoted men who 
are little known. On American readers it bas 
a claim, as having sketched the career of 
James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, and 
David Zeisberger, the ante-Revolutionary Mo- 
ravian missionary among the North American 
Indians. A brief sketch is given of the work 
of John G. Fee among our Freedmen. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue firm of Scribner & Co. will hereafter be 
known under the corporate title of ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Company,” of which Mr. Roswell Smith 
will be the president. The firm of Charles 
Scribner's Sous have sold their entire interest 
in the former house to Mr. Smith, and the two 
concerns will hereafter be entirely separate and 
distinct. ‘* The Century Company ” will con- 
tinue to publish S¢*, Nicholas and Scribner's 
Mayazine, no immediate change being made in 
the title of the latter, which will, as heretofore, 
be conducted by Dr. Holland. Mrs. Dodge 
will also continue to edit S/. Nicholas. In their 
statement of their change of name, Messrs. 
Scribner & Co. declare ‘‘ that in this organiza- 
tion it is expected that there will be a co-oper- 
ation between labor and capital in the best 
sense, two-fifths of the ownership being de- 
signed for the former and three-fifths for the 
latter.”’ 


The May Scribver will contain an article 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson, on his personal | 
impressions of Thomas Carlyle, made up from | 
his unpublished letters written atthe time of 


his first visitto England. Sir Julius Benedict, 
the well-known London composer, will con- 
tribute a biographical and critical paper on 
“Jenny Lind.” During this famous singer's 
American tour, in 1850, Sir Julius Benedict 
accompanied her, as pianist and director. 


The official account of the publishing 
trade in Germany shows that during the year 
1880 the number of new works or new editions 
published within the Empire was 14,941. The 
yncrease on the previous year was 762. Educa- 
tional literature of all kinds in 1880 included 
1,950 works. 


INDEPENDENT. 


At the special request of Mr. Gladstone a 


new edition is about to be published of * Sys- 
tems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,” 
being a series of essays published under the 
sanction of the Cobden Club and edited by 
Mr. J. W. Probyn. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. are the publishers. 


The Harvard Register has discontinued 
publication. The reasons assigned are want of 
sufficient precuniary support and the intention 
on the part ofthe University to publish a paper 
of its own, for free circulation, to be entitled 
the Harvard University Bulletin. 


In the forthcoming twelfth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Lord Houghton has 
an article on ‘‘ Hood” and Mr. Austin Dobson 
one on “‘ Hogarth.”” Mr. Swinburne’s “‘ Keats”’ 
will appear in the next volume. 


The new English edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ possesses interest to relic hunters, 
since the sides of the cover mainly consist of 
boards warranted to be made of an oak taken 
from Elstow churchyard. 


lisher and bookseller, is, it is said, engaged in 
arranging the letters he has received during 
his long life from people of note, with a view 
to an autobiography. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume on South Africa and 
its inhabitants, by F. Reginald Statham, 
entitled ‘* Blacks, Boers, and British: a three- 
cornered problem.” 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian has 
written a ‘‘ Life of Edwin Forrest,”’ which will 
be the initial volume of the *‘ Osgood Series ”’ 
of American authors, edited by Mr. Laurence 
Hutton. 


The regular English edition of Harper's 
Magazine is 15,000 copies. The edition for 
May will be the largest ever printed. 


It is said that a prominent Home Ruler has 
written a history of Ireland, under the sig- 
nificant title of “* British Poland.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewtsh 
Skeptic. By James Freeman Clarke, author 
of “Ten Great Religions,” etc. 
xiv, 448. Boston: Lee & 
York : Charles T. Dillingham.................. $1 7% 

Advanced Readings and Recitations. By Aus- 
tin B. Fletcher, A. M., LL.B. 12mo, pp. 
xxEvill, 450. The same 1 

The Reading Club and ee Speaker ; bein: 
Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, atriotic, an 
Dramatic Selections in Prose and Poetry, for 
Readings and Recitations. Edited by George 
M. Baker, No. 9. 16mo, pp. 106. The same. 0 59 

Hand book of English Syesupenes, with an Ap 
pendix, showing the correct uses of Prepc 
sitions. Also a Collection of yg Pasane. 

By L. J. Campbell. 32mo, pp. 160. The same. 0 50 

How to Travel. Hints, Advice, Fag Suggestions 
to Travelers, by Land and Sea, all over the 
Globe. By Thomas W. Knox. 32mo. pp. 254. 

The same. London and Geneva: American 
Exchange in Furope..........cceeeeeccceeeceeee 190 

Buried Alive; or, Ten Years of Penal Servitude 
in Siberia, By Fedor Dostoyeffsky. Trans 
lated from the Russian by Marie von Thilo. 
12mo, pp. 361. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 150 

Robertson's L ving Thoughts. A Thesaurus. Ry 
Kerr Boyes Tupper. With an Introduction 
by Prof. Winttarn C. Richards, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 26. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.......... 12 

Victor Hugo: His Life and Works. From the 
French of Alfred Barbon, by Frances_A. 
Shaw. (Great Citizens of France. With 
portraits and facsimile letter. 1émo, PP. 

Se Be WE Ee cénsceccoseuscssese 190 

Leaders of Men. A Book of Bicgraphie s, Spee tal. 
ly Written for Youth. By H. A Page. With 
portraits. 12mo, pp. 398. New York : Robert 
SN GS BOOB ccsecccscccscccvacsracsesecocceusce 150 

Boys and Girls Playing, aud Other Addresses 
to Children. By the Rt. Rev. John Charles 
Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. [lus- 
trated. 14mo, pp. 193. The same............ 075 

Ther Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 

With a Life of the Poet, Explanatory Foot 
notes, Critical Notes, and a Glossarial Index 
Rv the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Harvard 
Edition. In twenty volumes. Vol. XIV. 
Julius Cesar and Hamlet. 12mo, pp. 336. 


Roston : Ginn & Heath...............-.-eeeee0e 1 25 
Faith and Freedom. By Sto nove A. ai 

12mo,° pp. xxxii!, 342. Geo. H. 

TEBEED, cccccoccccesccccetevcquceccesccccoccecosesces 160 
Creation, Incarnation, Dp matomation. and the 

Divine Trinity. he — ngs of 


Emanuel Swedteuborg. , borg Li- 
brary. Edited we F. L ape "Vol. VIII.) 
ome, pp. 224. hiladeiphia : 
woes Ev ery Mother Should Know. By Edward 
is, M.D. 1¢mo, pp. 1382. Philadelphia : 
Presley Blakisto 
On the. Pretend Bests of Life, with Other Essays 
: The Scientific Aspects of Positivism ; 
ry ot of Chalk; Geological _Contempora- 
olay t A Liberal Education. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.8., F.L.S. (Humboldt iaeoery 
of Popular Science Literature. Vol. 1, No 
21.) Ato, » Raver. Bi pp. 28. New York: 








Practical Phonics. A Comprehensive Study of 
Pronunciation, jr a Complete Guide 
to the Study of the Elementary Sounds in 
the English Language and containing Three 
Thousand Words of Difficult Pronuncia- 
tion, with Diacritical Marks according to 
Webster's Dictionary. By E. V. De Graff, A. 
3 ool tin pen ae 16mo, 

pp. 108. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen..... 0 75 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. 


wd pestioulanty sparkling story.—Springfleld Repub- 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. 
The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's stories. 
—Baitimore Every Saturday. 
A FAIR BARBARIAN. 
Much better than “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”—Phila- 


delphia News. 
A FAIR BARBARIAN. 
There is no living writer who has Mrs. Burnett's 
dramatic power in telling story.—New York Herald. 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. 





BY 
Mars. Frances Hoposen BURNETT. 
One volume, 16mo. Beautifully bound. $1. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


A New Series of ‘of New Hand-V Hand- Volumes at low 
price, devoted to all Subjects pertaining 
to Home and the Household. 





NOW READY: 
BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illus- 
trated. 

IN PREPARATION: 
THE HOME GARDEN. 
HOME GROUNDS. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 

Other volumes to follow, 
The volumes will in some instances be Illustrated. 


Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Just Published, 








“aA compiete rationale of the Law.”—Law Magazine 
(London), 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 


ON THE 


Principles of Gontract at 
Law and in Equity, 


Being a Treatise on the General Principles relating 
to the Validity of Agreements, with a Special View to 
the Comparison of Law and Equity. By FRrepgricx 
Po.ttock, LL.D. First American from the second 
English edition. With Notes and References, by G. H. 
Wald. One volume, 8vo. Price, $6 net. 


“There is no part of the book which does not please 
us by the fr shness of the style and the ingenuity of 
the treatment. The chapters on unlawful and impos- 
sible agreements are models of full and clear treat- 
ment.”—Solicttors’ Journal (London). 

“A very able and learned work.”—The Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


ROB'T CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
: nt 
MADGE, THE VIOLET GIRL, 


BY MARY D. BRINE, 
authoress of “Somebody's Mother” and “The Home 
rt,” both of hich hi 1 1 
{uieted tn this collection Brie G2 
AN ELEGANT EASTER PRESENT. 
e “ Force an id poetic fancy.”—N. Y. {r@une. 
ht “and melodious was pecs. —Tue INDEPENDENT. 
« «beans os daintily an ye _ no more 
charming gift can well be found.”—The Christian 
Intelligencer. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
EO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 PARE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


April 14, 1881.] 
ba 
Close of the Sixty-second Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS - 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By C. Keoaw Pact. With Portrait, and other {llus- 
trations, inclading | ictures of the drawing-room 
at the Priory in which George Eliot held her re- 
ceptions, of her Grave, etc. 








THOMAS CARLYLE 


By M. DPD. Conway. Containing important reminis- 
cones, 28 as eumaed by Carlyle in conversation with 
Tr & 
With Eight “Ttiustrations. 


ATHENS. 


By Prof. Merritt. Epwarps GaTEs. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


DECORATIVE POTTERY OF CINCIN NATL 


By Mrs. Aaron F. Perry. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


CAMP LOU. 


By Marc Cook. Showing the sanitary advantages of 
the Lake St. Regis region of the Adirondacks to 
consumptive invalids. 


With Eight [lustrattons. 


MUSIC AND MOSICIANS (N NEW VORK. 


By Frepverick A. Nast. With portratts of Theodore 
omas. L. Damrosch, Gerster. Camnpanint, Annie 
Loutse Cary, Arthur S. Sullivan, Clara Leates 
Kellogg. Dudley Buck, Joseffy, Kummel, 8. 
Mills, Wilhelm], Reményi, and Miss Thursby. 


THE INDIAN GIRL 


Sbirlaw's Painting, engraved by Kruell; 
by ELizaBETH STUART PHELPS. 


with Poem 


ANNE. 


By Constance Fextmone Woorson. The best seria! 
story by an American author ever published. 


A LAODICEAN 
By Thomas Harpy. 


THF RETURN MESSAGE, 
By Epwarp Everert Hate The shortest tove story 
ever contributed to a magazine. 


THE UNEXPECTED PARTING OF THE BEAZLEY 
TWINS. 


A Humonovs Grorata SKETCH. By R. M. JONNSTON. 


A Serniat Nover.. 


THE SPEAKER'S RULING. 
By Gronoe Ticknor CurTis. 


POEMS 
By T. HR. Roserrrson, F. 8. Paerrs. M. BE. SanosTeR 
Nora PERRY, and Rose TERRY COOKE. 
FRONTISPIECE- 
An Mlustration by ABBEY of HERRICK’s Poem. ‘i 
held Love's Head.” 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. _ 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. __ 


Harper's ia the leading magazine of the country, by 
the prerogative of age and circulation.—N. Y. Sun. 

Itisas much an American Institution as our Con 
stitution. It has known how to cater not only to the 
general public, but toa special class of educated read 
ers. Its literature, provided by the best writers, at 
home and abroad, has done as much as anything else 
to develop our tastes In the right direction.—N. ¥. 
Times. 

People who dislike the superlative degree should 
not talk about Harper's Magazine. It really seems as 
if every number were the best yet.—N. Y. World. 

A perfect panorama in its pictures, which are beau- 
tiful specimens of work, noticeably fine for their 
artistic grace and their excellent scenic effects.— Hart- 
Sord Courant. 

It would be dificult to find anything more delight” 
ful than Harper's Magazine.—Boston Advertiser. 

Harper's Magazine \eads all the other monthliles in 
typographical beauty.—N. Y. Mat. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................. $4 90 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year................... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Vear...........00seeeeeees 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Blography. History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harrer 
& BRoruers. 





a 


t#” HARPER'S CaTALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes. will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educational Publishers, N. > 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 

















For New Terms for 1881 
see page 23. 
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DR. CALDERWOOD'S LECTURES. 


Lectures on the Relations of Science and Religion, 
By Henry CaLtperwoop, LL. D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo. 


* Price, $1.75. 








When these Lectures were being delivered 
in thia city, before the Students and Faculty 
of the Union Theological Seminary, the N. 
Y¥. “* Observer’’ said of the Lecturer: ‘* Hie 
learning is ample. He has a mind of re- 
markable penetration and acuteness, with 
euch a judicial calmness and poise that he 
not only perceives intuitively the relations 
of truth, but he weighs evidence candidly 
and reports the conclusion with fairness 
and precision. Suchaman is trained and 
armed for the conflict of the present day. 
He is not afraid of truth. He loves tt and 
delights in teaching it.’’ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


1. Christianity and Positivism. 
McCosh . , 


2. Christianity and veutinsien: By D Dr. oatede. 
8. Nature and the Bible. By Dr. Daweon... 


By Dr 

..$1 75 
1 7% 
1% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS a 


First Leossous in Natural Philosophy.— 
Mrs. Mary A. Swift. Part First, 50 cents , Part mm | 
S6cents. Alcestis of Euripides.— 
President Woolsey, of Yale College 
gene ef Sophocies.—By Presi 

ale Coll $1.25. Electra of Be wos st 
President oolsey, LJ se ey 





"78 of Connecticut.—From the First Gesthoasens 
of the Colony. By Gideon H. Hollister. 2 volumes, 
8vo0, $5. 

BLIS 


BY 
BROWN & GROSS, Hartford, Cona. 


HONOLULU. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE, Social, Political. and Rell 
gore: in the Hawatian Islands, from 1828 to 1861. 
| 2 Laura Fish Judd. With a Sagplementers 
tch of Events to the present time 12mo. 
With portrait. $1.25. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 
Sent by mail, peepeta. on reeeipt of the price. Frac- 
tions of ‘ee dollar may be sent tn postage stampe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





e4nrers MAGAZINE, ¢ One pm. oss $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEK - covoree 40 
HARPER'S BAZA ‘E “2 4 


HARPER'S YOU. NG Pi i 
t@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE wilt be sent “by mat, 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS.,, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Get the Standard. 


Kkvery Writer and Reader should Send 
63 Cents to the Publishers and Secure 


WORCESTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Profusely Illustrated. 24mo. Oloth. 63 Ote. 


Roan Flexible, 85 cts.; Roan Tucks, gilt edges, $1. 





It is a complete vade-meoum for the general reader 
and correspondent. Containing, besides a vocabulary 
of over 15,000 words ye Words and Phrases, 
Abbreviations, Rules for Spelling, Numerical Tables, 


*, For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 





§.0. & Lecrune- ROOM Szarmxe 


THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. 8. CHATR. 


Send for full description, also a variety of Styles of 
latest pattern Settees, Chairs, and everything for 
general seating, Black Boards, DustiessCray- 


ons, etc. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St... New York; 318 Arch St., Phila, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations, 
Sznp ron CaTaLoous. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


TER REVOLUTION. 
3 CENT each. formerly $1 to $1.25 each: 


1. Macaulay's Life of Frederick 
the Great. II. Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns a Il. La 
martine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. IV. Thos. hes* 
Manliness ¥ * each. formerly "$1 50 
‘of Christ. ¢ each : I. Arnold’ 8 Llane 
of Asia. II. Goldsmith’ Vicar of Wakefield Ill Baron 
arate 's Travels anc § St tetiy Adventures For 
SIxXC NTS, Banyan’ e Pil rogress. Iustrat 
AMERIC AN POOK EXCHANGE, 

















ed cat 
John B.A ia tl Manager Tribune Building. New York 





WADSWORTH BROTHERS & HOWLAND, 


PORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


| ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Etc. 


Ne. 84 Washington Street 


and Ne. 46 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues free, upon application. 














GREATES 
The COMBINATION W ATOR CHARM 
COMPASS AND MIC 


of the combination, and 
it makes a neat raed novel watchcharm 
ple, by mail, nicket- S5e. 


Sam; 
Sample, by mail, 
Address, E.G. _ OUT & CO. 
10 Barclay St. 





 .PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


EASTER CARDS. 


FINE ASSORTMENT. 
Reduced Prices. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & C0., 


Opposite P.-O., 233 Broadway, N.Y. 


+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 


if interested in Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
decoration by merely enclosing stamp 
for returu postage to 


F A. Waltina, Plainfield, N. J. 








Sze IS CIORTICONS 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


a MARCY, Ra ce ere 8 





ce and y for 4 or for 
public use, they stand 


ONRIVALLED. 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, Free. 
Beiopticon Maneal,éth Ed.,75 cents. 


‘or making many books there is noend.”’— 
WALKER 1836. 


Neat and E. W WALKER’S from the slainest to 
the moat elaborate styles. Specimens on a 2. 
Save agents’ ar iesion mere uM 
sd ey Sees | Ne a oe 
A file of N. ¥. ald. 1800 to date ane od - 
bers for sale. 


Lovely Moss-Rose & asst. Chromo © ‘ards. 





Kec. vit, 12. 





~ Name 
on.10c. A $2-col. story paper FREE with every 
order. AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., West Haven, Ct. 





5O cack 


fe book, 26¢ 


ld, stiver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
in ag oy | colors, with name, 10c. Agt’s 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 

30 ae Soo Biger Rove Roee and assorted Chromo 

Cards, name on, 1 nt’s Sample-book, includ- 

ing Outfit, 20c. AMERICAN CinpCo., West Haven, Conn. 


60 All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike), 
Name on, 10c, CLInToN Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 New Styles,Perfumed Motto, Moss- Rose, Violet Jap. 
anese Cards, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, 














bO Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no? alike, 

with name, l0c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn 

50s Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,all newstyle, name 
on,10c. Ag’ scumpten ie. G.A. we eect mre Ct 








ne “EDUCATION. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


TH Academie. Year opens Sent. 1881. 


ric! 
ted with steam. Specially capacious and on 
ive chapel and parlors. class and study rooms. A 
modified three-years college course for ladies and 
gentlemen. College Preparatory, Business, Oratory, 
and Music. For full ex meeees, with cuts, calen- 
dar, rates, and rules, addres 
_IO8. . B. KING, DD. Fort Evwarp, BF, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


The largest Music School in the world. Tuition 615, 
with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours ot 
musical instruction tn sod Volar English branches, 
and library containing 8. Volumes on Music Free, 
Next quarter besins su 18th. Send for calendar. 

- URJEE, Music Hatt, Boston. 


A M ER. SCH OOL INSTITUTE, Eetab. 1855. 
eliable Educational businesses 
Aids ‘ail who want well qualified ie ag 
2 Gives Parents information of Schools. 





New 











7 East 14th 8t.. near Fifth "avenue, My n York. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 
ESTER, Pa 


ens September 8th. Civil 

Engineering, Chemistry, C jassics, on English. De- 
grees conferred. Col. as HYATT, President. 

—— 








AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED QUICK 


to sell the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT 


and Fall ery as or ‘its Revision. 

Now ready for desirable edition, lew- 
riced, and ‘won 7 

on man 

Cc. KR. BLAC 


s@ ACTIVE “AGENTS Teachers, Stedents, Mea 
voce LES 
By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 


1@ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
to the Truth of the Word of God 
Every De- 











from Histor atural Science, Modern raoarer t and soy hom 
. 

Sr sading Homan rg of ail Demmi tt ees Vol- 
I rd “Times Clear pod. jmiee Nustrations, 
spine Clear 

eae Bend for Deser oss Saeed Terms to 

. G. MeCURDY & CO., Philad’s, Pa. 
A G EN TS of energy and industry can earn 
from $20 tc $50 per week in sell- 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTOR Y of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 





6 Dey Street, New York City. 
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TEST NOVELTY OUT!!! AGENTS TED F 


cee FoR A Whi SELL- 


Peiatuleas of Success 


A Cyclopedia of Business and Social Forms. 


Boy 
In 


and spec 
Louis, io, and (= oi 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
8O0N OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
ape 4 from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale ot Sewing-Machines, as all the machines made 
S Ge past twenty years are wearing out and must 

replaced. For terms and further particulars, ad- 
phe WILSON SEWING. -MACHINE Co., Chicago, Ml. 


WERT hon 








MORT 
COMPLETE 
On oan Bible. in one volume, over jabiiehed.. Endorse- 
mente by 200 ablevt notars, Ada all; embodies latest 


books of Bible; ‘how the earth see from Noah; par- 
ablesand miracles of Old and N estaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christ in their order; the eighteen mi iracles 
afthe Apostles. 1020 pages. 476 illustrations, vrice $3.15. 
Extraterms. Selling fast. Agents making $260 to . 100 
ommend Bradley Garreteon & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phile 


Commandments <I 0 
size 16x22, Chromoed fn 14 colors and 
Sample copy 25 cts, (Sells 


De: Prayer Ulustrated, and the 


ay Over $3.000 made by one a 
¢ 50 cts.) and terms to agents for this a »4 other bran new goota 


Ace E.P Pratt & Co. 27 Park Pince,s New Yorke — 


Agent’ res BSN week. Will prove 
-' or forfeit 5 0 08. Outfit and sam- 

es W », Address 
So ‘more fay Street, New York. 


E. G. “RIDEDUT a re 0. 


GENTS” WANTED tor the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictortal Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PueLisninG Co., Phila., Pa, 





7 7 ® year and expenses to Agents. Outfit free, 
7 Address P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday School Song Book 


[ano YOIC7. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


OR. GEO. F, ROOT and J. R. MUKRAY, 
SPPCIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore wncqueled, and that the work contains 





such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no ner en collectio: 
HEART AN CE contains 192 pages, (32 


pages larger ‘hen bey ont mary size) ba autifully 
rinted on fine,toned paper, handsomely and durably 
ound in hoards. 
Price $3.60 Per dozen by oupre 
mail. Asin nee € 
c t cen 
SEART AND VOICE. will be supplied by all 
| music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square, N. ¥.s Cinciunati, O. 


ss, 35 cents by 
ard covers) mai.ed 


bouk arm 





~ Attention! § Sunday-Sc :hools. 


7° 48 pages of the richest gems of 
“1 FZ pth have been added to 8S. W. 


Straub’s Popular S.-S. Singing-book. 
Sweetest 
Melodies ! 
Richest 
Sentiment! 


i 


PRICE UNCHANGED. 
PER HUNDRED, 


cece. LIGHT! 


This places tt far ahees all othersin the QUA N- 
TITY and QUALITY of both WORDS AND MUSIC! 

It Is printed from large, clear type, on pages 

One-Fourth Larger! 

than those of other S.-8. Singing Books. 

It would bea GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 

MORNING LIGHT! 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the book, 


Specimen free. Don’t fail to send us 25 cents, 
and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
Chicago, Lil. 


RICHT CEMS,” 
By the author of ‘‘SONGS OF VIC- 
rORY,” &c., issued March 20th, 1881. 


Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000. 


It contains 160 pages of s eperkting ‘*Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c 
(s the **Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG —_| “SILVERY 
TREASURY” | ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pres The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for = ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We will send a specimen copy of EACH of thes 
d00ks on receipt of &Q cents. J 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


ALMS OF WICTORY 
roR.. oy parY- 


seueers Ls zed 
neyguais Bach Oz herhas ar tite 
TH E BEST BOOK 


epy, 
FOR THE MONEY. 











BENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Chicago. 


SSS, catenin 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE PRIESTS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM. 








Tne priests of Belgium, under the orders 
of their bishops, have not ceased their ef- 
forts to thwart the design of the state in the 
establishment of communal schools under 
its own control. The opposition of the 
clerical party to the passage of the law in 
1879 was strenuous and bitter, but it was 
futile; but the numerous opportunities to 
impede the operations of the law since its 
promulgation have been well improved. 
A parliamentary inquiry, which has been in 
progress for several months, has brought 
out, it is said, some remarkable evidence, 
from which The Rock, of London, has 
made copious selections. The commission- 
ers visited the various districts of the king- 
dom and gathered much testimony. The cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of the commission were these: As soon 
as the state schools were opened, free from 
the control of the priests, the latter began 
to use their ecclesiastical power to prevent 
parents sending their children to them. 
The same system was also applied to teach- 
ers in the state schools, and it became 
necessary for Parliament to take steps to 
to protect the schools which the law of 
1879 established. Hence, the inquiry, which 
covers governmental, non-governmental, 
and norma! schools. 

The first sitting was held at Gedinne, in 
the Province of Namur. M. Henri testi- 
fied that the parish priest of Bohan told 
him his boy had better become a vagabond 
than enter the normal school, and the son 
was excluded from the class for confirma- 
tion and from church because he entered 
the school. The burgomaster of Gros- 
Fays said the priest in his commune in- 
structed children to disobey their parents 
if the latter wished to send them to 
the state schools. He also refused the 
sacrament to an aged woman, because she 
would not discountenance the attendance 
of her grandchildren. Those of his parish- 
foners who favored the new law were 
denounced as cowards, scoundrels, and 
beggars. The result was that, whereas 
formerly two aged parishioners absented 
themselves from communion in the church, 
now a hundred stayed away. The burgo- 
master of Bornamont said the priest in that 
parish had expelled the school children 
from the church. The euré of Gros-Fays, 
who gave his testimony under compulsion, 
admitted the truth of the statements against 
him, and justified bis acts on the ground 
that the state put a pressure on parents, and 
he had a right to do the same. 

Father George instructed his parishioners 
that it was their duty to resist the authori- 
ties, even to the extent of being killed, and 
thus becoming martyrs. A schoolmaster 
of Bievres knew of a case where the parish 
priest threatened to refuse communion, 
even on the death-bed, to parents who 
patronized his school, and who would not 
grant absolution to people who visited wit- 
ness, A schoolmistress, at the same place, 
said she bad been put to many petty annoy- 
ances by the curé, who had taken from her 
ber seat at church, had set children to lift a 
form where she was kneeling, had encour- 
aged children to scoff at her in the streets, 
and had refused to receive children from 
her school for first communion. Jules 
Botte*a cooper, said a boy of his had re- 
fused to go to the communal school, say- 
ing ‘‘he would rather be cut into pieces”; 
that he ‘‘ knew the law of religion, and 
would obey only in what was just and 
reasonable.” 

M. Marmoy, master of the communal 
school at Signeux, stated that he had been 
excommunicated for teaching, and the com- 
munion was refused to all children attend- 
ing his school. Several priests testified 
that they had simply carried out the in- 
structions of their bishops. Priest Outer, 
of Geronville, said it was his rule to excom- 
municate the parents of all girls, but not of 
all boys, attending the state schools. . M. 
Richard, of _Meix, said he bad lost his po” 
sition as chorister, and he and all his fami-~ 
ly had been excommunicated because he 
permitted his children to go to the eom 
munal school. Mme. St. Leger, of Virton, 
a widow, said that when her husband ‘was 

















on his deathbed the priest attended and 
heard his confession; but, because he would 
not promise to withdraw his children from 
the communal schools, he was refused the 
sacrament of extreme unction, and the 
priest left in a rage. Eventually the wit- 
ness promised the children should be with- 
drawn, and then the priest returned and ad- 
ministered the sacrament. Witness added 
that she intended to send the children again 
to the communal schools. 

The commission, so far, has examined 
about « hundred witnesses, whose testimony 
is of the same tenor, except that in Bruges 
evidence was given showing that pressure 
had been exerted by employers on their 
workmen to compel them to patronize the 
government schools, It is stated that, the 
substance of the testimony taken having 
been communicated to the Pope, he has 
directed that opposition to the government 
schools cease. 





Dr. Rouie, a Wesleyan missionary in Spain, 
writes that the downfall of the Spanish Cabinet 
fs the greatest event since the revolution of 
1868, when religious liberty was proclaimed. 
“ During the last six years king, cabinet, and 
priests had been steadily, yet not quite openly 
united fo an effort to reinstate civil and relig- 
ious despotism, and gradually to extinguish lib- 
berty of worship; but in one day the king 
found himself compelled to give up the cabi- 
net that would have provoked another revolu- 
tion and overturned his throne. The members 
of the present cabinet, the leaders of public 
opinion and the most intelligent and influen- 
tial Spaniards, are declared advocates of relig- 
ious liberty ; but the ground is equally open 
to the propagators of athelsm and the 
preachers of the Gospel.”” The Spanish 
Liberals and Democrats are demanding more 
toleration for Protestanis and Rationalists 
The influence of the prelates and clergy 
makes it very difficult for the cabinet to pur- 
sue a policy of toleration. In March the cabi- 
net resolved to give a free pardon and liberty 
to a native Protestant pastor condemned to 
several months’ imprisonment, under the 
Canovas cabinet, because he held prayer-meet- 
ings in Catalonia, and the village authorities 
prosecuted him under the law of public meet- 
ings. The judicial proceedings against several 
Protestants will also be abandoned in the pro- 
vinces, under the orders of the ministry. The 
reply given to the Papal Nunico states that 
neither the Concordat nor the constitution is 
violated by the toleration the government is 
determined to grant to Spaniards who are not 
Catholics, and that no interference of the 
bishops and the Holy See against the rights 
of the government under the constitution will 
be tolerated. 


.. «+The Scotsman states that the Free Church 
seems to be more divided than ever in regard 
to Professor Robertson Smith’s case, ‘‘ one 
section urging the settlement of the case on 
the basis of the decision of last Assembly, and 
another going the length of contending not 
only that Professor Smith should be relieved 
of bis college duties, but that a manifesto 
should be published declaring that his views 
cannot be tolerated in the FreeChurch. Since 
the announcement of the early publication of 
Professor Smith’s lectures in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh .on ‘Elements of Biblical Criti- 
cism’ the leaders of the traditional ‘party in 
the Church have, we believe, had under con- 
sideration the propriety of issuing the state- 
ment prepared immediately after last Assem- 
bly,”’ which shows that the views of Professor 
Smith are vot those of the Free Church. 


....Among the topics on the program for the 
next Anglican Church Congress are the foliow- 
ing: ‘The connection between Church and state; 
{ts advantsages and disadvantages."’ ‘ Rela- 
tions of the Church to deviations from Chris- 
tianity—(a) infidelity, (0) secularism, (c) spirit- 
ualism.”’ ‘‘The extent to which departure 
should be allowed by variation and omission 
from the usual forms of services.”’ ‘‘ Tolera- 
tion of variation in ritual; its limits.”’ ‘ Rela- 
tion of the Church toward the opium traffic 
with China.”” “The proper aftitude of the 
Church toward the question of Sunday obsery- 
ance.”’ ‘‘The Revised Version of the New 
Testament.”’ ‘*The results of mode in re- 
search, as affecting biblical interpretation.” 
There are twenty-two subjects in all. 


....Professor Michelis and Pfarrer Rieks, 
Old Catholics, have been tried on an indictment 
procured by the archbishop in charge -of 
Freiburg, for insulting .the .Roman Gathelic 
Chureb. The charge was that Michelis had 
written in the Heidelberg organ of the Old 
Catbolics » that the “ Romish Obarch» in Ger. 
maby subsists upon lies.” The defense was (1) 
that the “ Romish Church” and the “ Roman 
Catholic Church,” as acknowledged by the 
state, were very different conceptions ;"that (2) 
as regards the Romish Church, otherwise the 





Ultramontane party, the charge was true; and 
that (3) the plaintiff, as bishop of one of the 
Ionian Islands and only administering a Ger- 
man diocese by sufferance, had no locus standi. 
The defendants were acquitted. 


----The appeal of the Rev.*T. P. Dale 
against the act of the Courtof Archesin im- 
prisoning him has been dismissed, and Mr. 
Dale, by taking an incumbency outside Lon- 
don, has put an end to the St. Vedast’s trouble. 
The Rev. 8. F. Green, of Miles Platting, who 
is imprisoned in Lancaster Castle, has been 
made comfortable by his friends. A /abeas 
corpus has been issued in his case, and Lord 
Penzance will be called upon to show that he 
did not exceed his powers in committing Mr. 
Green. In the case of the Rev. Mr. Enraght, 
who wasin prison ashort time, an appeal in 
his behalf has been lodged in the House of 
Lords, pending which, his recommital to jail 
will not be asked for. 


.... The missions in the Turkish Empire of the 
American Board, the American Presbyterian 
Board, the Churct Missionary Society, the Lon- 
don Jewish Society, the Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church of Scotland, the Methodist 
Missionary Society, the Southern Presbyterian 
Board, the United Presbyterian Board, the Re- 
formed and Irish Presbyterian Churches are 
invited to participate in the Missionary Con- 
ference to be held in Constantinople, June 34. 
Also representatives of Robert, Amenia, Cen- 
tral Turkey, and Syria Protestant Colleges, 
the British and American Bible Socfeties, and 
the London and American Tract Societies, 


....The triennial consistorial elections of the 
Reformed Church of France were held March 
18th, except in Paris, where consistory is to 
be first divided into wards, according to 
the decision of the government. These elec- 
tions are the first held since the annulling by 
the Council of State of the test of orthodoxy 
imposed by the Synod of 1872. All the pro- 
scribed liberal electors were permitted to vote 
at this election, the result of which has not 
been announced. It cannot be pleasing to 
the Orthodox party, who have been beaten at 
every point ip the struggle with the Rational- 
ists. 

.... The Rey. Dr. Beatty, of Lawrence, Kan., 
denies that he told his congregation that the 
new Kansas Prohibitory Law forbade minis- 
ters to administer wine in communion, under 
penalty of imprisoument. He says: 

**T believe that the law has no reference to 
the Holy Communion, except that its prepara- 
tion is affected by the general provision re- 
garding the purchase of wine within the lim- 
its of the state. The Church of God is not a 
club, or social organization, or society for con- 
vivial purposes; and that part of the law 
which refers to such associations cannot be 
applied to the most rclemn and impressive 
rites of religious worship.” 

....The Liberation Society disapproves Mr. 
Stanhope’s bill relating to church patronage. 
The bill, it is claimed, only deals with the 
grosser and more scandalous abuses of the 
patronage system, to which it gives fresh 
legislative sanction. ‘‘ The aim of the bill is 
apparently to perpetuate the sale of livings, 
by an attempt to regulate it and by compell- 
ing a little more regard to decency than char- 
acferize the present method.”’ 


....Both houses of the Parliament of Brazil 
have adopted Article VIII of the reform of 
the Constitution, ‘‘ which gives to Protestants 
and their religion the same civil and political 
rights as the Catholics enjoy. In a word, the 
government bas thrown the whole country 
open to the sowing of Gospel seed as never be- 
fore.” 

....In England the Roman Catholics in the 
past-three years have gained 92 priests and 80 
churclres, having in all 1,062 priests and 1.175 
churches. In Scotland they have gained 35 
priests and 83 churches. 

...-Bishop Reinkens has received three new 
priests into the Old Catholic clerical force in 
Germany. One of them is said to be a learned 
Benedictine. 

....There are 1,578 ministers among the 
Tunkers, or German Baptists. Of these 306 
are in Pennsylvania, 248 in Indiana, 287 in 
Ohio, 142 in Mlinois, and 133 in Iowa. The de- 
nomination is represented in twenty states. 


....Itis thought that Dr. Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, will not be prosecuted for heresy before 
the next meeting of the Rock River Method- 
ist Conference. 

...-The Genera] Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States will hold@ its trien- 
nial session at Tiffin, O., beginning May 18th. 


...- The revival in the Meriden (Conn.) Meth- 
odist church, lasting fifteen weeks, is said to 
have resulted in 870 conversions. 


....Thé Genéra] Convention of the New 
Jerusalem Chureh will -meet in Washington, 
D. C., May 20th. 

...-The-Olg Catholic Synod of Germany will 
bpen June 8th, at Bonn.’ There was no od 
la st year. 
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Missions, 


It has been more than forty years since Wil- 
liam Henry Brett, representing the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, began to labor 
among the Indians, the aborigines of Guiana. 
Not unlike other pioneer missionaries, he 
worked for years without any apparent result. 
His first convert was secured after five years of 
hard, dreary toil; but the foundations were 
laid with a view to future success and now a 
generous harvest is being reaped. Mr. Brett 
prepared the way for those who were to come 
after him, by reducing the various Indian dia- 
lects to an inteMigible system and by translat- 
ing portions of the Bible into them. The 
Scriptures in these barbarous tongues have 
wrought great results. Members of the Aca- 
woio tribe, who travel much, have spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel everywhere; and 
“the barriers that divide heathenism from 
Christianity seem in very truth to be bursting, 
and the beathen Indian appears to be literally 
taking the Kingdom of Heaven by force.”’ The 
story of a recent great ingathering is not new 
in missionary annals. Similar facts have fre- 
quently been given of other heathen missions. 
An Indian family comes from an unvisited dis- 
trict to the mission station Muritaro, on the 
Damarara River, to inquire more certainly 
respecting a rumor which had reached them of 
the Gospel of Christ. They receive instruc- 
tion, are baptized, and return to their distant 
home. They ask frequently that a teacher be 
sent them; but they asked in vain for three 
years. At last a catechist, Mr. Lobertz, is 
induced to visit the district, the Upper 
Potaro River. Mr. Lobertz reached his des- 
tination in August last, after traveling sixteen 
days. He found in the village Shenanbau- 
wie about. 200 inhabitants; but the people 
of the neighboring country poured into the 
village, until] 800 were present. A few of 
them were Acawoios, a number were Macusis ; 
but the majority were Paramunas, a tribe 
which bad furnished but few converts. Mr. 
Lobertz had nothing todo but form classes 
and set to work at once. He taught day after 
day, several hours daily. The Rev. W. E. 
Pierce, arriving at the village September 28th, 
nearly two months after Mr. Lobertz had 
begua work, found 967 persons in the build- 
ing where the Indians were wont to gather, 
receiving instruction. Mr. Lobertz presented 
him with a list, showing that 1,376 Indians 
had applied for baptism, including children 
presented by their parents. Mr. Pierce bap- 
tized, before his return, 1,398 persons, of 
whom 1,084 were Paramunas, 213 Macusis, 
62 Arecunas, 37 Wahpusianas, and 2 Acawoios. 
Many of the Indians had come long dis- 
tances; some traveled a fortnight and some 
ten days. He also married 224 couples, refusing 
to baptize those who were living a family life 
unless they promised to be married immediate- 
ly. None were baptized who could not repeat 
thoroughly the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ 
Creed. All who applied for baptism gave 
themselves enough trouble to fulfill the con- 
dition, though some were sent back once or 
twice to learn their part better. Many of 
them had necessarily received but little in- 
struction; but Mr. Pierce believes that their 
faith was sincere and that they are determined 
to do God’s will. He was informed that 
there were several hundred Indians living on 
the border of Brazil who had expressed the 
intention of visiting the village, if the mis- 
sionaries should come. Mr. Pierce was struck 
by the many good qualities exhibited by the 
Indians under his observation. He says they 
are honest to an extraordinary degree; they 
are pure in morals, modest in demeanor, though 
wearing the scantiest of clothing, good hu- 
mored, kind, gentle. Mr. Pierce adds that he 
invested the “ great sacrament’ ‘‘ with all the 
dignity and ritual appropriate to it,’ for the 
benefit of the “ observant ignorant heathefi.”’ 
Those baptized were immersed in the clear 
water of the river. The people readily promise 
to provide support for a teacher and his family 
to reside among them, beside a suitable build- 
ing for worship. 





....Last week we gave some account of the 
Catholic Mission in Dahomey and of the horri- 
ble practices of the people, as related by the 
Catholie missionaries. The latest mails from 
West Africa state that the Rev. J. Milum, 
superintendent of Wesleyan missions in 
Yoruba and Popo District, has visited Porto 
Novo, Whydah, Abomey, and other places; 
and he reports that during hisstayat Abomey 
the annual “ customs” were being held. These 
were-of. the most borrible description, several 
bundred natives being killed in the most bar- 
barous manner and offered in sacrifice. The“ 
customs” were observed, notwithstanding 
the preseneeof Mr. Milum. Abomey is under 
French protection, King Gelele being the 
reigning monarch. Mr. Milum had.a confer- 

with the king the prince respecting 
tie -re-eatabtiohtig s @ miseiSn-house at 
ydah. 
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Washington. 

Tue condition of affairs in the Senate 
remains unchanged. Though it is evident that 
the leaders of both parties are wearied with 
the contest and anxious to terminate the dead- 
lock now existing, they are prepared to con- 
tinue the struggle indefinitely, rather than 
show any signs of receding from their re- 
spective positions. The Republican sena- 
tors, in caucus on Monday of last week, passed 
a resolution to that effect, which was the key- 
note for a continuance of the warfare. The 
proceedings in the Senate of that day opened 
with a motion by Senator Pendleton to go into 
executive session, which was lost by a party 
vote, upon which Senator Johnston, of Vir- 
ginia, took the floor and endeavored to prove 
the unfitness of Mr. Riddleberger for the posi- 
tion of Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. Senator 
Saulebury appealed to the party feeling of the 
Republicans, and urged them to come to the 
assistance of their President; to which appeal 
Senator Dawes made a pointed retort. Senator 
Jones denied the perpetration of some alleged 
outrages in Florida; and Senator Harris moved 
to lay the resolution concerning the election 
of officers upon the table, which motion was 
rejected by a party vote. Dilatory motions 
followed in rapid succession, and at 4.45 
o’clock the Senate adjourned until the follow. 
ing day. The daily sessions of last week were 
counterparts of each other, varying in liitle 
save the speakers. On Tuesday morning the 
usual Democratic motion to go into executive 
session was defeated; whereupon Senator 
McPherson asked leave to present a petition 
of certain citizens of New Jersey and New York. 
Senator Hoar objected, and a discussion en- 
sued, finally ended by the Vice-President ruling 
that the petition could not be presented. 
Several dilatory motions having been voted 
down, Senator Morgan made a long speech, 
censuring the Republicans, which was replied 
to by Senator Dawes. Senator Sherman argued 
at length to prove that the minority had no 
right toresort to filibustering measures. The 
Senate adjourned at 5:45 until Wednesday, 
when, upon coming to order, Senator McPher- 
son’s petition respecting the imprisonment in 
England of Michael Boyton, an American citi- 
zen, was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The struggle was then renewed, 
and continued until 4:30 o’clock. It is unnec- 
essary to give the details of the debate, which 
daily becomes more uninteresting and weari- 
some. Thursday’s session presented no new 
features, and at its close the Senate adjourned 
until Monday of this week, each side deter- 
mined to maintain their positions. During the 
debate, which has lasted uninterruptedly 
for three weeks, nearly every senator 
has had the floor and spoken on the situa- 
tion. No measure of the slightest public 
importance has been acted upon, and the peo- 
ple at large regard the present condition of 
affairs with great disfavor. Upon reassem- 
bling on Monday last the same round of debate 
and delay inthe Senate began. The number 
of senators present in Washington is slowly but 
steadily decreasing, as the temptation to “ pair” 
is very great. Senator Edmunds reappeared in 
the Senate on Monday, completely restored to 
health by his trip to Florida, and was warmly 
received by his brother senators. 


.eeeThe wives of the Cabinet officers receive 
on Wednesdays, though the rule of late bas 
not been general. During April Secretary 
and Mrs. Blaine will receive the Diplomatic 
Corps on Saturdays. The first of these retep- 
tions was held on Saturday last, and was a 
most brilliant affair. Mrs. Blaine was assisted 
in receiving by her daughter and Miss Dodge 
(“Gail Hamilton”). Aside from ‘the diplo- 
mats and foreign ministers, there were pres- 
ent 4 number of members of the Cabinet and 
the Supreme Court, with their wives, and 
several senators. 


.. President and Mrs. Garfield have decided 
to spend the summer at the Soldiers’ Home, 
and will occupy a cottage there. The Pres- 
ident will attend the commencement exercises 
of Williams College, early in July, and it is 
his intention to place his sons in that institu- 
tion. On Thursday last a delegation from 
Pennsylvania called at the White House, and 
invited the President and Cabinet to visit Get- 
tysburg on Decaration Day. 


.-Secretary Windom is supposed to be oc- 
cupied with the question of refunding, though 
he has not yet made public any definite plans 
in that direction. $197,000,000 of 6-per-cent. 
bonds will mature on the 30th of June, and it 
is urged that it is the first duty of the Treasury 
to provide for their payment. The estimated 
means now at the disposal of the Secretary for 
this purpose is about $150,000,000, 


++«-The colored Virginians now in Washing- 
ton sent to Senator Mahone, on Wednesday of 
last week, a floral anchor, to which was ‘at- 
tached a card, expressing their eAintration of 
the stand he has taken. 





Hews of the Week. 


Mr. Georos I. Sener is still adding to his 
large benefactions. The list of his gifts in the 
past two years, including his latest donations 
to Southern Methodist institutions, is as fol- 
lows: 

Wesleyan University.......... 
Long [sland Historica! Societ 
Brooklyn Industrial Home...... 

. 2. eee 
Church at Deenestavite.. 
Emory College, Oxford, G 
Wesleyan Female College. Macon, Ga. 











..A recent dispatch from London states 
that Captain Bocken, of the British bark ‘‘Ada 
Peard,’”’ from Boston. March 5th, for Smyrna, 
which arrived at Gibralter on the 3d inst., 
passed on the 16th of March a large Atlantic 
steamer. She appeared to be broken down 
and the sea was making a clean breach over 
her decks. She had had no masthead light, 
nor had she steam up. 


++eeIn the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
the 7th inst., a motion for a grant of 4,000,000 
franes for the ministry of war and 1,695,000 
francs for the ministry of marine, to meet the 
expenses of the expedition against the Tunis 
tribes, was passed unanimously. 


..The St. James's Gazette says that the 
anthorities of the London Custom-bouse have 
been warned from Liverpool that an attempt 
to blow up that building will be made shortly. 
Extraordinary precautions are being taken. 


....The British Board-of-Trade returns for 
the month of March show a decrease of £796,- 
000 in the value of imports, as compared with 
the same month last year, and an increase of 
£279,000 in the value of exports. 


.-The London Standard states that £40,000 
in gold, principally from private sources in 
Holiand and Russia, were obtained on the 4th 
inst. for shipment to the United States. 


...-One hundred and twenty-three young 
men and women of the farming class recently 
shipped from Galway Bay as emigrants for the 
United States. 


....Tebano, chief of the remnants of Victo- 
ria’s band of Indians, and four of his followers 
have been captured in Chihuabua, Mexico. 


..The Nihilists who were on trial for the 
murder of the Czar have been sentenced to 
death. 

..A secret clause in the conveotion with 
the Boers forbids the British to occupy Laing’s 
Neck. 


.-Germany, Austria, and Russia have 


formally recognized the Kingdom of Roumania. 
— 





THE USE OF Melee Porter’s Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 


Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 





LAVIN \\\S 


CATARRUL 





arshall’s Catarrh and peeadache 
introduced 2. = 5 by Chas. 

3 steadily enjoy. escmene 6 Gemand, and 
itself to be Sacidediy the best article in the 
for removing 6 a Cold in the Head, all Oatarrhal 
Affections, and Hea leche, } me Oepuine eacteen 
Sac-simile ay of jabel of 
every. bottle. . Sold_ b: ab Druggists at 
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‘ACTIVE AGENTS, Teacters. Sicko. 
And WOMEN 







By Herbert W. M DD. 
|@ Author of Scienceand the Bible, etc. 
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atural Science, Modern Research and 
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HOLDEN'S New Book on 
Birds, 198 pees . 80 ilustra- 
r r S ss tions, ok Pacts: on a birds 
rT 4 8 8 
mail, 25 c 
Birds. e222 
water, flute no! 
“ert signe 
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‘htingales, 
guaranteed to +} ¢ exc her 
singers, $3. ope Canaries, 
Canaries. ‘ping Ba finches, whistle 1 o 
airs, as *‘ Pol erkins,” “Out in Wi yA f ba and 
many other omnes. 

G. I. Helden, 887 6th Av., near 24th St., N.Y. 


The GREAT CHURCH. Light! 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and sgvare designs. 
Send size of room; get circular and estimate, A lib 
eral discount to Churches and the T: 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St., NewYork. 


ROGE RS’ POWDER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreenble A peritent and Refrigerant. 

This well-known prepersticn is et by recommended 
for Dyspepsia, Headache, ness of t 
Stomac "tea all as tC from Acidity, 
Billousness, and M i] 
biood and regulates the bowels. I 
icine forchildren. Pre’ 
Chemists, = Bleecker Street, 


w York. 
OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


‘ 4 yy 
CARROLTON HOT EL. 

Rates ante ra $3 | geet $e. 50 per day, ac 
cording to location of roo 

Extra charges for Parlors. ‘Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. The most convenient and latest: 
built one > = city. mi 

All lines of city passenger cars 

¥. W. COLE! 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth 
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Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
EUROPE. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 


93 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, beth as regards the Raflway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan. 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this et References : Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 


itage, N. Y G. Brower, Utica, N. ¥.; Kev. 
Dr. E. C. lichen: pONE, 














"TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


‘“ “ FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Grand Rapids and Indiana R. 8. 
Trout, Grayling, and Black Bass Fisheries, 


FAMOUS HEALTH AND SUMMER RESORTS AND 
LAKES OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 
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ully illustra’ work o' 
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region, which w ft be ee cards, ma 
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A. B. . General Pass. Agent, Grand 8, Mich. 
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ok’s Excursionist 
jets contain full particulars, sent 


pec 
PHON. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. N.Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. box 4 
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to $75, 
SECOND cores. Ay - rn sts beeh Re 
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wr ¥ low rai clergymen and their 
families. sat Tor Pamphiet nd other mformation to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Genera) Agents, 


oat 1 a 3 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor | ‘Line U. S$. Mail Steamers. 
YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Pada A Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Anchoria, April Leth 2 4.2. Cise: April 30th, 74.™ 
Etbiopia, ‘April 234.) P. mI manatee 


Cabins, Se aig eames fckets at redced rates 
NEW YORK TO LONDON | DIRECT. 


‘om Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
HS jg me * eit 404. LP. M. 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 
The entire third floor of this cotabblihemens & is ay 


Brisies.'4 toa tg a complete stock of fine B NZes, 
TEL 8 arble, Bronze, and Pol ‘ened Be 


CLOCKS, with ‘chimes ‘and ( (patented) stem. winding 
attachments, controlled by this house. vot DEC 
Clocks, ete. REEL ATR with choteess pices © of DE 
ORATIVE PORC mes, Vases, J. 

etc., of the seater, * “Minton,” ry het 
rey Wares ny be, with critical taste and of the 


latest importation, pom Ny I a Lepnre  od of rare merit. 
Visits, if for inspect iy, are particularly invited. 
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- Send to E. TOUR- 
=. Boston, Mass., 
Circular of 


WA BS. TOURS. 
CUNARD , VINE. 


With the view of diminishing the of col- 
lision, the steamers of this lin ea oar course 
for ali seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to Ni 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On the homeward passage crossiag th m ridianof 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north 








FPOM = YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWSR, 
Om PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
PARTHIAS . . We neotay. April 20th, 10 a. 
BOTHNIA.,. wa y. April 27th, 3 P. M. 
GALLIA ‘Weanesday, May 4th, 9 a.m. 





$60. $30, and $100, according to accommodstion. 

Cabin passage and return tickets on Ley my 

Steerage tickets ene: om y.: parts - ane 
very low rates. 4 
Bowling ¢ Green. “VERNON HB ON i. $ OWN & eo: . Agents, 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 


CITY OF ROME. .........cecesesceeees 8,300 Tons. 
CITY OF BERLIN..... 5,491 * 
CITY OF RICHMOND 007 
CITY OF CHESTER... 66 





CITY OF MONTREAL... oe 
CITY OF BRUSSELS..,............«++ 3,75 “ 
These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revoivin we in 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, barber-s 
For rates of passage and other information anpiy to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, 








DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


IN response to many y inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen "Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “F READING THE ao 
py P LAMATION, , by Ritchie. 


i 
The Same in Artist's Proog, and attested 
by F. B. Ca ter, the ist and 2. EL 
1 Ga. 0005 do scsaceseces senses 

THE =o 
The 


EX PAU Pe ROR GEARY: hiss, 163x867". 
EX.-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size 16x20, 
CE PRES ESIDENT SCHUYLER COLPAX. 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ” Sine, 16x8600000000000. 
ar en SUM DERE BEE 0 ccvcrcccscese 
All of the none —- printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent ceay pean on receipt of the money. 


$2 66 


Tee. “INNER LIFE,OF pF ABRATIAM ' 
— SS 


LN. ” 

isi naeinienihiee sanhaniehnanens $1 00 

cloth seaeanetépeenananeainbontnnn te 

Orders, Ne “of cash 1 dto 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’® 
embossed on it is large gilt letters, <p 
quite ornamental and Jooking in red ee 
like a handsome volume. They will be ‘ 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents eac be usual 








price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
giveo below: 
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NOTICES 


GW" Ali commerications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columaos of this journal 
should be ud::¢ssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@™ All com unications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

St Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Gutsesipties Terms see vase 23. 
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WHO 18 1 THE qE PRESIDENT? 


WE ask this guestion in all soberness. 
We had supposed that James A. Garfield, a 
distinguished citizen of Ohio, is and since 
the 4th of last March has been the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was nomin- 
uted by the Chicago Convention. Last fall 
the people chose electors, and the major- 
ity of these electors voted, as they were in- 
structed to do, for James A. Garfield. Last 
February the two houses of Congress 
counted the clectoral votes, and found that 
this same James A. Garfield had a majority 
of all the votes cast for President, and, 
hence, he was declared to be chosen as the 
President of the United States from the 4th 
of March, 1881, to the 4th of March, 1885. 
On the 4th of last March they hada great 
inauguration ceremony in Washington. 
James A. Garfield was there, and Chief- 
Justice Waite administered to him the oath 
of office, and he read, in the hearing of 
thousauds his inaugural message. The 
White House was vacated, and this same 
James A. Guartield took possession of it, as 
the lawful tenant of the Executive Man- 
sion. 

There is no dispute about these facts, 
and none as to the identity of the man to 
whom they all relate. There are not two 
James A. Garfields alike embodying this 
history. There is only one, and, remember- 
ing that this history applies to himself and 
to nobody else, this one James A. Garfield 
seems to have the idea that he is the Presi- 








dent of the United States, por the people 
have the same idea. He selected a Cabinet, 
and informed the Senate of his choice; and 
the Senate at once recognized him as Presi- 
dent and gave its consent to bis Cabinet 
appointments. He made several nomina- 
tions, and the Senate confirmed them. All 
things went on smoothly until James A. 
Garfield, the President of the United States, 
saw fit to nominate Judge Robertson, of 
this state, to be the collector at the custom- 
house in this city. The political heavens 
then began to darken and chain lightning 
Was seen streaming down the skies, and 
every now and then a sharp and ringing 
crack of thunder was heard, suggesting to 
timid people that perhaps the day of doom 
had come. 

Why this sudden change? What is there 
in the nomination of Judge Robertson to 
disturb anybody’s nerves? Is it that the 
two senators from this state, and especially 
Senator Conkling, were not by the Presi- 
dent consulted on the subject; or, if they 
were consulted, that the President chose to 
follow his own judgment and not theirs? 
Is this the difficulty? If so, then we ask: 
Who is the President—James A. Garfield 
or Senator Coukling? For whom did a 
majority of the electors vote? Who was 
declared to be President and who took the 
oath of office? Of whom is it said that 
‘*he shall nominate, and, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint” 
certain specified officers of the Govern- 
ment? This is said in mandatory language 
of the President of the United States, and it 
so happens that James A. Garfield is now 
that President; and, hence, it is said to and 
of him. 

Suppose, then, that the President did not 
consult Senator Conkling in regard to the 
nomination of Judge Robertson, or, if 
he consulted him, that he did not choose 
to let him virtually be President. What 
of that? He did not consult us; and, 
if he had dove so, we very likely 
might bave advised him to continue 
Collector Merritt in office until the end of 
his term. We do not, however, find any 
fault with him for uot being consulted, nor 
with the fact that the President has pot 
done what, if consulted, we might have 
advised him todo. And yet we have just 
as much right to find fault as Senator 
Conkling. The Senator does not uwn the 
Republican party, and does not own the 
President, and has no right to claim that 
the President shall be simply # recording 
clerk, to give legal form and authority to 
his will. It will be time enough for the 
Senator to assume and exercise the pre- 
rogatives of the President when the people 
see fit to put him into that office. 

This theory that individual senators are 
to govern the President in his nominations, 
or gef up a row and make war upon him, 
should be looked squarely in the face. It 
is an assumption for which there is no war 
rant in the Constitution and none in right 
reason. Let senators conscientiously per- 
form their duty when nominations are 
made; but, if they undertake to dogmatize 
over the rights and discretion of the Pres- 
ident in making them, then he should con- 
front them with a dignified and firm resist- 
ance, and the people should sustain him in 
setting his foot upon such an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogatives and | duties, 





THE REV. KALLOCHS. 


Tuere arein San Francisco two unsa- 
vory Baptist clergymen in full ecclesias- 
tical standing. We do not care, at present, 
to deal with the elder, though he seems to 
be the more unsavory of the two. 

The Junior Kalloch a few months ago 
killed a man. He went to the man’s office 
for that purpose, and shot him dead. There 
had been a feud between the now murdered 
journalist and the Senior Kalloch, which 
was ended (if it be ended) inthis murder 
by the young Baptist minister. The fact 
that the queer San Francisco-jury acquits 
him makes no difference in the fact that it 
was willful murder, for the fact of murder 
is beyond question. 

The escaped murderer goes to his father’s 
pulpit and assists him in the sacred serv- 
ices. Heisin good and regular standing 
in the Baptist denomination, even as the 
infamous Rev. Cowley, of the Shepherd’s 
Fold, in this city, is, though convicted, 
still in untainted sagred orders in the Epis- 
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copal Church; and even as too many con- 
victed and unconvicted notorious law- 
breakers still exercise ministerial functions, 
unhiudered, in other religious denomina- 
tions. 

But we must deal with one at a time. 
What can be done to rid the Baptist 
churches of the disgrace of this Kalloch? 
Nothing, we aretold. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan Temple Baptist Church 
of San Francisco, of which his father 
is pastor. So long as that church does not 
depose him he remains in good ministerial 
standing. This is Baptist Usage. There 
seems to be, according to Baptist Usage, no 
sort of remedy in such a case as this. The 
Baptist body may detest him, may be 
ashamed of him; but, according to its 
Usage, it can’t help itself. All it can do, 
so far as we have seen, is to get up another 
Baptist Association, to include some San 
Francisco and Oakland ministers, some. 
thing analogous to one we know of in anoth- 
er denomination hereabouts, which shall 
carefully exclude the Kallocbs from mem- 
bership, but say nothing about them; and 
start a new San Francisco Baptist paper, 
which shall not advertise murderers, and 
so shall silently disapprove of murder. 

But cannot the Baptists of California do 
something more? If they cannot, without 
transgressing their Usage, then they had 
better get a new ‘‘usage.” They might, at 
least, do this with no damage to their 
precious polity. Let as many reputable 
Baptist ministers as can be found in Cali- 
fornia sign a paper declaring that they think 
murder so far wrong as to be a proper bar 
to ministerial fellowship, and that, accord- 
ingly, they hereafter decline to accept any 
responsibility for Mr. Kalloch. Let them 
send this paper to Baptist ecclesiastical 
bodies in California and throughout the 
United States. Let them brand him as un- 
fit for the sacred office. If they cannot do 
this in their California associations, let them 
do it as individuals and clear their own 
skirts, Let them invite corresponding 
action by Baptist bodies over the country. 
Let it be seen that the Baptist denomination 


still respects the sixth commandment. 
rT 


MR. GLADSTONE'S IRISH LAND 
BILL. 


Mr. GLapsronE has ounce more fulfilled 
his promises. The Land Bill proposed last 
week for Ireland is an honest and thorough 
attempt to settle the Irish question by the 
uncompromising reform of all that can be 
reached in that matter by legislation. In 
reviewing the points of the bill, as transmit, 
ted by cable from London, there appears to 
be good ground forthe conviction Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed in his speech that it is the 
gravest and most important measure of his 
whole career. It is difficult to see how 
the government could go further. The 
most serious question we should be dis- 
posed to raise is whether the legitimate 
rights of property are protected as they 
should be in the bill. The Duke of Argyle 
evidently considers that they are not. 
The Celtic ideas about property in land are 
widely different from those which obtain 
in England and in this country. The notion 
of ownership of land inhering in the sept, 
and not in private holders, was an obstinate 
difficulty in thé pacification of the Celtic 
population of the Scotch Highlands. In 
Ireland it is a notion which easily passed 
into what looms up in England so full of 
menace as the Irish view of tenants’ rights 
in the soil they cultivate. 

That notion is firmly rooted in the Irish 
mind, and has become so much a part of the 
customs and proceedings. of the land that 
it is worse than folly to ignore it or to at- 
tempt to crush it out on the ground that no 
such view ofthe matter rules in England 
nor in the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Gladstone meets the case with a bill 
which differs from all that have preceded! it 
in recognizing the tenant-right as a lien on 
and qualification of land-ownership. The 
Duke of Argyle is probably right in saying 
that the bill puts an end to absolute owner- 
ship of land in Ireland. This may be true, 
without reflecting on the bill, which gives 
us a view of the matter, which at this dis- 
tance appears to be the sound one, that un- 
der the national system in the Green Isle 
no such thing as absolute land-ownership 
has existed, and that no small part of the 
political trouble there has arisen from the 








attempt to force on the people a system 
which asserted it. 

Now is the time for Mr. Parnell to show 
whether he is a patriot and statesman, or 
only one more agitator to add to a list 
which, in that country, is already fatally 
long. The cable reports describe him as 
maintaining his opposition and raising 
objections. It looks very much, however, 
as if he were preparing, when he can get no 
more, to accept gracefully what is granted, 
and claim the credit of all that is good 
in it for the League. 

The essential weakness of Parneli’s posi- 
tion is that his agitation comes to its 
logical end, in what nv government can con 
cede, in Repeal of the Union. The meas- 
ures he proposes to substitute for the land 
courts and commissions of the Gladstone 
bill give color to the suspicion that he does 
not desire the success of any Dill that 
promises to pacify the country and cement 
its connections with England. 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill has @ severe ordeal to 
pass through yet. The proposed land- 
courts will have to endure a searching fire 
and the whole bil] must come before an un- 
friendly body in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Argyle is the provost of the great 
peers. How the bill will be received by the 
heads of the landed Liberal houses, as the 
Duke of Bedford, remains to be seen. The 
British peers are, however, a remarkably 
practical and sensible body of men, and 
have already shown on many critical occa- 
sions that they know how to yield to the in- 
evitable. 

Come what may, Mr. Gladstone’s place in 
history is secure. It does not often happen 
to one man to have his name connected 
permanently with such measures as the 
University Reform, Irish Church Dis- 
establishment, the Irish Bill of 1870, and 
then, after an interval of eleven years, to 
return to power, not only to carry on and 
complete his own Irish measures in the 
present bill, but just in time to do justice 
and get imperial affairs in order in India 
and Africa, after the abuses and neglects 
of his predecessors. 





MORMON MARRIAGES. 


TueE Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Miles, the Mormon who was 
convicted of the crime of bigamy in the 
Third District Court of Utah and whose 
conviction was approved by the Supreme 
Court of that territory, has recently ren- 
dered a decision that reverses the judgment 
of the courts of Utah and remands the case 
for a new trial. The reversal rests entirely 
on ap error committed in relation to the ad- 
mission of evidence. The law of Utab does 
not permit a husband to be a witness for or 
against his wife, or a wife to be a witness 
for or against her husband; and the Supreme 
Court thinks that this law was violated in 
the trial of Miles, and, hence, remanded the 
case for a new trial, in conformity with the 
law. 

The first marriage of Miles, as alleged in 
the indictment, was with one Emily Spencer. 
The second marriage was with Caroline 
Owens. The second marriage was not dis- 
puted by Miles in the trial, and was not 
bigamous in the eye of the law unless the 
fact of the first marriage was established, 
and until it was established Caroline Owens 
was prima facie the lawful wife of Miles. 
She, hence, could not be used as a witness to 
prove the fact of the first marriage, in con- 
sistency with the local law of Utah. 
‘Nearly all the authorities,” said Mr. Jus- 
tice Woods, in stating the opinion of the 
Court, ‘‘ agree ihat so long as the fact of the 
first marriage is contested the second wife 
cannot be admitted to prove it.” This, how- 
ever, is precisely what was done in the trial 
of Miles. Caroline Owens, the second wife, 
about whose marriage with Miles there was 
no dispute, was used to prove his alleged 
marriage with Emily Spencer, his first wife. 
This was an error of law,as the Supreme 
Court holds, and so material in its applica- 
tion to the case as to vitiate the verdict and 
demand a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Woods, after peinting out 
this error, proceeded to say: 

‘‘It is made clear by the record that 

lygamous marri are so celebrated in 
Bah as to make the proof of polygamy 
Tog 
ized are under such obl of secrecy 
that it is almost impossible to extract the 
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facts from them when placed upon the wit- 
ness stand. If both wives are excluded 
from testifying to the first marriage, as in 
the opinion of this court they should be, 
under the existing rules of evidence, testi- 
mony sufficient to convict for polygamy is 
hardly attainable. This is not, however, a 
consideration which should influence this 
court. It must administer the law as it 
finds it. The remedy is with Congress, by 
enacting such a change in the law of evi- 
dence in Utah as to make both wives wit- 
nesses on indictments for bigamy.” 

These remarks of the learned justice were 
undoubtedly intended for the hearing of 
Congress. As the matter now stands, the 
United States have a law applicable to Utah 
and all the other territories which for- 
bids polygamous marriages, but which in 
Utah is inoperative, by reason of the 
secrecy of these marriages and by the laws 
of evidence as existing in tbat territory. It 
is hardly possible to secure a legal convic- 
tion of bigamy, even when the fact is noto- 
rious. This being so, courts have almost 
no power to enforce the law or punish the 
crime. Offenders have a way of practicing 
polygamy which, under present legislation, 
enables them to defy the law and escape its 
penalty. This makes the law of Congress 
a dead letter on the statute book of the na- 
tion. It has been there ever since 1862, and 
yet it has dune absolutely nothing to pre- 
vent the commission of the crime which it 
forbids. A more ludicrous legal sham 
never existed. The Mormons treat it asa 
sham, and it is a sham. 

The remedy, as Mr. Justice Woods says, 
is with Congress. The Mormons will never 
supply remedy, since they like the sham. 
Congress must do this work, and it must 
do it so effectually that the law will 
be a living force and, as such, ‘‘a terror 
to evil-doers.” We doubt whether the 
remedy suggested by Mr. Justice Woods 
would be sufficient. Something more than 
a mere change in the laws of evidence is 
necessary to cure this evil. The majority 
of the people in Utah consists of Mormons, 
and so long as Mormons rule in Utah 
polygamy will exist there. They must be 
dispossessed of their political power, and 
the local government taken out of their 
hands, in order to strike an effectual blow 
at this stupendous evil. The remedy must 
be a sharp one. 


Enlitorial Dotes. 


THis editorial answer of The Christian Ad- 
vocate to a correspondent is worth considering : 


““Q. How do those who hold that the siz days 
of creation in Genesis were six geological 
periods reconcile that view with the instruc- 
tions regarding the Sabbath in the fourth com- 
mandment ? 


‘A. This perplexes them very much. They 
do not agree in their methods. Every attempt 
we bave seen appears fancifu! or sophistical. 
We do not believe in that way of endeavoring 
to harmonize the Mosaic records and science.’ 








further his own political interests. 


are anxious to attach themselves to conferen- 
ces having the best appointments. This is one 
reason why the Eastern conferences are over- 
crowded, while in the West good men are in 
demand, It seems to us that the advice of a 
distinguished journalist will apply here; and, 
if young men follow it and go West, they may 
return to the East, after a few years of hard 
work and good success, on the wings of the 
transfer system. Men who come thus into the 
chief Eastern conferences come in at the top 
generally ; and if anybody is crowded uncom- 
fortably, it is not the transfers. 


Tue Greenville (8. C.) Baptist Courier does 
not like our notion that the improving moral 


- sense of mankind may, as in the case of liquor- 


drinking or slavery, make that to be sinful 
which might before that have been indulged 
in without sin. And then it concludes in this 
sensible fashion : 

** And we believe that moderate drinking in 
this country now is to be discouraged and 
frowned upon, not because it is in itself sinful 
to take a glass of wine or of whiskey, but be- 
cause the royal law of love, which makes every 
man his brother’s keeper, which demands that 
the strong shall bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not please themselves, seems now 
to require nothing less than total abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors, that no one who 
loves his country and his fellow-men shall 
make, buy, sell, or use as a beverage the 
‘liquid fire and distilled damnation.’ ”’ 
Exactly. That is, new light has broken out of 
that “royal law of love.’’ Inthe opinion of 
the Baptist Courier, Christian duty now requires 
“nothing less than total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors,’’ though it did not require 
this of our Saviour. We do not see but that 
our contemporary quite accepts the position 
which it denounces, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD is reported to have 
said that, in the event of Judge Robertson’s 
confirmation as collector, he intends to keep 
the New York custom-house “out of politics 
altogether,’’ and that “ any attempt on his part 
to use his office for the promotion of the politi- 
cal interests of any man or faction would re- 
sult in bis speedy removal.” This being the 
purpose of the President, and being adhered 
to by him, then Senator Conkling ought to 
have no objection to the'nomination of Judge 
Robertson, unless he wants to put a tool of 
his own into the place, and then use him to 
If this is 
what the Senator wants and must have, 
in order to be satisfied, then it is to be 
hoped that his wishes will not be gratified. 
The purpose of the President to keep the 
custom house of this city ‘out of politics’ 
should not depend ou the confirmation of 
Judge Robertson. This should be the rule and 
the law, no matter whois collector. President 
Hayes attempted to secure this result, and 
through the admirable administration of the 
service by Collector Merritt he was to a large 
extent successful. He broke up the “ Custom- 
house Ring,’’ of which Senator Conkling was 
chief manager and by which his party interests 
were specially served in this state. In this re- 
spect he did a good service, and greatly im- 
proved the character of this branch of the civil 
service. President Garfield should keep right 
on in the same line, whether Senator Conkling 
is pl 





Here is another of Zhe Christian Ad 
trenchant answers : 

“Q. What do you think of a regular Method- 
ist minister who habitually substitutes water 
for wine iu the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? 

“<A. We think it equally absurd and profane, 

and would never receive anything called the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper administered 
in a way that charges Him who established it 
and who shed bis blood for men with wicked- 
ness or folly in selecting the symbol.”’ 
But we deny that one who uses water or raisin- 
juice in place of wine therefore charges Christ 
*‘with wickedness or folly in selecting the 
symbol.” Christ took just the bread and the 
cup which happened to be before him. In the 
cup there happened, we believe, to be wine, 
the ordinary drink of the day. If milk or water 
had happened to be the ordinary drink of the 
day, there is no reason to believe he would 
have preferred wine. There is no symbolism 
whatever mentioned as depending on the use 
of wine rather than water, or milk, or raisin- 
juice. There is, then, no reason that we can 
see that would imperatively forbid to change 
the wine to raisin-juice or water that would 
not also forbid the exchange of unleavened for 
leavened bread. Christ came to teach us that 
the spirit is everything, which Paul emphasized 
by showing that the form or ceremony is of 
no consequence. 


WE observe that the Methodist Conferences 
here in the East are troubled, as in former 
years, with too many applications for admis- 
sion. The cry is raised that there is no more 
room. It is diffieult already to find places for 
the present members, and, if more are admit- 
ted, somebody must be crowded out. There 
are conferences, however, where more minis- 
ters are greatly needed, as Bishop Wiley said 
to the New York East Conference, the 


Pp d or displeased and whether Judge 
Robertson’s nomination is confirmed or not. 
What the people want is, not a party “ machine” 
in the custom-house, but a vigorous, econom- 
ical, non-partisan, and business-like perform- 
ance of its duties by honest and competent 
incumbents. Give them this, Mr. President, 
and you may be sure of their confidence and 
support. 





THE colored people in the State of Mary- 
land, in their convention, recently held in Bal- 
timore, claimed to constitute the larger part 
of the Republican party in that state. A del- 
egation was appointed by the convention to 
visit President Garfield, and call his attention 
to this fact ; and also to the further fact that 


Republicans in Maryland, were almost entire- 
ly ignored in the distribution of Federal 
patronage in that state, especially in Balti- 
more. They complained of this as an injus- 
tice and a virtual. proscription on account of 
color, and wanted to have the alleged wrong 
corrected. The President, after hearing the 
delegation, replied that he would examine into 
the matters complained of, and then added 
“that, in appointments for public office, the 
fitness and qualifications of the individual 
should be considered, and that color, whether 
black or white, could in itself be neither a rec- 
ommendation nor a bar.’’ Wedo not know 
what the facts are in respect to the alleged 
grievances of these colored people; yet the 
ground taken by the President is just the one 
which he should impartially apply to all men, 
whether black or white, and whether at the 
North or the South. No one should be ap- 
pointed to office because he is a colored man, 
any more than if he were a white man; and 
no one should be excluded from appointment 





other day. Those entering the ministry 





for this reason. This is not a white or a black 


the colored people, though the majority of, 








man’s government ; but the government of all 
the people, no matter what may be their color. 
Fitness and qualifications, without respect to 
color, form the proper rule for making ap- 
pointments. 


TRE shameful case of Dunne, in the city of 
Brooklyn, who had committed an outrageous 
assault and battery upon ex-Judge Morris, and 
got off with a penalty of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, because two ‘* nincompoop ”’ side-just- 
ices overruled Judge Cullen, of the Supreme 
Court, in the infliction of the penalty, has had 
the good effect of leading to the introduction 
of a bill in the legislature of this state abolish- 
ing the office of side-justices in King’s County 
altogether. The only objection to the bill is 
that it is confined to King’s County, when it 
ought to be extended to the whole state. 
These side-justices are not trained lawyers, 
but common men, stuck into a Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, as an appendage to a Supreme 
Court judge, yet having equal power with the 
judge to decide all questions of law that may 
come before the court in the progress of a trial. 
Their votes count, though their brains are of 
very little account in the administration of 
justice. They are simply a nuisance to the 
judge who presides and of no use, unless it be, 
as in the Dunne case, to defeat the ends of 
justice. The Albany Law Journal, alluding to 
the Dunne case, says: ‘* Really, this side-show 
business ought to be abolished.” We entirely 
agree will the Journal on this point. Why 
put men on the bench as side-justices that can 
contribute nothing to the wisdom of the court? 
Why arm ignorance with the power to outvote 
the intelligence and legal knowledge of a Su- 
preme Court judge? This is asystem inherited 
from England, and continued in this country, 
without any of the reasons for its existence 
there. 


Ex-SECRETARY, now Senator Sherman last 
week made his first speech since his return to 
the Senate. The main point in his speech was 
a protest against the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic minority of the Senate to prevent, by 
filibustering processes, the majority from ex- 
ecuting its will. He confessed that Repub- 
licans had been guilty of this practice ; but 
condemned the practice, no matter what party 
adopted it. The Sevator is quite right on this 
point: Minorities in deliberative bodies un- 
doubtedly have the right of reasonable debate, 
which should always be respected ; yet they 
have no right indefinitely to postpone a vote 
by processes of mere obstruction, as the means 
of preventing their own defeat. Majorities, 
after conceding to minorities reasonable de- 
bate, ought to be able to force a vote, as 
against all such processes. This is the pur 
pose of what is called “the previous ques- 
tion’’; yet the Senate of the United States 
has never recognized this motion, and, hence, 
cannot now resort to it as the means of termin- 
ating the wrangle between the two parties. 
*The Republicans have made a grave mistake 
in insisting upona change in the officers of 
the Senate before proceeding to the executive 
business for which the Senate was convened ; 
and the Democrats, being in the minority, are 
equally at fault in filibustering to prevent the 
majority from doing its will, The former are 
exceedingly unwise, and the latter are fac- 
tious and revolutionary. Upon neither cap 
sensible people look with any pleasure. The 
Senate is disgraced and the genera] public 
look on with disgust. The executive business 
of the Senate demands immediate attention, 
and yet this business cannot be attended to so 
long as the two parties maintain their present 
attitude. Both parties are to blame, and the 
decent senators in both should put their heads 
together und devise some way out of this 
muddle. 


Hers is a question which we leave for our 
readers to answer: 

“In your last number you speak of the 
necessity of a new word (decityfication) to 
describe the fate of those cities that have been 
legislatively etricken out of corporate exist- 
ence, in order to release them from the oper- 
ation of law in enforcing the payment of their 
debts. 

“I desire to suggest another term, which 
shall be applicable to churches or church so- 
cieties who do the same thing for the same 
end. 

“T held a note of one thousand dollars, 
signed by each and all the trustees of the so- 
ciety, or parish, connected with the church of 
which 1 had been pastor. The note was for the 
balance of my salary when I resigned. 

‘When I sought to enforce the payment of 
the note, the trustees mortgaged the entire 
furniture of the church to an original mort- 
gagee of the church-lot, and then by their own 
act dissolyed their own corporate existence as 
a “society” or parish, and ran the church 
simply as a church, in order to keep me out of 
my claim against them. And they did it 
effectually. What name for such conduct 
shall be given? Would Dechurchification be 
appropriate? or should it be dehonorfication or 





* raxcality *? A Surrerine Pastor.” 





THE total number of Indians in the United 
States, not,counting those in Alaska, according 
to the figures given in the last report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 252,897, of 
whom 60,000 consist of the five civilized tribes 
settled inthe Indian Territory and 17,342 con. 
sist of other tribes settled in that Territory. 
making a total of 77,342, or nearly one-third of © 
the whole number. Arizona Territory has 21,092, 
New Mexico 22,740, Montana Territory 18,731, 
and the State of Colorado 24,530. The remain- 
der is distributed in other states and territories of 
the Union. In a speech made in the House of 
Representatives, in 1822, the Hon. Mr. Metcalfe 
gave, upon the authority of Dr. Morse, the 
statistics of Indian population at that time. 
According to his statement, the total number 
of Indians in the United States was then 457,- 
642, or nearly twice the present number. This 
shows a large decrease, in the course of which 
many tribes have become wholly extinct. 
There isno doubt of the general fact that the 
Indian population of this country has been 
gradually lessening for the last century. It is 
now brought down to 252,897, not including 
those in Alaska, yet occupying 258,590} square 
miles, or 160,897,058 acres; or more than a 
square mile to an Indian, counting every man, 
woman, and child. There is no mystery in this 
decay among the Indian nations. White peo- 
ple under similar circumstances would present 
very much the same exhibit. The only hope 
for the Indian race on this continent consists 
in civilizing that race. The alternative is 
civilization or ultimate extinction. 


...»Protestants generally believe that the 
world is growing better and religion more dif- 
fused. But such is not the fact, if we may 
judge from the Pope’s Apostolic Letter ap- 
pointing an ecumenical jubilee, or, as we should 
call it, fast. He says that ‘‘ they who bear ill- 
will to the Catholic name are now growing 
more than usually insolent. in number, strength, 
and audacity of purpose,” and that *‘ the con- 
tagion of iniquity is creeping more and more 
through the body of the Christian Common- 
wealth, and becoming more propagated.”’ As 
the Pope says so, no Catholics can well doubt 
it. We are glad that there is no religious 
obligation resting upon us to be pessimists. 

.... Speaking of Professor Le Conte’s opin- 
jon that the alliance of Evolution with Materi- 
aligm is unnatural and only a claim of conceit- 
ed Materialists, The I’resbyterian says: 

‘*We do not know how far correct these 

statements may be ; but, if philosophical and 
scientific theories are thus destroying one 
another, may not the ‘friends of religion’ 
stand quietly by and watch the process, with- 
out being very anxious as to the way in which 
it is done?’”’ 
That would be a pretty position for these 
‘friends of religion’? to posein! If, instead 
of searching for the truth and making their 
own investigations, they should take this igno- 
ble position, they would deserve the contempt 
they would earn. 


....With his article, entitled “James RK. 
Amos’s Memorial,’’ Mr. Hensel has sent us 
three remarkable photographs. The first is a 
picture of a boy of the Bassa tribe, West Af- 
rica, eleven years old, when he was first re 
ceived, in 1873, for education in Lincoln Uni- 
versity. The face is coarse, animal, and inex 
pressive. The two other pictures are of the 
same boy as he appeared in 1876 and 1879. The 
growth of expression, “the gradual human- 
izing of the face is the most striking evi- 
dence of the influence of education that we 
ever saw. No one would suspect that the 
three are pictures of the same person. 

..-eThe Central Baptist says: 


‘Toe INDEPENDENT learns from the Southern 
Churchman that * the Tunkers in Missouri have 
split on the question whether in feet-washing 
one foot or both should be washed.’ Inas- 
much as the Central Baptist | pan that item 
about two months ago and was the first relig- 
ious paper to do so, the enterprise of Tur In- 
DEPENDENT appears remarkable.” 


We did not use the item for news, but for 
editorial comment ; but, if the Central Buptist 
raises the question of “‘enterprise,’’ we will 
say that we published the facts of the case not 
two months ago, but full two years ago. See 
INDEPENDENT, April 17th, 1879. 

....We hope the Southern Baptist Theoiog- 
ical Seminary will secure the $200,000 which, 
if obtained by June Ist, will secure a subserip- 
tion of $50,000 from Governor Brown, of 
Georgia. At the last reports $40,000 was yet to 
be secured. The Seminary is the one which 
could not retain Professor Toy; but it still re- 
tains more than one admirable scholar, like 
Dr. Broadus. Dr. Boyce is at the head of it, 
who not very long ago had himself rebaptized 
because he was not satisfied of the standing 
of the man who first immersed him. That is 
what is called Landmarkism. The institution 
is eclectic. 

...°We cannot prophesy whether Mr. 
Phillips Brooks will accept the call to be 
chaplain of Harvard College, in place of Dr. 
Peabody ; but we are sure that the friends 
of the College everywhere would rejoice to 





have him doso. It will be with him simply a 


TNT 








question in which you he can do the most 
good. As to theology, we suppose that there 
would be very little choice between bim and 
the present incumbent. Dr, Peabody, though 
called a Unitarian, is quite as Orthodox as the 
Episcopalian Brooks. 

..Inan interview reported in a Brooklyn 
paper, Colonel Ingersoll says of the clergymen : 


* Most of them envy me: envy my independ- 
ence ; envy my success ; thiuk that I ought to 
starve ; that the people should not hear me ; 
say that [ do what I do for money, for popu- 
larity ; that I am actuated by katred of all that 
is good and tender and holy in human nature ; 
think that I wish to tear down the churches, 
destroy all morality and goodness, and usher 
in the reign of crime and chaos.” 


Colonel Ingersoll could deliver a very compre- 
hensive lecture on ‘‘ What J don’t know about 
clergymen.”’ 

sowed A prominent lawyer fo South Carolina 
has his letter-heads for general correspondence 
struck off with the heading printed in this 
form : 
* To Volonel — <= ¢ 

** Dear COLONE 


The majority of his eT Ore it seeins, 
expeat to be addressed by this honorable mili- 
tary title. The seeming is more regarded than 
the being ; the sham than the substance. 
..Last Friday two well-dressed men in a 
New York restaurant had some conversation 
about Lent. Said one: “ My friend has 
quit drinking, and swearing, and gambling 
during Lent; but he said the other day he 
wished Lent was over, 60 he could get drunk 
again. He wanted to have parties at his 
house ; but his wife would not permit it. She 
gives herself very grand airs; but ’’—see the 
connection— Jim is a nice fefow.”’ 


...-M is a serious thing to find fault with 
the conclusion of a jury when it acquits a man 
of a criminal charge. The Syracuse University 
students, charged with hazing a freshman, 
have been acquitted. It is a pity either that 
the jury were so lenient or that the author 
ities got hold of the wrong men. We hope 
yet to see college rowdies suffer the penalty of 
the law, and then the heroism of their ma- 
rauding expeditions will fade out. 





.. The Republican newspapers of the coun- 
try very generally accept the nomination of 
Judge Robertson for custom-house collector 
at this port as eminently a good one, avd 
sharply condemn the opposition to it which 
Senator Conkling is understood to make. Sen- 
ator Conkling would do well to remember that 
he owns neither the country nor the Repub- 
lican party, and that he has noright of owner- 
ship in President Garfield. 


.. The Springfield correspondent of The Er- 
aminer and Chronicle tells of a thoughtful 
Unitarian who remarked, speaking of the new 
recruits from orthodoxy tothe extreme wing 
of Unitarianism: ‘“‘[ can count up a dozen 
choice men of our ministry laid aside to make 
room for these blatant converts to liberalism.” 
In all denominations choice men are constant- 
ly thrust aside by aspiring young men. It 
can’t be otherwise. 


..In everything pertaining to postage re- 
form England sets us the example. Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes to make the penny postage 
stamp legal for a revenue stamp on receipts. 
That will be a great convenience. A postage- 
stamp is always easily obtained, while the 
internal revenue stamp is no one knows where. 
The Post-office Department might properly 
take charge of the whole stamp business. 

.. Both houses of the Tennessee Legislature 
have passed a bill to settle the debt of the 
extinct city of Memphis at the rate of thirty- 
three and a third cents on a dollar, by the issue 
of new bonds, bearing four per cent. interest. 
This repudiates two-thirds of the principal of 
the debt and one-third of the interest agreed 
to be paid. Though unjust to the creditors, 
they, of course, prefer this to nothing. 


..It is a constant wonder to us that 7he 
Sabbath Recorder can supply such an enormous 
river of discussion ef the Seventh-Day Sab- 
bath question. Inthe nature of the case, the 
long articles which fill up its editorial pages 
are not worth the trouble of reading. There, 
we have unwittingly given it a text for three 
columns on ‘ The Seventh-Day Sabbath a 
Vital Question.” 

.-Itis estimated that of the one hundred 
and twenty thousand Mormons living in Utah 
nearly fifty thousand, men and women, are 
living in polygamous relations, while the rest, 
though not practicing the system, believe in it. 
The Mormon leaders and priests encourage the 
practice. That this Government should toler- 
ate the continuance of such an enormity is a 
burning shame. 

..The Southern Presbyterians are revising 
their ‘‘Directory of Worship.’’ Among the 
parts expunged by the revisers is the teaching 
that the whole Subbath Day is to be devoted to 
the different forms of worship, and that world- 
ly conversation and recreation Jawful on other 
days must be avoided. The Revision also ex- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


punges fasting, and substitutes for it ‘‘ bumili- 
ation.”’ 


---.-There is adrift beth-ways. Itis not a 
year since two Brooklyn Congregationalists 
went over to Unitarianism, and now a Univers- 
alist has left his denomination, to become 
pastor of a Brooklyn Congregational church. 
He does not deny universal salvation, but is 
not sure about it, and thinks that “ God’s plan 
will not be spoiled if some souls are lost.” 


--.-Jdudge Black made quite a bull in his 
figures when he said that the railroads of the 
United States were plundering the people by 
exhorbitant charges at the rate of $675,000,000 
per annum. This is sbout $75,000,000 more 
than their gross receipts in any year. We 
commend Poor’s “‘ Railroad Manual’’ as a good 
book forthe judge to study. 


....A recently enacted law in Tennessee 
provides that, if a sheriff permits a prisoner to 
be taken from his custody and lynched, he shall 
forfeit his office. Sheriffs in Tennessee will 
not be likely to have sympathy with lyncbers, 
or to omit their utmost efforts to protect pris- 
oners in their custody against the summary 
vengeance of lynch law. 

..The instincts of Senator Bayard’s nature 
strongly incline him to judge of things upon 
their merits, and then to follow his own judg- 
ment; and yet his intense Democratic partt- 
sanship very often leads himastray. The latter 
influence explains his speech last week in the 
Senate defending the obstructive measures of 
the Democrats. 

..The colored people of Louisiana, in a 
recent statement, claim that they now pay taxes 
on $25,000,000 worth of property, and that they 
raise five-sevenths of the cotton crop and seven- 
eighths of the sugar crop. These are large 
figures for a people the great massof whom 
twenty years ago did not even Own themselves, 


Dr. Van Santvoord, in The Evangelist, 
proves that those are wrong who claim Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis as supporting the absurd 
two-wine theory of the Bible. He was glad to 
do what he could for total abstinence, but says 
that Dr. Nott’s Scripture argument, following 
Professor Stuart, was “‘ exegetically wrong.” 


..The Vermont Congregationalists report 
a net loss of ten members last year. The num- 
ber received on profession exceeded the deaths 
and exclusions by forty; but there were fifty 
more dismissed by letter than were received by 
letter. By the way, isthe Congregational Year 
Book to be delayed till December ? 


..Senator Dawes recently said in the Senate 
*“*that the Republicans were engaged in acon- 
test upon the result of which the perpetuation 
of the nation depended.’’ The Senator is 
usually a sensible man, yet his good sense 
made rather a sad slip when these words 
dropped from bis tongue. 

. The Presbyterian Banner thinks the new 
Revision stands a poor chance of replacing 4 
King James’s Version. It is encouraged in 
this impression by the nonsense it found in 
The Observer about the work of the American 
revisers, which Dr. Schaff bas taken pains to 
contradict. 

. The signatures to the petition requesting 
the continuance of Collector Merritt in his 
present position occupy @ space of fifty-five 
feet. This is certainly highly creditable to the 
Collector. There is no doubt that he has 
given great satisfaction to the business men of 
this city. 

. The Supreme Court of Minnesota declines 
to consider the question submitted toit in regard 
to the ** Minnesota Railroad bonds,’’ on the 
grotnd that many of the members of the Court 
have previously acted as counsel in the case. 
This makes a serious hitch in the matter. 


.. The joint resolution for amending the 
constitution of Indiana so as to give women 
the right to vote at all state elections was last 
week passed by the lower house of the Legisla- 
ture by the significant vote of sixty-two to 
twenty-four. 

....Judge Robertson, being asked whether 
he had any thought of requesting the President 
to withdraw his nomination, answered with a 
plump and square negative. This is the only 
answer he could give with self respect. 

..The fact that Attorney-General Mac- 
Veagh has rented a house in Washington and 
is preparing toremove his family there does 
not look much as if he thought of leaving the 
Cabinet, in a certain contingency. 

..It is a timely suggestion which Dr. 
Curry makes in The Methodist that, if there are 
to be valuable papers read at the Methodist 
Ecumenical Conference, the writers ought to 
be selected at once. 

... The Congregationalist says that ‘* a society 
of Mormon girls, each pledged to marry only 
one man, has been broken up in Sait Lake 
City... How many men do the Mormon giris 
geverally marry? 


~The little State of Nevada, little as to 


population, is reported to have sold for $250, 








000 the privilege of holding five lottery con- 
certs in that state. 


---.The South Carolina Baptist Courier is de 
lighted with the temperance address of Miss 
Frances E. Willard. The editor had never 
heard a woman speak in public before, and he 
is converted. 

.... We are pleased to hear the new Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, the Hon. Hiram Price, 
of Lowa, so well spoken of. 

. Some people are actually believing Poe’s 
letter, lately published, in which he denies his 
dissipated habits. 

..Don’t you understand why sin does not 
strike for better wages? Ah, Sin is a China- 





Publisher's D Department, 


Sou ING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balls for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Cou. ‘uption. It is an old and trie friend 
and . ways proves true, 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 


How the Inexperienced Umbrella Buyer is 
Cheated, aud How He Can Protect Himself, 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Having attained the reputation of making the best 
umbrella in this country, I naturally wish to retain it, 
as it is of the utmost value to me; and I seek this mode 
of reaching the best people in the community, among 
whom I know your paper circulates, with the idea of 
doing away with the impression that I only make one 
grade or priced umbrella. I make all grades, and 
claim for each the best style, the best workmanship, 
the best material, and the best value for the price 
which should be asked for them by dealers. The 


trouble is that some avaricious dealers are not satis- 
fied with a fair profit, but trade on the good reputa- 
tion of a manufacturer. For instance, I have known 
an umbrella of my make, for which I ask $3.75, to 
have been sold for $11, the dealer representing it to 
be one of my best. I make umbrellas which should 
retall for @3.50, and they have been sold by some re- 
tail dealers at $5, and represented to be my celebrated 
$5 umbrella. I refuse to sell to such firms whenI 
find that they are sacrificing my reputation to their 
greediness. Again, some dealers keep just enough of 
my goods to say they have them, because their 
neighbors and competitors have them; but are not 
satisfied with the profit they afford and depreciate 
them. On that account, again, the name “Lyon” on 
an umbrella has always been a guaranty of a good 
article, and unscrupulous makers, without a name or 
reputation, have tried to“ whip the Devil around the 
stump,” by putting on the utubrella of their make 
* Lyons silk,” “ Lyons make,” etc., etc. My umbrellas, 
parasols, and walking-sticks are stamped simply 
“Lyon, maker.” One man, who keeps a « ~™ ong 
prominent up-town corner, bad displayed fur along 
time a card with “Lyons silk Umbrella.” the word 
silk very small and no apostrophe before thes. Of 
course, Icould hy»: made him take the sign down, 
but the “game was not worth the powder.” The deal- 
ers who keep the largest stock and confine themselves 
principally to my make are the ones where the pub. 
lic, as a rule, will be best served. Dunlap & Co., for 
instance, keep a large stock, sell them at a fair price, 
and, as a natural their bretla busi- 
ness is constantly increasing. In the year 1880 their 
books show in actual figures an increase of over 50 
percent. Very respectfully. 


Amasa Lyon, 684 Broadway, N. Y. 
April 8th, 1881. 








R. STEPHEN H. Tyno, JR., in his recent article, 
«Die Insurance — Assure,” in speaking of the 





says 
“ Let me illustrate, 2, by as a - le gzample the a 
investmen are 


ears of its corporate 


existence, showing conc astve y the care with which 
ite loans on mortgage have been made. It 
was offered on ghe 3ist day of D ee, i a ~T¥ 4 
mium for the‘whole of tts bonds 


amounting to over $2.000.000. | by a Tena ng sa 
bank. oral lits othersecurittes ete on the 


are receiv 
waiting a ‘a tingle aay and without discount.” 


° The United States Life Insurance Company, in the 
City of New Yor 


PAPER WARE. 


“ THE goods known in the market as paper ware are 
now meeting with ready sale. They are eight, dur- 
able, handsome, and cheap, Pails, basins, bowls and 
— ers, chamber ss, spittoons, slop-jars, — 
— etc. articles in this li 

hose in want of these “festrable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, the man 
facturers, 51 Murray Street. Orders from the coun 
wilt have fge y o t attention and price-lists and 
particulars will furnished free free on application.” 








THE well-known ban ‘pentiaatete of Joseph U. Orvis 

&Co.. of 30 Lt in. t Lys are now offering a 

en-per cen ¢ Saline Coal Co., of 

filin ois. As Sates limited ana are for sale, ap- 
plication for them must be promptly made. 


by - Lt. M. Lixes & —* The knife is s 3 | 
F. Dep M.. Calume ae to Maher & 
Grosh, the ‘Cutlery Mien, Toledo, 0) 


is Paste. in most beautiful design omens, may ne 
bought, at O. D. Case's Sons, corner of B: way an: 
re 








Thirteenth Sotrest. this city. 
Easy shoes, of su age 4 — yt for por tates on: D- 
tlemen. Watkins. sr Poratnicbed 
1840. Fine Custom Weckam a specialty. 
oy 

ad car Bow work City, sav express- 
age and ce i] hire, + A Ly at — da — Ho- 
seta be cos ing a miljion dollars, Wacced to iced to $1 mp 
aguere x European plan. Bestauran' 
plied with the best. Stages and i dersted ralfronds to 
all de oe. Saas can live here 
than elsew' le 

ee 

ENAPP’S THROAT CURE 
affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 

Throat, ete. Lozenge form, handy to carry, harmless, 


setts 8 cons, Brveriats, or £ 4. OLDS, 100 





4 stantial and enterprising men tho 
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CARPETS. 
HOW, WHEN, 2. WHERE TO BUY 


From“ The Practical Housekeeper,” by former Edit 
c bes the “Carpe “Trade Review. 4d "") al 


trade 
channel, can in no w be, more oirel illustrated 
than by the statement tl  foretbly ilu 
— 4, business Stabiion: 


ith 
important branch of business have long been aware 
that Sheppard Knapp is the most extensive strictly 
retall carpet —a in the country. 
HE HisTORY OF THE HovsE 
has been oc in that its career has been from 
the — one of unv ing success. [t has nevor 
ceasec When Mr. Knapp moved to his former 
place of | Captnena, lower down the avenue, many sub- 
—_ he was going a 
good ways up town ‘ani feared that Sixth Avenue 
was never destined to become a at thoroughfare. 
Very few years, however, elapsed before his increas- 
trade overflowed into an adjoining building, and 
at last reached such limits that it was J tag 
pave hp in such narrow quarters. 
trac for his present superb |ulldin, “ihe, enter Mo 
to border on fool iness ; and yet 
within ayes hee was compelled to secure additional 
land , once more enlarge his boundaries. A busi- 
ness does not grow bw this by chance; it does not 
build itself = It is the result of patience, pluck, 
knowledge, and fair dealing. 
A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
is the best advertisement, and when a merchan A 4 
his trade increase year oy Fag as Sheppard aE 
has Come, oe 4 justly claim that a large part of his 
success has been due to the fact that customers have 
me away froma his establishment satisfied that they 
ave been fairly and ad dealt with, and that 
they have returned, and brought others with them. 
But courtesy and honorable dealing alone are not suf- 
fictent. The manager of such a business must have a 
large amount of ie =. must possess abund- 
ance of pluck and Ct he Knapp’s foresight and 
ag were happily di yed on a very recent occa- 
sion 
THE War IN MOQUETTES. 

A bitter ficht some weeks ago breke out between 
the two —. manufactures of Moquette carpets in 
in the world, and, in the attempt tocut each other's 
throata, the ‘com petiti ion brought t of these 
beautiful goods below the cost of production. Ina 
single day they fell 25 per cent. Many retailers looked 
gioomily on, —< saw the value of the goods they 
had in their stores decreasing day by day. 

THE FALL IN PRICES. 

Sheppard Knapp, on the contrary, smilingly ac- 
cepted the situation, ste ped into the market, bought 
every plece he could room to store, and promptly 
marked the price town fifty centsayard. And now, 
the fight being ended, the goods are rapidly advanc- 
irig. The result is that a lady can to- day buy at 
Snep ppard Knapp’s a Moquette carpet for a single par- 
lor at a lower price then, she could have obtained it a 
short time — ry the hundred pieces of the iniporter 
or man 

Goop Tm™E TO Buy. 

Housekeepers have never before had so favorable 

an SS to refurnish their houses as is offered 
ring. ly once before in over forty years has 

the paten of carpets been so low, and improved pro- 
cesses of spinning, dyeing, and weaving have made 
the ae of to-day supe or to anything ever before 


A WALK THRO 
these crowded oneaiee which | include 189 and 191 
Sixth Avenue and 101, 103, and 105 West 13th Street, 
will astonish most buyers. In y Brussels can be 
roducts best makers in the world, 
including — gn a J a. Bigelow, ona Hart- 


, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
Every prominent manufacturer, at home and abroad 
is a in these goods at from ra cents to $i 
pery 


CoTTaGE CARPETS 

Mr. Knapp has always paid great attention tothe out- 
of-town trade, and owes a great part of his success to 
this rapidly-growing branch of nis business. Cottages 
and country residences can be furnished with carpets, 
etc. on § lally advantageous terms, as nowhere 
else in the city can such an assortment of A 
three-ply, ‘Venetians be found fn small, = sons tterns, 

and elegantly colored berders to match. 

on pa CHINA ——._. 

e presentis an especially advantageous season 
for the purchase of these admirable goods. Import- 


ations have been large and prices are correspond y 
o assortment fn w’ —~ red check, and f 
os of = durable 


patterns pesenens, andsom 
nd bh mMattings are centsa 


square y 
UPHOLSTERY AND HANGIN 
In this department will my fo und 3 — silks, i 
plushes, cretonnes, satines, furniture chintzes 
everything azote. as it appears in 
mar ~\ — 


Ties, 
Our space will not porinit ofa stale sketch o the 
treasures to be seen in this palace of interior decora- 
tion. A visit through its half dozcn floors will be 
needed to convey any idea A the extent and variet: 
are always wel- 
comed, and everybody is ee ayy at an whe whether 


it is a pleasure to let the public see ote themselves 
what taste, judgment, and capital can to- 


gether of the products of the world’s looms, 





ALABASTINE. 
article is what its name im Sengtine. 9 bend and 
substan oes -gpetuss. It is desi for coating or 
finishing ls and cotiingp, me ace of kalsomining, 
and, m what is said of 7 penetes mien and 
to believe that i 


Form of 8 pa powder, con’ all the requisite ingredi- 
t's quired (0 } 


others who bavesed it, wei 


ents, and al! tha’ make it ready for use 
is the addition of hot itis un o 
articles of a similar c’ % 


. Messrs 
Seeley Bros., 32 Burling Sip, N. Y. I be pleased to 
send a sainple card ~ yt 4 and to any 
who may apply. 


A LARGE and varied stock of Artistic Wall Papers 
may be seen at the great establishment of Frederick 
Beck & Co., corner of 29th Street and Seventh Avenue, 
this city. Colors of carpets and draperies are matched, 
and the entire work of interior decoration is done 
under the firm’s supervision in a most acceatesse 

y is made of ceiling decorations 
and a business cail on this house is time profitably 
spent. 











HURRAH FOR OUR SIDE! 

Many people have lost their interest In politics and 
in amusements, because they are so out of sorts and 
run down that they cannot enjoy anything. If such 

would oy te we enough to try that cele- 
Brate od vemeey.= ney Wort, and experience its tonic 
and renovating effects, they would soon be hurrahing 
with the loudest. In either dry or liquid form itisa 
— remedy for torpid liver, kidneys, or bowels.— 





A VALUABLE | grr? FREE. 

d se’ pyoes td 
to dach indice, Consti 
w eadache, D 
~ oure nat ow ‘fot Bao 


Son, Malarial troubles, a 
tem. Address DR. SaNrorD., 164 Broadway, New York 








FORTUNATE 2 the person who oongee taking cold 
at least once during the winter; and thrice nate 
is the individual w 


thie troublessyne visi 
DO NOT DESPOND. 
the worst attack of ie 


Bartow’s Inpico BLve.—Best quali 
and most Hberal measure. Dd. Ss. s WILTBE oe 


See A, bees agate 
pirno BLOOD SEARCHER” all 


, when he has taken cold, uses 
CC Cordial, and rids his system of 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THE SALE OF SEASON TICKETS WILL CLOSE ON 
APRIL ié6rH. AFTER APRIL 16Tae NO MORE 
SEASON TICKETS TO BE HAD. 








NEW YORK MUSIC 


FESTIVAL. 


7th REGIMENT ARMORY, May 34, 4th, 5th 
6th, and 7th. 


D. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


Ticket-offices now open at Steinway Hall and at the 
store of R. DuntaP & Co., No. 179 Broadway, for the 
sale of season tickets. 

Season tickets, reserve seats in chairs, on the floor. eg 


Season tickets in boxes, on the door, each seat..... 
Season tickets in boxes in the balcony.............. 2 


The boxes vary in size, accommodating three, four, 
and five persens each. 


MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN 


FOR A LIMITED SEASON, 


P.T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth, 


UNITED WITH 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, 
SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGE- 
RIE, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIED SHOWS, 
THE GRANDEST AND MIGHTIEST COMBINATION 
IN THE HISTORY OF AMUSEMENTS. 

Myriads of features al ther new! Every noted 
artist in the world! Grand competitive contests! An 
abundance of . healthy, moral, and utterly harm- 
less enjoymen and valuable instruction 

SPECIAL a nd CHILDREN'S MATINEE 
every < day a Doors atl 
GRAND EVENING PERFORMANCES at 8. 
ADMISSION TO ALL, 50c. Orchestra Chairs, $1. 
Children under 9, half- price. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


our FUR HATS. 














by mail, direct from manu- 


ta, Serv — e . Desirable shapes. 
WD Esco: = = tromier. IGGINS & CO., Milburn, 
ssex Co., 


“SIMPSON, HALL, MILER & €0, 
14th Street, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
Forks, and Knives. 
CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (Up-Stairs), opp. Astor Hace, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, ete 
WITR 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 
on Liberal Terms. 

















CANTR 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best 


L's 


Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 





For New Terms for 
1 S881 see page 23. 





LYON’S 


Umbrellas. 


— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trow- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the 
city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock ts selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 

FIT CUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS, 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 
) SOMETHING NEW! 











vo of the 


They save largely trom wear and tear in every B 
Wagon. They remove all necessity for a Spri ent. They 
eonvert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wi agon, making 
it equal! y comfgrtabie for from one to twenty persons. They are 

mirably adajited tothe wants ofFruitand Vegetable Growers, 


They are sulted to all makes aud sizes of Farm yagous, and can 
be atiached by any one. They make the cheapest and easiest 


riding Spring Wagon inthe market, These Springs have been 
fn practical use for over three years, and are a pronounced sue 
ess. No Teamster or Farmer can afford to be without them. 

We want Agents — Send for description and pricea 
and mention this pa 


EMPLE a "BIRGE MFG. CO., 87. Louzs, Mo. 





SHELDON a 
26 Frankfort Street, New Yor 
___ Branch, 727 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUTLER’S nnd INWALER. 





, 
eapenasien all other Eaheling Tubes and devices, 
ording for Nasal, Throa' d Lung difficulties a 





t, an: 
remedy superior to anything hitherto used or known. 
It will cure Catarrh. No other treatment = this 
troublesome disease can be relied upon. tis 
ylelds to it; Hay Fever, Asthma, and esaeet 
Cousumptien it never fails tp cure or relieve. It 





will break up a Cold at o Ue ead. it from 
terminating upon the Tungs < orin the head. It is 1-4 
or oug! } Heor 

Sore — resu ting rom ¢ or 





‘Breath. 
To persons sub: ect to nervous eadache and in- 
ability to sleep it is a blessing. 

For the treatment of all Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs this great remedy. after a trial 
of —— than ten years, stands un valed and 1s 
gers nteed to accomplish all that is claimed for it. 
t is the only Inhaler apereves by physicians of ever 
school and endorsed by the leading medical journa 8 
of the world, In every state and in Europe “CUT- 
LER’S POCKET INHALER” is becoming to be re- 
arded as a family necessity. It may be carried as 
andily as a pencil case and js always Teady. 


Over 300.000 Now in Use. 


Patented in the United States, England, and Canada, 
Sold by all druggists at $1. Samples, by mail, $1.25. 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 


410 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street. 


Furniture 


AND 


Decorations. 








Weekly Market Heview. 


(For the week ending, Friday, April 8th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 104 @144 
Santos, Choice to Best............... 12 @124 
Mike tevtenobke st<ecnmeieued 16} @18% 
nas spe neasibnnktpwawia-acuinied 24 @26 
tc cinetekssdorncene a0 5 eee Il @13% 
PD b6itbG00s 6s bade cenintecndee ll @14 
TEA 
R856 seeekes a0ebdcepaumncaaeon +A @40 
cc ciitinkneens dnetaanaeudte 23 @70 
Paks hn ke tac. deseerseeswannesans 23 (@37 
CN cic cswbdeinu< eaeeknasece 27 ~@s80 
I ia ko vesenanssteses weand 00050 18 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ss eecceces 74@ 7h 
Harp.—Cut Loaf, .........scccccccces OR@ 93 
Crashed.,...0-ccccce eeverepes Ia — 
Powdered «+ LO, 104 
RINT 25 iis. 0600080 chaweweconen Ya Oy 
Waitk.—Standard A............cccee. Stu SE 
Steam Refined A............ 8k@ 84 
ee eee Sg@ — 
BOEAOW.—Comee ©... .ccccccsvscesss 4a 5. 
Si sone ntukendedencncas HB@ 7 
MOLASSES 
NS Koa se sina sniesauaesssubpsuceaenes WW (@h Ww 
a errr 27 «@ 32 
We MN 2159 5404.00cawenevessnsied 28 «a. 35 
IG a5 5 0a ndnikdo«cdaveowsenee 36 @ 50 
BN CN 6 bois oencccesy steers sanet 0 @ 5B 
OE EES ARPS 17 @ 19 
SED x66 Sune ssacudepeonteaubennens 28 @ 40 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qul..85 50 @— — 
8” re 3 50 ($3 7 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass..........16 00 @19 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 25 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 475 
ee per box.— 20 @— 21 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands........... per bush. 30@ 81 
PIN bs 50200000 000880nss Ba@ 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs, )persack— —@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... #2 50@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ 2 40@-- — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix.......... 2 0Ou— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 20@$1 2% 
Liverpool, Fine, other braads..... 1 05@ 1 20 
EE io 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR: MEAL, Eve. 









FLOUR: 

Beer BERG... .ccncoccssee 4 OO @ 84 80 
SS eer 3 00 @ 3 50 
Superfine Spring.......... 395 @ 4 2 

State Extra Brauds....... 455 @ — — 
State Fancy Brands....... 470 @ 475 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 455 @ 4 65 
Minnesota Clear.......... 475 @ 5 60 
Minnesota Straight........ 585 «t 6 65 
Spring Wheat. Patents..... 57% @ 7 70 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 440 @ 4 75 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 490 @ 5 15 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 440 @ 475 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 510 @ 5 15 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 525 @ 6& 7 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 540 @ 5 45 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 535 @ 5 75 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 600 @ 6 40 
Genessee Extra Brands... 510 @ 5 30 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 510 @ 5 35 

SOUTHERN FLOUR: 

Di Diddinkitincdsmeboontio $4 30 e $4 60 
Balt., Alex., * Georgetown. 5 50 5 60 
Virginia Family Lad seaknines 575 @ 6 53O 

Rye Fi.ovr: 
SS ere $5 40 @ $5 75 
Pennsylvania .........+.+- —-—@ 50 
Corn MEAL: 
WesterD..cocccccccccccees -_ ¢ — 
Brandywine ....-..-.--: $3 10@ — — 
Prize Medal........ss0e00 - 28 @— 
GRAIN 
WHEA!1 
WED nsec. sveccnccoens $1 2ij@ $1 22% 
Chicago, No. 2........+ «- 120 @ 1 2h 
ed Wiebe. 600000 coves 124 @ 1 253 
Conn: 
Mixed, Masses <enenaens — 58 @— 5Y 
BOW orks scsceeccesee — 59 @— — 
Yellow. ccsseccccccces — SOL@— 598 
White, i iscishshinie. ‘ila — 594@— 60 
Oats: 
a, CELE weceeies — 48 @— 52 
CREA nn s8s 50000000000 -- — 48 @— — 
New York.......-. eecceces — 444@— 48 
RYE 7 
IR cnc ccsceccceene eee -- $109 @1 10 
6 CB OEE, . cocccccccces —— @— — 
BEANS: 
MeGiues.....22 -crcccoccceses 215 @ 220 
DE  asdneas 1 <0-c0se<es 215 @ 22 
DPOB 0c cect vivercvoscccoccnes 210 @ 215 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, # bush.. - 1600 @1 65 
Southern Black Eye, a2 ; 
WE, BORicke tess ccvessss 27 @— — 
Canada, in bulk, # bush....— — @— — 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs............-- _ 80@$ 90 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs.. -110@115 
Clover, mixed, oF, pweeses 95(@ 1 00 
Oat Straw. “ © idsnwes — 55@— 60 
Long Rye Straw, “ ¥ 1 10@ 1 15 
Short Rye Straw, “ © etnste — 70@— 80 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK : 
Mens, NeW occce.ccccccce:: $16 25 @ — — 
Extra Prime........-- o--. 127% @—- — 
Prime Messé.......cccccece 15 50 -_-— 
Femilly..... .00 Sebeteonnen - 162% @ — — 
BACON : 
Short Clear.... 22. .ccccee 
Long Clear......cccccsees 
1 Serre. 
Cut MEatTs: 
Geaked Tate... ...cccccccccee 
Smoked Shoulders 7@ 
Smoked Strips.........-..++- -- S@ 
MILL FRED. 

, 40 Ibs....... sdlaminabannse 96s ed $17 OO@si8 00 
60 Ibe... _-_— 
801 sve 2 19 00 
100 if od ce cd cvgeccceccovceses 21 00 
DOI cescunscncgntncccctccencs 2% 00 




















ey ore 19 00@ 20 00 

Oil Meal...... “<n 28 O0@ 29 00 

ON a eee 25 00@ 26 00 

SNE GE Ci hiness 6ihsceseksce 22 W@ — — 
A 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice....... .- 33 (35 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 29 @30 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior. . vee eth 25 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney. peueee 23 (25 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...... Se en 13 @13% 
State, Factory, fair to good.......... 12 (124 
Ohio, Factory, flat, fine, late oars a (@13 
Ohio, Factory, flat. fair to good..... 109@113 
Wisconsin, full cream, fine............124@13 
EGGS 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, and near-by 18 «é— 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 173@18 
Western and Canadian............... 174@173 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs............- 11 00 @11 02 
ions ssc cccecanescotoceseess 10 80 @— — 
OT en eee 11 10 @-- — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... —17@-—19 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 28 @ — 30 
% obese eeaeeses — 0 @ — 2 
es sed Jersey —17 @— 19 
DP, BOIS ovina s06ncicede — 1446 @ — 17 
‘* State and Western..... — 1 @ — 16 
I, 5 cscs acuseetseenseese — 18 @ — @ 
VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box.. 9 @$1 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100........ 4 00 @ 6 00 


Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, per bbl 4 @ 2 50 


Peers, “c+ :cecse 62 @ 1 88 
=e Potatoes, Del. River, ‘ila 
Se. oc Sicacekebasd 250 @ 3 00 
Turnips, White, per Bbl.{. ec. 50 @ 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl...... eeeee 7 @1 00 
Onions, White, per bbl... ...... 4 50 @ 5 00 
We eaaariscbbescasss 275 @ 8 ® 
" Eastern, Red........... 275 @ 3 
Carrote, per DDI... cccccccesce 100 @12 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Ap ples, Spitzenburg, pert bbl.. ie 00 @ $3 50 
Baldwin’s, 125 @ 200 
Greenings, S -1%35@ 1% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State..........-.++0+- 4 @ 4} 
Peaches, i nee erp i 15 @I19 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........eeeseeres 54 @ 5a 
ROOD ONIG «60000 ceccgscnnapensses —-@s 


CATTLE MARKET 
Beger SIDES: 





City Dressed. .............+2+-.— 9@— 104 
Western Dressed............... — @— 7 
Live SHEEP: 
0) ee epodnianen —6@— 6} 
Live Lamss 
Fair to prime. .......-.-.e0-00 —8@— 7 
DRESSED CALVES: 
Jerecy prime....cccccccocceces — 9s0— 10 
Buttermilk ....ccccrccccccee-co — 54@— 64 
GrAGS. ...cccccecccccccccecsccee —4@— & 
Li | CALVES: 
yunt Holly, choice........... — i4 @ 8 
State, prime........sceccccsces —-%t@— hR 
Hogs, Dressep : 
es A ce — 8\@— 3 
Clty... ccccccccecccocccsccccccce — 8 @— 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs.. ‘85 90a 6 6 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific eene.. iii amin an 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supe — hate.$87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone 82 00 (@35 00 
“« U.8. ate We} > suse 29 00 0 50 
‘* Ground Bone........... 831 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“« Potato Fertilizer....... 45 00 @48 00 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
‘“* Buckwheat Fertilizer... 32 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to 
order. 
Homestead | Guperphcephete 
(Michi tbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(icbigs D Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphés- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’ s Twenty ‘ive Dollar Phos- 
phate per 2,000 Ibs. 5....... 2% 00 
Baugh’s W arranted Sure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
ilninttngnssemesnekertonene 31 00(@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 00(@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00(@48 00 


68 00 @70 00 


Guano, Peruy's,restified,2.709.6.0 00 (@52 00 
‘ @52 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(D.TAD Ma: Porncccccccse:. cove 52 00 @M4 OU 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
“dissolved, high grade...... 2 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 750 @7 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 750 @ 8 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
POR ius oh ivdeesdeakeee 1 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit. SEES 3 40 3 45 


ASHES —We quote 5@54 cents for Pot and 
6464 for Pearl. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

WILuramM J. COUGHLIN, of Somerville, Mass.,says: “In 
the fall of 1876 I was taken witha VIOLENT BLEEDING 
o¥ THE LUNGS, followed by a severe cough. I soon be 
gan te lose my appetite and Mesh. I was so weak at 
one time that I could pots yee. 

877 T was ad — 


rz my a the sum- 


¥ Hospital. 


* halt da iat? bada ole in m left 
lung as lane wt a halt doar Taeve a 
frien Bath BarSam ORT E 
LUNG mee Patil. i when,to my 
su -T egmmenced t I bet 
My hope, once ." 7. to revive, and tofiay I feel 
in "better spirite than I the ree years. 
wees thie hoping you wif] publish tt so that 
wal cted with Di d 


duced fo tak fo take Ok wi. minced thy 


iy cut CURED. a Bebe ees wine oor 
er, wer 
yak dpglote 


On EE ET 


20 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


RICH 


CARPETS. 


We have now in store our Spring Importa 
tion of Rich and Elegant Carpets, consist- 
ing of Chenille Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, 
and Body Brussels, in Ecru, Old Gold, Pea- 
cock Blue, and Pompeiian Red grounds, 
all in Exclusive Styles. 

We strongly recommend our celebrated 
“Gordon Chenille Axminsters.”” These 
Carpets are fully equal to the best im- 
ported, at little more than one-half the 
cost; all in the latest designs and color- 
ings. 

The sale of cheap Brussels, Moquettes, 
Tapestries, and Ingrains, in both American 
and English, still continues. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


NEW LACES. 


Spanish Mantillas and Long Shawls, Black 
and White Hand-run Trimming Laces and 
Spanish Nets for Overdresses, “* Point and 
Duchesse”’ Bridal Veils and Flounces to 
match. ‘Louis Quatorze’”’ Laces for Up- 
holstery purposes. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST,, 


NEW YORK. 








 Givumneial, 


THE DEBT OF TENNESSEE. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee last week 
passed the bill, which the governor 
promptly signed, for the settlement of the 
state debt of Tennessee. The bill settles 
the whole debt by a compromise with the 
creditors, embracing the following condi- 
tions: 1. That for the principal and interest 
unpaid, amounting in the aggregate to $27,- 
000,000, new bonds shall be issued in ex- 
change for the old ones, running ninety- 
nine years, with the privilege reserved to 
the state of calling them in and paying them 
at the expiration of five years from their 
date. 2. That these new bonds are to bear 
interest at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, instead of six per cent., which is 
the rate of the old bonds. 3. That the 
interest coupons are to be receivable for 
taxes due to the state. 4. That the new 
bonds are to begin to draw interest from the 
Ast of next July. 

Considered in a purely legal aspect, this 
bill, which has now become a law, is sim- 
ply a proposition to the bondholders, which 
they are at liberty to accept or reject as 
they shall see fit. The Legislature, how- 
ever, had been informed by the governor 
that the bondholders would be willing to 
make a compromise with the state upon 
these principles; and it was, doubtless, in 
view of this information that the bill was 
passed and then signed by the governor. 
As we presume, the bondholders, having 
made the proposition, will abide by it, as 
containing the best terms which they can 
hore to obtain in the premises. The bar- 
gain, if such it may be called, is an exceed- 
ingly good one for the State of Tennessee. 
While the debt itself, including the unpaid 
interest, is not scaled down, yet the inter- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


est to be paid is reduced to one-half of the 
original amount, and the time of paying 
the principal is postpoved for ninety-nine 
years, unless the state chooses to avail itself 
of the reserved privilege of an earlier pay- 
ment. 

This, in respect to the credit and charac- 
ter of the state, is betterthan to do nothing, 
and better than nothing for the creditors, 


-and, sofar as itis better than nothing, we 


congratulate both the state and the credit- 
ors upon the result. And yet the State of 
Tennessee in this bill confesses the strict 
legality of the whole debt. The bill adds 
to the original principal all the unpaid in- 
terest, and proposes to pay the whole, with 
the proviso that the rate of interest in the 
future shall be reduced to one-half of the 
amount stipulated in the original contract. 
The scaling down process applies to the 
future rate of interest; and in this there 
would be nothing dishonorable if it were 
true that the creditors, without any com- 
pulsion or necessity other than that created 
by their own choice, had determined to 
give one-half of the interest to the state and 
accept payment for the other half. The 
state would have an unquestionable right 
to receive such a gratuity from its creditors, 

Nobody, however, supposes that such is 
the nature of the settlement proposed in 
this bill. The simple truth is that the 
creditors agree to a compromise in respect 
to the interest which imposes upon them 
a large loss, because they cannot help them- 
selves. Being threatened with a repudia- 
tion of their entire claim, they prefer a 
partial to a total loss. If they could en- 
force the whole claim, they would neither 
make nor accept such a compromise. We 
are glad that the out-and-out repudiators 
have not triumphed, and at the same time 
sorry that the State of* Tennessee comes 
short of doing entire justice to its creditors. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. James BUELL, a former president of 
the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank. of this 
city, and also of the United States Life In- 
surance Company, died on Monday, April 
4th, of Bright’s disease, contracted through 
the mental strain and anxiety to which he 
had been subjected in his business as a 
banker. Mr. Buell has long been recog- 
nized as a financier of marked ability, in 
Europe as well as in this country, and his 
personal character. coupled with his many 
acts of charity and benevolence, had en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends, who 
will sincerely mourn his loss. He was born 
at Glens Falls, in this state, on March 23d, 
1820, of Welsb ancestry on his father’s 
side, his mother being a descendant of the 
Scotch family of McGregors, and was the 
eldest of four children. His father at one 
time was a judge in Glens Falls. James 
attended the district school in that place 
until his fifteenth year, when he went 
upon his grandfather’s farm. Shortly 
after, he obtained a position as clerk in 
adry goods house in Troy, where, at the 
end of six years, he established a similar 
house of his own. Subsequently, he ac- 
cepted the position of cashier of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Troy, where he displayed such 
unusual ability that, in 1857, he was called 
to the same position in the Importers’ and 
Traders’ Bank, of this city, and in 1865 was 
elected to the presidency of the latter insti- 
tution. His fame as a financier became so 
great that on more than one occasion he 
was consulted by congressional committees 
on questions of national finance. In 1875 he 
was elected president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, and in the fol- 
lowing year was prominent in forming the 
American Bankers’ Association. Ever since 
the close of the war Mr. Buell directed 
his energies toward securing the resump- 
tion of specie payment, acquiring con- 
siderable notoriety through his efforts 
in this direction. His failing health com- 
pelled him to resign the presidencies of 
the above institutions, and the only offi- 
cial positions held by him at the time of his 
death were those of director in the Fifth 
Avenue Bank and in the United States Life 
Insurance Company. His tastes were liter- 
ary and he was unusually well informed on 
matters of natural history. 

He was married twice, his first wife being 
Miss Pauline Spencer,an adopted daughter of 
the Hon. Martin I. Townsend, of Troy, and 





his second, who survives him, Miss Electa B. 
Kellogg, a sister of Mrs. Martin I. Townsend. 
He leaves no descendants, but is understood 
to have adopted a niece. His estate is esti- 
mated at about $2,000,000, a portion of 
which consists of 32,000 acres of land in 
Iowa. We have been personally acquainted 
with Mr. Buell since he established his busi- 
ness in Troy, and in our social and business 
relations with him have ever found him a 
courteous and upright Christian gentleman, 
conspicuous for his noble and kindly nature. 

The funeral of Mr. Buell took place at 
his lute residence in this city, 18 West 58th 
Street, on Wednesday, April 6th, the serv- 
ices being conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Booth, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Hepworth, 
and many persons prominent in financial 
and business circles were present on the oc- 
casion. The remains were taken to Troy 
for interment in the family plot in Oak- 
wood Cemetery. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of monetary affairs was 
of an easy character throughout the greater 
portion of the week, but toward the close 
the market exhibited a hardening tendency. 
Call loans on pledge of stock collateral 
ruled at 6 per cent., and in the late dealings 
a commission was demanded for accom- 
modation. In the early part of the week 
the rates were 4 and 5 per cent., at which 
most requirements were supplied, but main- 
ly at the lower figure. Time loans ranged 
between 4 and 6 per cent., with the major- 
ity of transactions at 5 per cent. Prime 
mercantile paper ruled at 5 and 6 per cent., 
with a few transactions at 44 per cent. 

Unrtep States Bonps.—In the Govern- 
ment bond market a firm tone was exhibit- 
ed, and quite a large volume of business 
was transacted, the whole list showing an 
advance, with the exception of 6s, which 
declined 4 per cent. The following isa list 
of the closing quotations: 

Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’a 
6s, 1881, reg..1024 1023448, 1907 cou.....114 114% 
63, 1881, cou..102% =: 102% Currency 6s. "05.191 
Sa of Sl, rev.100% 101 | Currency 4a, "96 131K 
haof ’S1, cou 192% 1024! Currency 6s, 97.122 
44a 1801, reg.112% 118 6 urrency 6s, "98.131 
4462 1891, cou. 1186 tw Currency 6, '90.134 
48, 19007, reg.. 

The Secretary of fi Treasury purchased 
on last Wednesday $494,000 of currency 6s 
for the Pacific Railroad’s Sinking Funds at 
a cost of $664,552. 

GoLpD AND SILvER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at this port during the week 
were $4,485,873, consisting of $4,455,549 in 
gold and $29,824 in silver, as against a total 
of $210,190 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The importations since the 1st 
of January compare as follows with the 
movement during the corresponding period 
last year: 


bid 


--Stnce January ist 
1881. 1880. 


GaWS... .ccccccsce ve eeccccccccccccs $17,488,619 $1,104,763 
SUVET. .....cccccccccccccceccseress 965,884 1,658,596 
TOCA... ...cccccce covesocscoes $18,454,503 $2,853,350 


ForeIGn ExcHance.—The opening deal- 
ings in foreign exchange were characterized 
by firmness and a tendency to advance. 
The rates quoted were $4.81} for 60-day 
bills and $4.84 for demand. At the close 
of the week an advance of 4c. is reported, 
the rates then being 4.82 and 4.84} respect- 
ively. The advance was chiefly due to the 
short supply of commercial bills, which 
prevented bankers from covering their 
drawings at low rates. The current rates 
allowed the gold importers to continue the 
business on a liberal scale until near the 
close of the week, when the scarcity of 
bills checked the dealings for this account. 

Bank STaATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks issued from the clear- 
ing-house is of a more favorable character 
than bas been presented the past two weeks. 
The changes that are noticed are as follows: 
An increase in deposits of $7,293,100, in 
loans of $4,956,300, and in specie $2,818,- 
600; and a decrease in lJegal-tenders of 
$237,800 and in circulation of $4,500. The 
movement for the week results in a gain 
of $757,525 in surplus reserve. 

The following statement gives figures in 


detail: 
. Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 


New York.. $8,840,000 $1,935,000 $318,000 $8,050.000 
Manhattan. 7,024,900 674,600 367,100 5.193.900 
Merchants’. 7.193.300 961.400 640.500 6.062.400 
Mechanics’. 7.215.000 1,461,000 147,000 6,058,000 
Cnion....... 4.7590,600 912,000 109,000 3,918,700 
America.... 9,184,500 1,001,300 303,900 6,150,500 
Phenix..... 3,740,000 805,000 740,000 3,573,000 


8,829,900 
Tradesmen’s 3,148,800 304,200 63.900 1,854,700 
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Fniton...... 1,680,300 301.600 133.200 1,227,700 
Chemical. .. 13.007,600 4,144,200 216.400 13,621,500 
Mer. Exch.. 4,743,500 389,100 379.600 3,302.200 
GallatinNa. 4.361.700 465,900 83,900 2,380,990 
B'teh.& Dro. 1,640,200 901,900 57,600 1,506,100 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,009,000 126,000 129,000 1,016,000 
Greenwich, 982,000 16,500 182,100 938,600 
Lea. Manuf. 2,886,100 443,100 116.400 2,155,600 
Sev'nth W'd 907.700 142.300 72,300 836,500 
St’teof N.Y. 3.445.100 716,400 79,600 3,368,700 
Amer. Ex. . 14.260,000 %.540,000 630,000 11,238,000 
Commerce. 15.866.300 4,844,900 208.800 12,130,400 
Broadway... 5.258.400 580,000 271.900 8,648.20 
Mercantile. 4.172.400 880.200 51,000 8.916.700 
Pacific...... 2,808,800 874,300 142,000 2,106,50" 
Republic... 5,225,500 582.700 135.200 2,946,200 
Chatham... 2.018,600 733.200 80.900 3,006,300 
People’s.... 1,472,500 288,700 77,400 1,563,400 
North Am.. 2,320,600 136,000 254,000 2,210,100 
6.955.200 1,229,700 454.000 6,531,600 
Ee 2,936,300 411.800 214600 2.633.500 
Metropoli'n 13,723.000 %.6%5,000 175,000 11,508,000 


Citizens’... 1,966,500 231,100 246.090 1,884 000 
Nassan..... 2,541,400 224.000 106.300 2.406,900 
Market..... 2,603,000 440.400 = 883.600 =. 2. 238,400 


St. Nicholas 1.776.000 220,600 88.600 = 1,237,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,175,000 513,000 420.000 3,285,000 
Corn Exch. %,857,000 298,100 45.000 2,400,700 
Continental 6,367,500 1,503,800 152,200 6,619,600 


Ortental.... 1,817,000 85.100 295,500 = 1,718,300 
Marine..... 2.982.000 774,000 64.900 = 3.467.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,255,600 5,332,800 314,300 21,125,100 
Park........ 16,243.000 4,224,600 661.400 19,667,500 


Mec. Bkg. As 1,097,600 = 168,100 5,400 722.190 
North River 903,200 41.800 136.100 956, 100 
East River.. 1,013,500 139,700 66,300 762.200 
Fourth Na.. 17.674,800 4,015,800 518,400 17,277,900 


Cent. Na.... 8,664,000 1,116,000 890.000 347,000 
Second Na.. 2,917,000 569,000 289.000 = 3.340.000 
Ninth Na... 5,272,300 953,300 286.500 5,488,700 
First Na.... 13,484.700 3,622,400 192.500 14,762,500 
Third Na... 5.599.600 1,458,200 242,300 6,042.300 


N.Y. Na. Ex 1,374,100 174,800 2.500 1,943,500 
1,696,000 80,000 388,000 = 1,820,000 
BF: Gi case 1,308,400 45.400 314.800 1,597,900 
2,491,190 317,500 57.900 2.202.900 
Chase Na... 4,864,200 30.000 6.900 4,743,406 
Fifth Av.... 1,791.600 416,200 58.400 =: 1,900,900 
German Ex. 1,153,500 27.700 =101,100 = 1.258.400 
Germania... 1,105,¥00 82,900 75,000 1,241,600 





Totals....... 905,244,400 60,429,600 12,472,700 2x2, 785.500 
Inc. Tne. Der. Inc 
Compar’s. .. ..84,956,300 $2,518,690 $237,800 27,293.10) 
Clearing, week ending April 24, 1881, $950.448,298 04 
* April @th, 1881, 15 04,482 $1 
Dalenees. week ending April 24, 1881, = 32,828,810 26 
= April 9th, 1881, = 31,130,046 19 


Crty Bank Stocks.—The closing quota” 
tions at the Board for city bank shares 


were as follows: 


Bid. anes Rid. Asked. 





America....... 88 | Mech’s &'Trad's. 108 
American Ex. 125 — |Mercantile..... 1” 
pig | Nat’nl..121 — |Mer. Exch...... 9 95 
Chase Na.Bank.— 135 | ange 157 os 
.110 Nassan 106 _ 





Commerce . 





Ninth Nat... 
North Americ 





Continental.....— 1 Park.. 
Fourth Nat’l...118 Republt 
German Am..... — Shoe & Leath'r.1° = 
—-- ie St. Nicholas... ...115 = 





State of N. Y.. 


Marine.. .120 _ 
Tradesmen’s....110 140 


Market oe 
Mech. Bike. Ass. 82% 


SratE SECURITIES. — The following 
shows the quotations reported on state se- 
curities: 


eT TT 





Bid, Askd Bid. Askd. 
Connecticut 44. .194 -- La. consol. 7s... 69g 61 
Tenn.,old, age. . 1% Ws) Alabama, old...70 — 
do new, my TH do Class A. 7% 72 
do do f'ng oan. 75% 75% do do B.94 97 
Virginia: do do C.84 86 
id bonds....... 83 42 Se Giisens 1 a 
Con. bds m.cou. a 83 (Sonth Carolina: 
do do 1040., 52 | Con. brown.....104 107 
Deferred scrip 71 19!’ Con. rejected.. 20° — 
Tax rec ‘ble cou. a «6% | Fundable....... by | ed 
Georgia : Non-fundable..10 10% 
ehensineeen — jx Arkansas 6s fu’d 28° 88 
- due 1889 112 | 7s 1ss. to R.Rs.. 14 16 
oamadnweeman’ 118 (N.O. & Jackson : 
7s. gold quart'ly 17 119 | ts cdauanaiontch 5 =- 
North Cerolina : .  Veeaeeem — 
Old bonde Ree 85 40 SCar.R.R. stock 34 = 
To N.C. R.R..120 9 — '3.Car. 1st........ — 
Funding, 06°68 16 «= — |5.Car. 2d........ 195 112 
maidens 28 $2 'S.Car.n.m.....60 65 
a fal tax..... 9 Or4 rey ‘Charles- 
p.c.comp'ise 84 8 | ton R.R.stock. 48 45 
Missouri : Geo.Cen. R. st’k.112. 115 
6s, long date....112 — do Ist m.116 118 
@s, short do ....104 — |New Orleans: 
ze H. &8t.Jo..109 — | Premium bonds 43 
Funding bonds, 116 — | Consolidated... 52 
Louisiana: Savannah City's 
Dawns ccosecsccce 30 — | Sper cent...... 84 


Stock MarKet.—The dullness which has 
clouded the speculative tendencies on the 
Stock Exchange for the past two or three 
weeks has not as yet cleared away. Asa 
consequence, the market is.almost without 
a feature to report. The volume of bust- 
ness has been lighter than for a considera- 
ble time, and the fluctuations, except ina 
few instances, were confined to narrow lim- 
its. From appearances, the large operators 
are likely to experience considerable diffi- 
culty in disposing of their holdings at present 
quotations, as the ‘‘ outsiders” are not over- 
valiant in their purchases, but are apparent- 
ly waiting for the tumble in prices that is 
anticipated by some of the ‘‘ knowing ones.” 
Among the influences that are claimed to 
contribute to the present stagnation are 
noted the uncertainty, in regard to the 
Treasury operations and the unfavorable 
crop prospects. The future of the market de- 
pends largely on the latter’s success, though 
it is yet too early to venture a prediction on 
the matter. 

The commission houses are, comparative- 
ly, doing nothing, and do not appear anx- 
jous to do a great deal, except on margins, 
which would render loss to them impossi- 
ble in the event of a strong decline in 
prices. The following are the highest, 
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lowest, and closing quotations for the 
week. 

High. Low Closing 

Sales, est. est. Apr.9th 


Adama Express...... ececesce 192 182 129 132 
American Express.......... 1,756 80 73 79% 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 120 123 123. «123 
SET, The cccwvcescccecess 1.800 47% 43 47% 
Alton & T. H. pf........... . 1,600 1209 125 128 
Atlan. and Pac. Tel......... 100 47 47 47 





American Dist. Tel......... 53.500 60 52 57% 
American Union....... ee 125 80 vio] 80 
Buff., Pitts., & West... 8300 42% 42 42% 





Boston Air Line............. 235 47% 45 45 
Bur., C. R., and Northern... 205 72 71 71 
CantOR....cccccccccccccccccccs s 61 61 61 
Canada Southern 81% 80 BO“g 
Caribou Mining.... 2% WW 2% 
Central Arizona. 5 4% 4% 
Central Pacific...... 89 86 8746 
Chic., St. L.. and N.O 714 73% 70% 
c.,C., C., and Ind 00% 8714 88% 
Ches. and Ohio.............. 253¢ 25% 25% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf 43 41% 42% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf 82% SL 82% 
Fer 25 233%, 24 





Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 2,355 185 164 164 
Chicago and Alton 
Chic., St. P. and O.. 4 
Chic., St. P. and O., pf.... 11,050 100 98% 98% 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 62,030 12444 121% 123 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 200 135% 135 135 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul..... 154,625 113% 110% 112% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 4,125 123% 121% 123% 
Clev, and Pitts..........0.000 160 1324 132 182 








Del., Lack., and Western. ..154,182 123 11 120% 
Del. and Hudson............ 













Dubuque and 8. C........... 7644 7644 

Den. and R. Grande.. 10834 106% 106% 
Han. and St. Joseph.... 5g 574 8 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf. 104% 101 102 
Homestake Min......... 2646 Pty 
| ee se a pf.. 48 48 

Mlinots Central............+. 13834 136% 1 

Ind., Bloom... and West rf 





i —- sy peecesoccccocces 70% 70 70 
wake Shore,......+++ 13154 128% 

La. and Mo. a7" 27 1 
Leadville 80 30 80 
Louisville and peat 92% Gig 81% 
Little Pittsburgh... 84 COS 3% 
jee. %. d 72 72 72 

anhattan 8884 

pemnesten Beach.. ig pts) 

PEBR...- -cocccces . 5) 446 4 
iiestbeen ERE = 7 Aly 7 
Mar. and "Gin., ist pfd...... 17.482 1 125, 13% 
Mar. and Cin., 2d anes eceee +. 4,363 oe 7 V4 
Metropolitan. ... ° oh ins iis nisig 118 

5 § 1ll% 111 
oS ot io i 
4 
oe ii 
1 126 136 
300 29 27% «87 
102% 98 101 
147° 145—oid1 
Kid 175 
4814 "474 ‘4h 
4 
88! 876 
sng 85 8584 
a3%4 4256 4234 
444 «43 ian 
Ohio and Miss., Wf: ° 102 «(102s «108 
Oregon, R.. and + 1,251 149 145 145 
Ohio Central . & 313% «2056 80% 
Ontar fo Mining m 4 87 BAG «87 
Pacific Mail.. -- 51,085 S74 5856 M4 
Phila. and Reading RR::: 42,700 ABlg 59 61% 
Pitts., Fort Wayne andC 182% 182 182 
Pullman Car.. 100 145 145 «145 
Peoria. Dec., an 1,250 30% 38 38 
Quicksilver. . 15510 20 15% «(19% 
Coteeenver, B pf.. 8,846 48 63 
Oc 8,715 188 195% 13634 
St. Paul, M. and M 50 92 91 ' 
SON CE vcncencece 500 56 5 She 
St. Paul and D 200 «6388 88% «38% 
St. P. and D., pf 700 7 73% 74 
Standard Mining 1845 25 29% 24 
Sutro Tunnel........... 5,415 1 1% «(1 
St. L. and San Francisco 1,100 Py, 40 4S 
St. L. and San Fran., 700 «63% 63 63% 
St. L. and San Fran., 271 96 9544 96 
St. Louis. 1.M.,and 8....... 36.125 6446 65% 
+. 6,220 24 68 
57% «56 
- yrsg v9 
4 4 
ag fe 
He te 4 119 
11k 
West. Un. ex cert. ag rod 40% 
United States Expre: 57 61 


Irem.—Messrs. Brewster, Basset & Co., 
the highly respectable bankers, Boston, 
have yet for sale the 40-year sinking fund 
44-per-cent. bonds of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
to which the special attention of the most 
conservative investors ig respectfully in- 
vited. Full particulars given on applica- 
tion, Personally or or by mail. 


FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and Standing are 
already known to us, we require satistaetory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three Der cent. per 
annum, on the average mouthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 


averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular d it with 
us we collect § and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to t sand correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All Gupestte are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 








GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Ranking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnis': at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commisst busi in all Stecks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not wadertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash cust 








A Pala {ah 


Now that Savings Banks are reducing their rates of 
interest and the value of all kinds of dividend-paying 
stocks is inclined to advance, it is fortunate that the 
Globe Company is prepared to offer for investment a 
description of loan exactly suited to the popular de 
mand. The General Manager has invented and 
patented a 


COUPON DIVIDEND STOCK, 


which is now being engraved on steel, in the highest 
atyle of the art, TO PREVENT COUNTERFEITING. 


The Homer Lee Bank-Hcte Company, 


60 Cedar St., New York, 


is engaged upon this work. The new stock will be 
issued only in amounts of 100, the par value of 4shares 
of the Globe Company, and have 100 coupons attached 
of $4.50 each, payable at the PaciFic NaTIONAL BANK OF 
Boston, orat the office of the Globe Company, on the 
lst of February, May, August, and November, MAK- 
ING TEN PER CENT. ANNUALLY ON THE STOCK OF 
THE GLOBE COMPANY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
at the expiration of which time a new certificate will 
be issued. These coupons will be cashed readily at 
maturity anywhere, without the trouble and annoy- 
ance of sending an order or applying in person for 
each dividend. The certificates of this coupon stock 
will be issued in blank or have the owner's name 
inserted, as desired. Forms of transfer are provided 
upon the back of the certificates for those who wish 
to make use of them. 

The Coupon Stock of the Globe Company has the 
advantage of being sold as easily asa 


GOVERNMENT BOND, 


without the ible of a upon the books of 








Weare thus enabled to give particular attention to 
his class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banke, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail.or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of * Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


TEN PER CENT. 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend payable May Ist. For 
= particulars send for 20-page illustrated pamphlet 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 


131 Devonshire Street. Boston, Mass. 


TEXAS TRUNK 
RAILROAD 


7 Per Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


LAND-GRANT 
BONDS. 


30 Years te Run. 
Interest May ist and November iat. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold Coin 
in Boston, at the office of the International 
Trust Co., Trustee. 

No bonds offered except upon completed 
road, and as each division is accepted by the 
State and the land certificates issued there- 
fer. 





. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALVAH A. SMITH, 
31 STATE STREET, Boston. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 or -— on the old Banking 


HOW ES aC COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
Tnis house transacte 2 y Sees Commission 
business, with very rienc 
Interest allowed on eposits s at4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 











For New Terms for 1881 
see page 23. 








the corp fon; or, if desired, it can be made pay- 
able to any one, the same as a check on « bank, Such 
astock will be a novelty, and has wisely been patented, 
to prevent imitation. 1,000 certificates only will be 
issued, representing 4,000 shares of the Globe Com- 
pany's Treasury Stock, with 10 per cent. guaranteed 
dividends. This stock is issued for the express pur. 
pose of 


Constructing Locomotive Works 


and Machinery for the purpose of building Luco- 
motives according to the patents of the Company for 
using Anthracite Dust as the sole fuel. Further par- 
ticulars will be given, upon application in person or 
by letter, at the office of the Company, 


131 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. 


A FIRST-CLASS 7-55 “RER-CENT. BOND. 


SAFETY AND ‘00D NTEREST. 
ISSUED BY THE SALINE COAL CO., OF ILLINO! 
To build eight miles af a flroad and’ other ml 





at. 
The officers and direstors o apm yg AF 
F. C. HAVEMEYER, 117 Wall St kos York, President. 


; ry: 
. AL co 
EDWARD WHITEHOUSE. Banker, 25 Broad St., New 


York. 
ROB'T N. JACKSON, Banker, Middletown, Conn. 
These are First Mortgage Bonds, coverink property 
which has 4 over one million do!lars. Tie entire 
issue is $250,000. $100,090 havi:.¢ recn taken by the 
present pe A aay $150,006 only now for sale. 
Application must be made fcr them on or before 
— 234, 1881, as on tuat day the allotment will be 
ade at par or over, and with each $1,000 bond there 
will be allotted In pald- up stock . The bond will 
pay seven percent. perannum. The stock may pay 
ten per cent. ee annum. Application must 
promptly made 
JOSZPA U. ORVIS & CO., Banxens, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es antages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same “subject only 
to their personal access and control, at the 


SARE BEPOMT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214—216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 


asD 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 





H. VICTCR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, | 


85 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 


GEN'L U.S. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 
MORRIS K. JESUP, LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 
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Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
1-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G1Lins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 











$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 82-page pamphlet, free. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN &. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 





with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congres 
St.. Beston; Union Building. Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 


Offers to investors carefully selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, ana other corpo- 
rations. Correspond 

208 WDE TOTS cere, ew York 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vice- Foce., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


———— 


DIVIDEND N OTICES. 


THE LAKE SHORE XD Michigan 4 al 


BT ah ache Mar ch 25th, “eal. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THI 
have this day declared a dividend of 
0 “PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on 
Monday, the 2d day of May next. at this office. 

Fort e pur, se of this dividend, and “a180 for the 
annual election for Directors, which ts to be held on 
the 4th day of L- next, the transfer-books will be 
closed at at Sorel .on Thursday, the Sist inat.. 
and will be pt on the morning of Friday, the 

day of May 


= E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 
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fabrics; but a@ fair distribution of gauze and 
Commercial, : 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue changes in the weather during the 
past week have not been without an influ- 
ence upon the business of the dry goods 
market. In the early part of the week the 
demands of buyers were but for necessities, 
and there was no desire manifested to stock 
up; but, under the influence of the more 
apringlike weather experienced later in the 
week, all branches of the trade displayed 
more animation and activity, and a very 
satisfactory business has been reported in 
most descriptions goods. 
There was an increased demand at first 
hands by the near-by trade, and also by out- 
of-town houses, and orders of some magni- 
tude have been placed by some of the lead- 
ing houses, It is evident, from the caution 
exhibited by those who are on the market 
for the purpose of investing, that due con- 
sideration is given to the character and 
style of the various fabrics desired to suit 
their respective trades, as itis generally 
noted that unless an article is wanted it 
cannot be sold at any price. 

The jobbing trade was interrupted to 
some extent by the disagreeable weather; 
but, there being such a number of buyers 
in the market, their combined operations 
were of a very satisfactory amount. The 
main features of the trade have not shown 
any material change. Cotton goods have 
met with a moderate inquiry from both 
wholesale and retail buyers, while ginghams 
were in buoyant demand, There was also 
an improved movement in printed calicoes. 
Dress goods, lawns, hosiery, and underwear 
have shown an improvement over last week. 

Corron Goops.—The amount of business 
done in cotton goods during the week 
has been of a very satisfactory amount, 
though there has been no noticeable increase 
in the demand. There has been a steady 
request at agents’ hands for moderate par- 
cels of plain and colored cottons, and a fair- 
ly satisfactory business was reported by 
jobbers. The best makes of brown and 
bleached goods, ducks, denims, ticks, etc. 
are steadily held by agents, and stocks of 
such fabrics are in very good shape, as arule; 
but low-grade bleached goods, etc. are in 
ample supply and somewhat unsettled in 

rice. 

Print-cloths have been in fair demand. 
Stocks of 50x60s are very light, and most 
holders decline to sell ‘‘ spots”’ at 8ic.; but 
contracts for ‘‘ futures” can still be made 
at that price. The prices which have gov- 
erned transactions are 3%c. for 64x64s and 
8ic. for 56x60s, respectively, at which fig 
ures there are more buyers than sellers. 
Sales at Fall River and Providence for the 
week have been 153,500 pieces (including 
80,000 ‘‘spots” and 73,500 ‘‘ futures”), at 
the following prices: 92,000 pieces 64x64s, 
8gc. ; 9,000 do., 3 13-16c.; 13,000 do., 3ic.; 
7,000 do., 315-16c. ; and 22,500 pieces 56x60s, 
Béc. 

Prints.—There has been a moderate in- 
quiry for fancy prints at first hands, and a 
fair aggregate business done by agents rep- 
resenting the most popular makes of stand- 
ard goods. Shirtings are doing fairly, and 
there is a steady demand for small parcels 
of furniture cretonnes, light robes, and trim- 
ming prints. Conestoga light fancies are 
quoted at 6 cents per yard. 

Wide Prints.—Lawns, etc. have been fair- 
ly active in the hands of leading jobbers, 
and a steady demand for light reassortments 
was experienced by agents for the best 
makes 

Ginghams are jobbing freely and agents 
are making large deliveries of dress styles, 
staples, etc. on account of back orders 

Dress Goons have been in irregular de- 
mand by package buyers; hut the jobbing 
trade was fairly active. Aside from the 
most staple makes and a few specialties in 
new fancies, worsted fabrics are sluggish in 
agents’ hands and cotton dress goods con- 
tinue quiet, as a rule, 

AMERICAN SiLKs have been moderately 
active with manufacturers and agents. 
Specialties in dress and millinery silks were 
in fair request, and there was a good in- 
quiry for wide fancy ribbons in ‘‘ ombre” 
effects, etc. Sewing-silk and machine- 
twist continued in good demand. 

HosreRY AND UNDERWEAR were very 
guiet with agents, both in heavy and light 





of seasonable 


merino undérwear has been effected by 
jobbers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

In foreign goods there ha® been less do- 
ing during the past week than for some 
time. Staple fabrics have moved very 
quietly and the principal new demand was 
for small assortments of specialties. Values 
of most foreign goods on this market con- 
tinue very low, and supplies of many fabrics 
are still heavy, but are gradually being dis- 
posed of, and prices show more steadiness 
than of late. Black and colored cashmeres 
are moving slowly. Fancy dress fabrics 
are also quiet; but there is a fair call for 
assorted lots of attractive novelties in 
stripes and plaids, many of which are 
scarce. Black silks were steadier, though 
the demand was limited. Satins were irregu- 
lar and sold at low prices. Ribbons were 
quiet and in millinery silks there was but 
small trade. White goods and woolens were 
quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 


last year. 

For the week - 1881, 1880, 
Entered at the port............ $1,905,907 $2.571.316 
Thrown on market........... 2,102,104 2,402,419 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port ...........«... 36,098,726 42,045,022 
Thrown on market............ 87,740,947 41,189,136 








TOWN TOPICS. 


The Silks we have seen at James McCreery & Co.'s’ 
with stripes of different colors, ombre, are stylish 
indeed 

oe 

The Gowns at Messrs. James McCreery & Co.'s are 
very elegant. 

Some are made of delicately tinted cashmere, with 
various styles of rich trimming, and one, which 
seemed a chef d’auvre, ts richly embellished with 
broad bands of embroidery, vieing in design and 
color with fabrics of the East. 


e%e 
The beautiful Surah and Radzmere Silks at James 
McCreery & Co.'s are extremely adaptable to the 
human form. 
ove 
On the 11th Street side of the extreme rear of James 
McCreery & Co.'s store is a “Bargain Counter,” 
where attractive Dress Goods are sold at prices that 
astonish the buyers. 
es 
A Dovel Dress Trimming at James MoCreery & Co.'s 
is made of hempen twine tied into elaborate forms of 
netting. It is a costly article, too, and possesses a 
certain unique barbaric beauty. 
ee 
James McCreery & Co. have many stylish English 
Walking Jackets. Someof dark cloth, trimmed with 
gold braid, are particularly chic. 
se 
Scotch Zephyrs of new patterns are seen in great 
vartety at James McCreery & Co.'s establishment. 
Nuns’ Veilinugs of rare quality are among the sea- 
sonable goods which Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 
have upon their counters. - 


7* 

Some elegant effects are produced by a novel com- 
bination of printing and weaving in fanoy dress silks. 
The figure ts printed upon the warp, and the woof 
subdues the brightness of the colors and renders 
them deligtfully mellow. 

** 

The growing tastes for beautiful combinations of 
color finds expression in many forms. Ceramic works 
of high character, combinations of natural woods, 
richer and bolder wall-papers, and perhaps more im- 
portant than any or all of these, the gorgeous textile 
fabrics that rival those of any previous period. 

James McCreery & Co; have some magnificent dra 
perles, that may be used with delightful effect in 
household decoration. 

ee 

Satins of rioh colors, with a design printed in gold, 
are among the novelties thie season. There are com 
plete robes in one piece, with part plein satin and 
part printed. 


Other Printed Sitks ave» 4 a bola and characteristic 
Egyptian design in rich, cp colors. 
Pod *. 
Bead trimming will be worn this spring. 
o%e 
Some of the new Spanish Lace Fichus at James 
McCreery & Co.'s are very elegant. 
oe 
James McCreery & Co. have beautiful parasols, 
suited to accompany various costumes. 
oe 
Some beautiful specimens of seasonable Hosiery 
are to be seen at James McCreery & Co.'s. 
ee 
“ Broadway and Eleventh St." is the central meet- 
ing-place for admirers of beautiful goods. 
* 
** 
Very handsome are some of the new patterns of 
Table Damask shown by James McCreery & Co. 
ee 
Portieres and Cartains are made by Messrs. Mc- 
Creery to harmonize with other decorations. 


e*s 
Bouquets of Artificial Flowers at James McCreery & 
Co.'s (fit to be worn on the person) are extremely 
natural. 
ee 
Some of the Satin or Radsmere Dress Fronts, 
adorned with faceted jet and steel beads, are ex- 
tremely elegant. 
oe 
Cretonne Draperies, shown by Messrs, James Mc- 
Creery & Co., emulate very successfully the effects of 
raw silk. 


es 
Among Messrs. James McCreery & Co.'s superb 
stock of camel's hair Shawis are some beautiful 
Cashmere Valley gems. 








With Messrs. James McCreery & Co. every Gay is an 
opening day, and novelties are placed upon the 
counters each morning. Se 

Useful articles, suitable tor presents for gentlemen, 
may be found in the furnishing department at James 
McCreery & Co.’s. 4 

** 

Elegant Linen for the table, bedroom, nursery, and 
person may be found in great variety at Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co.'s establishment. 

ae 

Costumes recently designed by James McCreery & 
Co.'s modistes rival in richness and beauty the 
famous court dresses of the Louis XVI period. 


es 

Messrs. James McCreery & Co. have special arrange- 
ments with the most skillful silk weavers of the 
world for the production of exclusive novelties. 

os 

Messrs. James McCreery & Co. make a study of 
color effects with reference to different types of 
womanly beauty, and hence the great success of 
their costumes. 4 

** 

The ingenious weaving displayed in some of the 
Black Silk Grenadines at James McCreery & Co.'s 
gives the effect of light and shade to the beautiful 
floral designs. 


os 

Some of the Embroidered Cambric Babies’ Dresses 
displayed by Mesars. James McCreery & Co. are ex- 
tremely pretty in design and wrought with the great- 
est delicacy. 

** 

The collection of Real Laces and beauttful Embrotd- 
ered Batistes are among the most attractive goods 
lately placed upon Messrs. James McCreery & Co.'s 
counters. 


The chte that is more highly prized than either 
fabrie or color is found in some of the imported 
Cloaks for Children which Messrs. James McCreery & 
Co. have just received. 


** 

Some of the Madras Curtains (lace) shown by James 
McCreery & Co. are exquisitely woven, the pattern 
appearing almost like the frosty pencilings upona 
window-pane. 

¥ . es 

Beautiful effects are produced by the combinations 
of color in some of the Mantel Cloths, Lambrequins, 
Piano-covers, and other elegant articles of Plush 
Drapery shown by Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 

as 

Plaid Velvet, presenting nearly the effectin color 
of some of the most beautiful Scotch Tartans and 
with glistening threads of gold dividing the various 
tints, is a fabric used with admirable effect for dress 
trimmings and basques. 

a*e 

Tbe Kid Gloves made by the Veuve Jouvin are re- 
morkable for adaptability to the hand, and persons 
who have failed to find a perfect fit elsewhere may be 
successful at store of James McCreery & Co., who are 
agents in this country for these gloves. 


os 
In purchasing a Black Silk Dress, it is wise to rely 
upon the judgment of a reputable dealer and accept a 
silk that has been tried by them and found satisfac- 
tory in every particular. Such a silk is James Mc- 
Creery & Co’s. ** Cachemire Sublime de Novi.” 
o*s 
Superb fabrics for grand tollets are advantageously 
examined by artificial light, as wellas daylight, tofully 
appreciate the different effects produced. Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co. havea special room, lighted by 
gas, where this may be leisurely accomplished. 


a*s 
A representative of James McCreery & Co., who has 
lately returned to this country, reports the leaning of 
fashion as altogether in favor of those laces possess- 
ing the most marked and definite patterns—such as 
English and Irish Point, Point de Venice, Spanish Lace 
and certain types of rich Valenciennes. The beautiful 
collection of these Laces which Messrs. McCreery have 
lately secured is well worthy of inspection, and in 
some of the comparatively inexpensive Spanish Lace 
there will be found motives in the elaborately wrought 
designs that show them to have been drawn by mas- 
ters of decorative art. As these laces lend themselves 
to the purposes of personal adornment even more 
happily than those of filmsy and feeble design, they 
are commended to persons of good taste. 
ee 

Some years ago the necessity for a black silk that 
should possess all the requisites of a first-class dress 
silk became apparent to Messrs. James McCreery & 
Co.,of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York, as 
none of the various brands in existence entirely sat_ 
isfied all the demands. Negotiations were entered 
into with askiliful European expert in winding raw 
silk and with a famous Lyons weaver to produce a 
new black silk, and the brand now widely known as 
“Cachmire Sublime de Novi" was produced. Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co. confidently guarantee this silk 
as the best ever made for the price. Samples and full- 
er particulars will be sent to any part of the world 
on request. 

ee 

Elegant Silks, Satins, and Velvets, displaying the 
most’ delightful conbinations of beautiful colors, 
form a chief attraction at James McCreery & Co.'s 
establishment and their tastefully arranged windows 
are as pleasing to the sight asa picture gallery. 

oe 

Messrs. James McCreery a Co. are daily placing new 
and exclusive novelties upom the counters of the 
Dress Goods Department. 

* * 

There is a greater boldness shown this season than 
ever before in the employment of the most striking 
Dress Silks from the looms of France. 

ee 

Messrs. James McCreery & Co. makea study of color 
effects, with reference to different types of womanly 
beauty; and hence the great success of their cos- 
tumes. 


ae 
The latest and most distinguished Paris Fashi 

indicate an increased tendency to employ, with great- 
er boldness than ever before, the most remafkable 
products of the French looms and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and embroidery. James Me. 
Creery & Co., through their aq 
abroad, have se d the choicest and rarest novel- 
ties, and invite attention to the many curious intrica- 
cies of weaving and beautiful combination of colors 
which these fabrics present. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 








{April 14, 1881. 











==="=1 § DHOLSTERY. 


4 SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


Furniture Coverings, Draperies, ete, 


French, German, and English 
Tapestries and Tapestry Portiers. 
Silk Plushes. 


Satins, Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Satin Velour d de Jenes. 
CRETONNES 


in SERGE, MOMIF, TISSUE, VOIL, CREPE, 
REP ROYAL, KALAMC/TE CLOTH, 
CREPE LOSANGE, AUBUSSON, and 
WHITE FLANNEL-BACKED BAZANS, for SLIPS, 


LAGE CURTAINS 


OF EVERY VARIETY, INCLUDING 
BRUSSELS POINT, SWISS, ETAMINE, 
ANTIQUE, SAXONY, VELOUR DE L'INDE, 
PHRYZIAN, CRETE, MADRAS, and 


English Guipure D’Art. 
MADRAS CURTAIN MATERIAL, 


Mirrors, Shades, Cornices, 
Awnings, Beds, Bedding, Ete. 


AT Senarl& Ch 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 3th & 10th Sts. 


RIDLEY’S 
ASHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINS 


Over (00 Large Quarto Pages. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES 

in Prese and Verse. 
INTERESTING HOME ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 





with valuable tnformation for those living ata dis- 
tance from New York on the many per- 
plexing questions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 


ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
50c. per Annum. Single Copies, 15c. 


This publication should be foundin every house- 





hold. It contains the Lowest New York Prices and is 
an invaluable guide to intelligent and ical 
shopping. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS., 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN aa SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, oes LEUX. giv by om, SATIN MAR 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER — «KS 





and 7lc. per yard. 


ADVA NCED NOVEI TIES IN 
DRESS TRIM pcre FRINGES LACES, Erc. 
SUITS AND WRAPS. 


LADIES’ AND 
H SIERY SLOV ES, Etc. 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Ilustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE 
Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 
A Reward of $10 


wil 4 A infwhtch the ( od 





Pn 

months’ oot 
Tt ts « , and 
very id is 
mot affected by cold, 
heat, or moisture. 

‘or sale 
Merchants. . by 
mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS., 


Ne. | «tle Rrengwase 








April 14, 1881.] 





The latest and most distin- 
uished PARIS FASHIONS in- 
icate an increased tendency to 
employ with greater boldness than 
ever before the most remarkable 
products of the French’ looms and 
many novel accessories of trim- 
ming and embroidery. JAMES 
McCREERY & CO., through their 
unequaled connections © abroad, 
have secured the choicest and 
rarest novelties, and invite atten- 
tion to the many curious intri- 
cacies of weaving and beautiful 
combination of colors which these 
fabrics present. 


JAMES McCBEERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th &t., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


Lith Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We are offering a very attractive and Ly as- 
sortment of Walking, House, and Evening Dresses, 
in all the latest styles and colors. We invite special 
attention to our solid-color Silk Suits at 


$16.84 Pa 


‘This Suit is made up in many different Gostane and 
shapes, and is positively the only suit of this descrip- 
tion ever offered at this price. 





A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECKWEAR, 


all the latest styles and colors. Also Gentiemen’s 
alf-Hose, the product of the best English and 
nch manufacturers. 
4 Special Bargain in Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
at 24 cents. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


made to Order, at $1.24, $1.49, and $1.99. Our Un- 
laundried Shirts at 66 cents and 89 cents cannot be 
surpassed in quality and workmanship. 


Special attention given to orders by mail, which will 


receive the same care as if personal instructions were 
given. Catalogues forwarded free. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 

Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS. a SUITS anv CLOAKS, 
ai o Oo ma 
DRESS GOODS. ao v ao BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. o o Fancy Goons. 

o UNDERWEAR 


o — 
o LACES. 
o oa 


-° JONES *_ 


+ = 


Domestics. 0 


= o 

LINENS. 0 
G 

o 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


N 











|Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 

x my 
o o 
- JONES . 
o r 
SHOES, o o Cutlery. 
fa 3 a a 
Upholstery. a o CROCKERY. 
a= o o — 
FURNITURE. c o GLASSWARE. 


Lace Curtains. 0 A © REFRIGERATORS. 
— o Oo 
Carpets, Rus, Etc. V HovusEFuRN’G Goons. 





Order Department a Specialty. Prompt atten- 
tion to all uests. led ind 8 to out- 
of-town residents. Samples sent free. Catalogues 


——ae 1OHTH A COR. 191s ST. 
Lf 9 
JONES. New Yor JONES. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


W.& JM 


are now offering their 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OP 


Best Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
Ingrain Carpets 


AT EXTREMELY 


Low Prices. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


this Season’s importation, 
JUST OPENED. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





GREAT SALE. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Commencing Monday. 


Per Yard. 

Pes, English Tspestry Brussels 75c. 

500 eee. 1.50 
Body Brussels............ 1.25 


Wilkons, Moquettes and Aeminster 


AT EQUALLY LOW RATES, WITH ELEGANT 
BORDERS TO MATCH. 


To close out quickly a recent purchase of an entire 
ry °! 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


CONSISTING OF 
RAW SILKS, SATTEENS, 
CRETONNES, LACE CURTAINS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


AT A REDUCTION OF AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. ON 
THE ORIGINAL COST. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





P. S.—One merchant In every town can, on applica 
tion, sell by sample from our immense stock. Write 
for particulars. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 93, 99, and §7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 








For New Terms for 








FASHION 


1881 see page 23. i 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious newepaper of the United States.” —Joagru Coox. 

THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people.’ It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and erery 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS. YEAR. 

Tur INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper, 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of our contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 
mention some of them. 








We may 











JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMME 
Secretary CAR U . B. SANBORN, Rev. 8S. W. DUFFIELD, 
% 2 EY, D.D., LL.D., R. ALE, D.D., SARAH 0. JEW] 
es. NOAH PORTER’ D.D.. LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, rs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
s. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. Prof. C. A. YOUNG, C. H. DALI 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LLD.. Rev. JOSEPH COOK, ACE E. SCUDDER, 
GORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON," Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
R. S, STORRS, D.D., 2 Rey, DAVID SWING. c. P. CRANCH 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev. WM. M, BA e J, BOYLE O'REILLY, 
—P. . D.D,, LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON .'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T, W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STR 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D.. “i. HL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREE CLARKE, D-D., JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LLD., JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H, SAYC 
of. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., B. P, SHILLABER, Prof. E. D, MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev, DAVID MACRAE 
n. A Y. D.D.., RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D.. 
Pres. GEORGE W .D.D. J. J. PIATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, ft. JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. S&S. PACKARD, Jr., M.D., CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, B. G. NORTHROP 
Rev, GEORGE F. PENTECOST. BRET HARTE SIDNEY LANIER; 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON AI . W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TA .D.D., Pres, JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J..L. M. CURRY, D.D. C. N, SIMS, D G. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 
RGARET J. N, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TU 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
_ L, CUYLER, D.D., ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
President W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., T. 0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 


HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religions Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Reli ous department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

"From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
opinions. 





OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
One subscription one year, in advance.......... 00 | One subscription with three New subscribers, 
For 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months............. 23 all four in advance, in one remittance......... 8 50 
One subscription two years, in advance......... subscription four years in advance......... 8 50 
One subscription with one ubscriber, both One subscription with four Nkw subscribers, all 
in advance, in one remittance........... --.. § 00 five in advance, in one remittance............. 10 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, all One subscription five years in advance......... 1 
three In advance, in one remittance..... .. 700 aay number over five at the same rate, invari- 
One subscription three years in advance........ 00 ably with one remittance. 
Sample Copies fre€ upon application. 


These reduced prices ($2 00 ior a year’s subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the standard religious weeklies, though the paper is very much larger and better, as com- 
parison will show. Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer om 
Address 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage fre@):....... $3.00 CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
26 a (6 mos.). ip advance (postage free) 1.50 

13 ” (3mos.), * ” 75 a 

4 - (imonth), “ * 35 

2 +3 (2weeks), “ « 20 1 881 ° 

1 Number (! week). sd e 10 

52 Numbers; after 3 months, ad 3.50 . 

52 dikes buseiton, 400 Persons desiring to order other periodicals 


will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 


tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

t@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KrGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
vircually an absolute protection against losses by 


mail, and all Postmasters are Obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do go. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
Teceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and unti) payment of »!! arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. : 

THE RECEIPY of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. But when a postage stemp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. ‘ 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
fare our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. * 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. Clyy. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

i, Any person who takes & paper regularly from the 
post-office— whetber directed to his name or another's 
or whether be has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. 1f a person orders his paver diseontinued, he 
must pay all arr or the publish may con- 
tinue to send it until payment Is made, and coliect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and odicals from the post-office. or 
removing and tesving th.m uncalled for.is prima 
facie evidence of Intentiona! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines tw the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 


1 £8GROenpcnocperseoscsseeet RE ie. 
4times (one month)...ivc.' 4 times (one month... .s5c. 
13“ (threé monthsyise. 13“ (three months)sic. 
2% “* (six = Ae. 26 a. 
52 (twelve * (tweive ). "he. 


We. 52 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BRIGG. 0p poccpnccecccccnvccccccseooococcooocsoses . 
F times (one month)... be. 
6 “ . (six lo 

“(twelve “ ) 80c 
POBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 

FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


INE. 
RrLiGIOocs NOTICES........... FIrty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, #\. Over that. Twents-five Cents a Line. 
rarpente for advertising must be made in advance. 
ddressall lettersto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











rxuesr |Price 9O cts. a Yard. lana by al First- 
ARNOLD,CONSTABLB®.CO. 62 inches wide; Satinfinish both |c!¢ss Dealers 
JAMES MCCKEERY & CO sides; very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
% LSotomons soxs. |@ll mode shades ; b to em- | nation. 
broider for table or covers. 





P.-O. Box 3787. 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 





the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be gent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
I sis «sieasecvecccsteed $12 $150 
Appleton’s Joarnal (Monthly).... 270 200 
po ee een 8 50 4 WW 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ Weckly....... bevssenene 850 400 
“ A ee ee 3 50 400 
‘“* Young People(Weekly). 135 150 
NN EET ee ma 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age...........e0 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 30 400 
Weekly Tribune........... coveeee 150 8200 
Semi-weekly Tribune..... cccccee © OO 3 00 
oe 1 30 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 he 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.'. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream....... 2 +) S 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 1 7. 200 
Christian at Work....... ........ 2 70 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
BZINE....cceccccesscsecsscees LTH 6B WY 
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Insurance, 
SECURITY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue question of interest to the buyer is 
the ability of the principal to deliver the 
goods sold by the agent. This is answered 
by the good repute of the house with which 
he deals and the certified resources at its 
command, The examinations of the state, 
year after year, give him in insurance a 
more certain basis for his confidence than 
any mercantile agency can possibly furnish 
to the trade. He has not only a sworn cer- 
tificate of the financial condition of the com- 
pany with which he contracts, but the im- 
partial testimony of experts deputed for the 
purpose of audit by the Insurance Depart- 
ment. What are the facts which the appli- 
cant in this year, 1881, may compare before 
he commits himself to this carenant? In all 
the companies reporting to the state in 1879 
there were $328,224.812 of reinsurance re- 
serve. This is the amount one to 
cover all liabilities under contract. But, 
sides this, there were $65,277,721.75 of sur- 
plus as regards policyholders. AN this is 
the property of nearly six hundred thousand 
outstanding policies; or, besides security 
for the amount pledged to each, the compa- 
nies hold as trustees an average sum of $110 
for every policy at risk. The case is still 
if the three largest New York 
companies are considered in their separate 
responsibility. 


stronger 


The wider the scope of busi- 
ess the better do the averages work and 
the creater the security of the assured. These 
companies report $136,129,390 of reinsur- 
ance reserve and $26,075,465.49 of surplus 
applicable on policies, or absolute security 
for all risks, and $137.84 held as an average 
additional property of each policy. The 
moral integrity of the managers being as- 
sumed, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
their financial ability to fulfill to the letter 
every maturing contract. 
and most impressive en- 
of both these factors of confi- 
dence is gained by a long look through the 
past. 
plicity. 


An additional 
forcement 


The figures are startling in their sim- 

They for the 
reliability of the system which no rhetoric 
ean overturn. From the New York Life 
Insurance Reports since the organization of 
the Department to report, as of 
December 3tst, 1879, I glean my statistical 
compend. The thirty-one companies of 


make an argument 


its last 


this and other states, whose figures appear 
in the tables of the Twenty-first Annual 
Report, received from policyholders in pre- 
miums, cash and note, during the twenty- 
or such portions of that period 
as are covered by their reports, $898,376,032. 
During the same term these companies paid 
to policyholders, for death-claims, matured 
endowments, annuities, for lapsed policies, 
surrendered and purchased policies, and 
for dividends $603,073,118. The assets of 
the same on December 3ist, 
1879, amounted to $101,515,793, less amount 
of capital stock, $4,306,900" or a net sum of 
$397,208, 893, ‘Let this be added to the 
amount distributed, and we have $1,000,- 
282,011 as the total paid to or now held 
in trust for policyholders. What can dis- 
trust do with such numerals? But if from 
this latter amount be deducted the receipts 
from policyholders, there remains as the 


one years, 


companies 


past and prospective gain over the pay- 
ments by policyholders $101,905,979. 

This statement, which is incontrovertible, 
shows the positive side of security as no 
But to 
this let me add a similar comparison, bearing 
the relative advantages of large or 
small companies to the policyholder. The 
three largest New York companies during 
the period covered by the reports from 
which I quote, received as premiums $363,- 
338,414, and paid to policyholders $241,- 
126,401. Their less capital, were 
$163,972,449, making the past and pros- 
pective net profits to policyholders, derived 
from interest over and above premiums 
paid by them, $41,560,436, or more than 
forty-one per cent. of the gain to policy- 
holders of all the thirty-one companies. 
These enormous assets and gains make the 
contract of life insurance ‘‘double sure,” 
unless rogues are in the direction of the 
companies. Mismanagement alone can im- 
peril our investments and interests. Judge 
Hughes, in the United States Circuit Court, 
Virginia, has lately made this fact most 


figures of speech could portray it. 


upon 


assets, 





emphatic by his opinion, in the matter of 
the appointment of a receiver for an insolv- 
ent company. My partial concurrence in 
his views leads me to insist that the prima- 
ry consideration for all applicants is the 
well-tried intczrity and skill of the mana- 
gersof a company. There cannot fail to 
beaccumulating security if a jealous regard 
for equity and economy be maintained by 
those who are the directors and officers of 
these trusts. 
SUGGESTIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 

1. Look before you leap.—Choose for your 
investment a life insurance company that is 
vigorously and honestly conducted in all 
its departments, and in which the relation 


of surplus to liabilities justifies the expecta- - 


tion of stability and security. 

2. Do not overleap.—Take no more insur- 
ance than your desponding anticipations of 
income make it more than probable that 
you can maintain. 

3. Stick /!—When you have gained your 
footing, stand firm! For your family’s 
sake, for your character's sake, for society's 
sake, for truth’s sake, do not break the con- 
tract. Let your motto be: 

“ The Policy—it must and shall be preserved.” 


—STEPHEN H. Tyne, Jr. 
-eceeniiiiiaaaalialaaiaeeasins 


HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY. 


Mr. James G. Batrerson, before the 
Insurance Committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature, in his sledge-hammer blows be- 
tween the eyes of the Hartford Life and 
Annuity Insurance Company, said, among 
other good things: 


“The question for your consideration as 
a committee is this: 

*€*Ts said insurance company doing business 
in any other state by means of organizations 
or associations, which business is transferred, 
reinsured, or reindemnified in one or more de- 
partments of its own creation, thus avoiding 
the laws of sister states, and said to be beyond 
the control and supervision of the insurance 
commissioner of this state ?’ 

*‘Upon this point you have before you 
the evidence that all the business done by 
the Massachusetts Safety Fund Association 
has been immediately transferred to and re- 
insured by the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Company in its Safety Fund Department— 
a department of its own creation, unau- 
thorized by any provision of its charter or 
by the insurance laws. You have in evi- 
dence the formal application for such re- 
indemnity or reinsurance, which sre syn- 
onymous terms. 

‘“We ask you to find and report that the 
organization of the Massachuseits Safety 
Fund Association was for the purpose of 
avoiding the laws of Massachusetts, and for 
the purpose of transacting a business which 
had been formally prohibited by the min- 
isters of the law in that state.” 


Again he says: 


“The Hartford Life and Annuity Com 
pany has no legal right to reinsure the risks 
taken by another company, in Massachu- 
setts or in any other state, except as pro- 
vided for by the laws of Connecticut, which 
also prescribe the necessary steps to be 
taken in reinsuring its own risks; never 
theless, this company appears t» be a law 
unto itself, insuring and reinsuring accord- 


ing to its own sweet will, regardless of law 


and the ministers of law, either in this or 
any other state.” 


The ‘‘ Safety Fund” is thus spoken of: 


‘The members are advertised and made 

to believe that this fund is a perfect securi- 
ty for their policies, which are thus made 
‘as safe axa national bank-note.’ The fact 
is, however, that, notwithstanding every 
dollar of this fund has been contributed by 
the members of that department for a spe- 
cifie purpose, it is liable for every debt of 
the company, and can be attached and held 
by any creditor, regardless of the purpose 
for which such debt was contracted. 

‘*The members in the Safety Fund De- 
partment, in place, therefore, of providing 
a security for themselves, have only pro- 
vided an additional security for all other 
creditors of the company, and have for 
themselves nothing whatever but the poor 
privilece of being assessed for others or 
having others assessed for them.” 


Of immense liabilities and small assets Mr. 
Batterson thinks: 


‘‘The advantage and necessity of a re- 
serve is demonstrated by the following 
facts: The Hartford Life and Annuity Com- 
pany has in its Insurance Department a little 
over 2,000 policies, insuring about $2,800,- 
000, for the security of which it is compelled 
by law to keepa reserve of $677,000 in 
unquestionable securities. 

“The Safety Fund Department of this 
company has 15,000 policies, insuring $15.,- 
000,000, and the entire assets of this depart- 
ment are only about $28,000! For the pur- 
poses of insurance, then, the Safety Fund 
Department is utter] bankru t and its 15,- 
000 members are scudding un er bare poles, 








with $15,000,000 of policies, not one dime 
of which will ever be paid except as members 
themselves make fresh contributions, when the 
hat comes round for asseesments, And, for an 
additional item, they are obliged to pay for 
the hat and the expense of passing it 
around.” 





INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Fire InsuRANCE Stocks are now in good 
demand, at very firm prices. We give be- 
low the current quotations in March in each 
year from 1878 to 1881, inclusive, on the 
companies named: 



























1879. 1880. 1881. 

AMETICA..... 22.00 ecceereeeeeees 140 «61300 «6160 

American Eachange. 100% 100 111 

ree 200 196 200 
paastactenéoeneenesned 212% 

baeniebedsdcemmeveneie 205 

170 

129 

140 

63 

110 

225 

220 

100 

105 

127 

100 

a 110 

Franklin and Emportum.... 100 60 12 116 

German Americau.. 181 

GOPMAMER. 20000. ccccesccessecss 157 
a cecncssnsnnns 114% 

Greenwich 291 

Guardian.. ° ee 70 

RII, ccccccecscsecanasonnss 145 
Hanover 157% 

Hoffman 90 

Home 160 

Hope..... 65 

Howard 114 

Importers’ and Traders’......107 10434 102 96 
BRUTE. «oc cccccccustctsconce cos 7% 70 The 

Jefferaon.... 141 130 6143 «(151 
Kings County 175 160% 174% 202% 
Knickerbocker. . W3 81 5S 624g 

La Fayette 150 125 113 

Lamar..... "aK = 4 
eccceseccce coos Ri hE 
Long Island 155 1126S 117% 

T/oriilard..... 87% Siig 70 

Manhattan 112 105 108 

Manufacturers’ & a .138 140 140 140 

Mechanics’ 165 165 166 
Mechanics’ a 166 155 16716 
Mercantile. 85 85 901g 

Merchants’ 140 128 125 

Montauk.. 18 118 118 

Nassau. 120% 160 155 

Mational......ccccccces cocccece im =—107”—s«*i:089 

New York City....... 66 60 rb) 
New York Equitabie 200% 161 157i 

New York Fire...... 150 127 20 115 

NIAGATA. ...... 200+ secccecess 115 115 140 190 

North River.. r 120% lll 115 

Pacific 


Standard eocccccoocens 


Sterling 


Willlameburgh City 

It will be noticed that very few of the 
above are quoted below par, while several 
are above 200. Insurance stocks are not 
likely to go at lower figures the present 
year, and may very likely go much bigher, 
as the business is now conducted with 
erester care than ever before. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW RUT- 
LAND (Vt.) INSURANCE Co. 


Tue New FEovgland Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, located at Rutland, Vt., was orzan- 
ized fully a few days ago, with a capital of 
$100,000. The following board of officers 
was elected: 


Directors: J. M. Haven, Bradley Fi-h. 
B. W. Marshall, F. M. Butler, H. 0. bu- 
son, O. Cunningham, C. Parmenter, E. (. 
Lewis, L. W. Redington, G. H. Fox, D. L. 
Morgan, 8S. C. White, C. C. Dunn, John R. 
Page, L. G. Bagley. 

J. M. Haven, President. 

Bradley Fish, lat Vice-President. 

F. M. Butler, 2d Vice-President. 

Chester Parmenter, Secretary. 

B. W. Marshall, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee : F. M. Butler, A. H. 
Tuttle, C. C. Dunn, E. C. Lewis. 

Finance Committee: J. B. Page, H. 0. 
Edson, G. H. Fox, O. Cunningham. 


The company will soon be ready 
business. 


for 








INSURANCE. _ 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
“Pramining Commissioners of Mas- 





sechusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. oy x ary 815 
mee ng as stated by same..... eo 1,435 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 383 


Surplus by New York Standard 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since Cg mpd ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; ‘losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pree’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossins, Sec’y. Tazo. MAaczner, Treas, 


“William A. Wheelock, 








[April 14, 1881, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


or 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 











OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. 1sT, 
1880 


$6,822,946 06 
1,773,705 61 
129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 





as 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gates by Death and Matured Endow- 
ents 














+ $2,507,564 S44 
2,106,410 04 
ee 178,963 09 
Total Paid | Policyholders.. $4, 792.937 97 
Dividend on Capital.............cscceesees 

Agencies and Commissions g2i's27 00 

General — 9 alee sa aiden eee 639 § 
State, County, and City Taxes..... anedine 88,848 70 
Net Cast Assets, Dec. S1ST, 1880......... $38,400 844 02 
A 

ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mort $9.053,475 50 





Tuited States Stocks.. 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
auth tized d by the Laws of the State 


2,513,501 00 

















ELE LEELA LENE 8,987,422 47 
od by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
state in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure. ..... 8,368,383 62 
Cash on hand, in nks and other de- 
posttor “es. on interest and in transit 
OSS ee eeere 2,188,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
Se incsckcncvetsnamnssasbeciedineeunnein 239,421 32 
$38,409,844 02 
M eve t value of Stocks and Bonds over 
éoktitenintinn enmmageetesinnbeentians 1,521,051 28 
Intore st and Rents due and accrued..... 963,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 

Se acctcncensansceseneneetensaéonsaces 183.339 00 
Deferred Premiums........ one ceseceseceee ___ 650,558 36 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1880.. .108,602 39 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, “Aelual lega $43: tad 

serve for reinsuraace of existing 
QORRIEEE, cccccccncssvessess cccsescensccoces 31,880,308 11 
Total Undivided Sarpla $9,228,204 21 
"Policies in veneral class peccceccccesce 4,945,064 21 

Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Acruanres, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the and ted and ex d in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


Benntnatowr F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8S. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. De epew. 
Henry F. es. Benjamin Will apeen, 
William H. Fo: enry M. Alexander, 
William Walker, 
enry ay. 
E. Boudinot Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 
orge W. Carleton, 
George G. Kellogg, 
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Henry G. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 


0k, 
Whitewright, 
Stephen H. Phillips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, 
Edward W. 
B. ¥. Randolph, 
Alanson Trask, 
John Sloane. 
Ashbel Green, 
Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry V. Butler, Willtam pezenter. 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


—— Qa 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a: 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus 


eats 
Theodore Weston, 
prmenter P. Irvi 





tom beretofore and is still usual with otber 
companies. 























April 14, 1881.] 














MORE CAPITAL. 


Tue demands of the times for large cap- 
ital companies to transact the fire insurance 
business of the country is meeting with a 
prompt recognition from the solid, substan- 
tial companies already in the field. During 
the year 1880 quite a number of compa- 
nies increased their capital materially, and 
already this year some half dozen others 
have announced their intention to add to 
their resources by increasing their capital. 
This will enable them todo a more ex. 
tended business, and at the same time to 
give the public additional insuring facil- 
ities, saving them from the necessity of 
seeking so much underground insur- 
ance. At present, as is well known, 
many of our large insurers place consid- 
erable insurance in companies not author- 
ized to do business in this state; much is 
sent abroad to companies not recognized in 
this country. They may be perfectly safe 
in so doing, for the companies may pay for 
losses incurred; but brokers engaged in 
placing insurance in these companies ar® 
liable to several penalties, if detected in so 
doing. It isfar better for our merchants 
to transact their business with companies 
that have lawful recognition and standing 


in the state than to trust to underground 
agencies. There isa field for the employ- 
ment of much more insurance capital, under 
proper direction; but the prospect for profits 
commensurate to the risk assumed is not 
flattering, in the present condition of the 
business.— The Spectator. 


AMERICAN LITT LESURANCE 60, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 
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ECURITY FRO Loss BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, a RY, OR ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Snsurance, Trt, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
fa their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
i 6 cos sesne.00sts-008estee<eves $2,000,000 
onnk Com zommpeay alec also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR 
TS at prices yo Sy from $15 to 
$a . aaa ple: tosize. An extra size for cor 
porations and bankers. Also desirable safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provites for Safe mentors. Vault Doors guarded by 
he Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and GUARDIANS, and REcEIve and EXECUTE 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor 
ations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As an additional eer DO i Company has a spo 
Trust Capital o — primarily responsible f 
their Trust Obligatio 

WILLS RECEIPTED 1 FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL. Pr President. 

JOHN B GEST Vice-President and tn charge of the 
Trust De 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 


Stephen 4. Coléwell, William A. Merri 
Edward John B. Gest, ™ 


Clark, 
Tieammiee om Edward T. Steel, 
Geo F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 


rge 
Henry C. G 2, °c eae McKean, 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, end 264 Kreadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


© prtncteet al features. of t this Com 
1 UTE ECU Y, ECONOMIC AL MA 
LIBERALITY TO. THE INSUR 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ere 
0. H. BURFORD. Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .....- + 6 + « $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . « «© « « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...... $2,555,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


are ABSO. 
ENT, and 








JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1881. 





Total Cash Assets, - 


= Z. CULVER. _ 
A. KNOWLTON. .- RO 


H. Z. CULVER, Poon’. 





GEO. N. CULVER. E. B. CURRIER. 


How. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. 
4. BOYNE, Treas. 2&8. B. CURRIER, Gen'l Agent. 


American Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Iastaliment Plan Insurance confined to Dusting yaa 


ais Baraos, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School House 
jes written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Bamber 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1861, 364,322. In force, 105,817. 


CASH CAPITAL, 8900800. 


$884,659 74 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all othe r lia ability, - - - - 364,553 67 

Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Hlolders, - © © + $520,106 07 

Deduct Capital, - - - 2 * * + 200,000 00 

. Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - © © © * $320,106 07 

Installment Notes on hand January 1, 188¢, - - - $1,007,299 25 

> Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - - - © © $1,879,737 19 
> DIRECTORS. 


wm. = BRADLEY. Ho». H.N. HIRBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
NE. 


How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 

OFFICERS. 

CHAS. L. CURRIER, See’y. 








CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices (New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental , Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague Sts., 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
le for all other 


1,000,000 00 


T SURPLUS. 
18500,0¢ 


NE 
Special Reserve ' 
Guaranty Surplus Fund... 500.0: 00 
Unallotted Surplus...... $06,135 77 1,306,1 35 77 


$3,938,719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... 


Total Cash Assets, Janeery 
ee og nesecessosess 


DIRECTORS: 


EO. T. HOPE. President. 
fi" H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. BY DE, 


___ 50,000 00 


- $3,888,719 41 


WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, 


WILLIAM M, VAIL JOHN PAINE, 
ZODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H, REED 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. Ri /HARDS, HENRY 


RE, 
HORACE Bb. CLAFL CHARLES ut BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. H USTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS ARD MARTIN. 
wM L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
. BUCKINGHAM, 
iD VERMIL 
JACOB WENDELL. 


JAMES FRASER J SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, __ LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Agency £ pov’ 8 bec K, 
Cl Secreta 
CHAS. H. DUTCHEK, Sec. sgt Ms 558 
A. A See ‘Local Dep't. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Agen 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 


Established 1853. 








JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





1825. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


eae $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

_ __ EAE Seer 846,169 70 
eee 884.869 O1 


ss: $2, 131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L, dasinsmetoenannes Secretary. 





1831. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
URELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a eee and entitled to 


participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
coutsing the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its inerits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

EE. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 





Capital paid in, in cash. 
Reserves for ail Vabilities. é 

NET SUK Us. ‘830;626 59 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. 2,46 00.082 28 


B.S. WALC OTT, President. 




















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 3ist December, 1880. 
Premiumson Marine Risksfrom Ist Jan- 


uary, 1880, to 31st December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


Ast January, 1880.........csseccseccceese 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums.......... seveeeess $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1880, to Sist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
4 paid during thesame 

peaeseoeccussnonovenses $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
ee $873,113 06 


Tee Company has the following Assets— 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. 883,558 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com 

pany, estimated at............ ° 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl 
Cash in Bank 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of thei ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. i. H. on JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS c UR LE NDER V. BLA 
CHARLES ie RUSSELL, ROBT B. SINTORS, 
Jam +4 1 ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAV FORGE W N 


A. A. 


DLA G 1 WwW. 

GORDON Ww. *BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
RAVEN ROBE 

WM. STURGIS, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNBE, 


BENJAMIN H. FIELD, Saxe ‘ 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. ODE, WILLIAM H- F FOGG, 


ROYAL PHE PETER V. KING 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 
SOHN b HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
te WE HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES F: BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
__A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice: Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Nou 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8.N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


iene CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ca,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ABSETS, 

$3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 
A. 8. WINCTIESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. BEECHER, 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
_J. L, HALSEY, Sec'y. 





1. » REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pren’t and Sec’s. J 








Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Secretary. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORk. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 








CASH CAPIATAL....... iNaaluete pani hl eva wad te tmaien sea ggiacanSekaniawias pata ial bakes u enesepaw end aaleeeenbea vdekasiaves hananeeas panied $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. eli icine ccinbeaisin icin alps aia aaa ota ican aaa aii wae phen abamennt 1,931,273 00 
Reserve for winnepntende Losses and all ae edule. pdinieidieeadiinbe manana inungigeaheebeews<acosadenenansinesnceedt 289,986 16 
Vet Surplaus..-.. aman CbSe NAG Seite SCRREMETEOELEEONE4OE 4 66S S56 04s 28g Eten wa aN eee Weis meee Che wikseé oeanas sd ckeebdaw anes abesaueeee meas 1,639,245 98 
Co ic ctinnsdsccsssssscoescrnseseesscesencionece sttteterteeees odh sa bisa ani eeeeseeeeond ss 





SUMS TARY 





OF ASSETS 


wosessoenetis2scornens Manan ii 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Cash in Banks........ SISLCHRAOL OD CODS ODED eNSED Sede KS er cebdbRIee HC dOCCOERE $256,116 67 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)...............---++ss-eeeeees 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 

$41,266,050)............ 1.861.808 00 ea on gu Raigaw wand ensalees0:« te beeh ebaahapdenwnn oad 328,680 63 

> 9 Sea egg eee eeeeee Peter ee eeereeeeee eeeesee ’ r) | Interest due on Ist January, oe reg ce ee tte aan 59, 669 68 

United States Stocks (market value).. pisbetcousnsdsTedndoee ionbrndee tes . 3,584,000 00 | | Premiums Uncollected and in ea of Ageats. Saree hcsineulek spibilian 118,085 15 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)... Sdapeewenteis ‘ 407,442 50 | Real Estate....... casseeeeteera Macvaaseekens jneaeeene cweerenes eoreecenececes 51,952 51 


T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


t Ass’t Sec’a, 


ss ipkae Keinncknccabanesssacneessceesesesedes cagededd todd dente eA sa aa dae Aen 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
BD. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

















THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK Li 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ee ee eT $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
ick ivicdknscadawekencecedionmmensaen eeccce 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880......... sescees+. 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—@8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
CN a ET Oe ere ee POE 564,579 85 
Anruities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
I Se PIO i dike icenccesncdccncncesescncetacicasecsess 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 322,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


$44,344,120 85 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........+. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ae PD Bee Go vtcccsecscesensccctdedeccsccsescecess 14,925,174 09 
conc chedseeded bonbsdkbenceeceeesbbodssete eenekceans 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).............eceeeceeeeee 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........ccccecceeeeeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
CO OR Ts BI, Fil rinse ctsiccanticcdccectcenusvcses causes 387,972 13 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
Si Dh bibecapndindentatedsbteaeensnctaeueenseddeeesenee 204,852 99 
I ict cccccdcdcinccccuend s6dccenecsaenecesendsianee 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881.........seeecseeeees $57,167 87—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..............-0--05 $1,839,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
— filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - + - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..... Cecceccccece $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............ccecceccceeccceues 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
I, I so 806 0h 8660088 ckscecenrccannneensan 5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...............cce-seeceseee 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........e-.ceceee ceeeeee 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Diviethie Marple 66 6 BOW CAMle a acc ccccccecccessscccccccssceccecese“cvtcces $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 

Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1,638,128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. 1st, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from 1878, 1,948,665 Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,033,650 Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889 4 percent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,006. 

TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


sident. 
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THE SAINT OF PADERBORN.* 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK, bishop and duke,t 
Rode with his lancers one night. 
Then were the dark and terrible-days 
When God’s Church fought for the Right; 
When the soldiers of the Cross 
Counted even life but loss ; 
Fought for the Truth with fire and sword, 
Preached in armor the Word of the Lord. 


Bitter. the night and drearily wet, 

The men were weary and worn, 
Hungry and cold, and fainting for bread 

Near the town of Paderborn. 

“* We shall die,’’ a lancer said, 

“Tf the saints send not some bread.”” 
Answered the Duke, with kindly scorn: 

** Pray, who is the saint of Paderborn?’’ 


Saint Libotre is the Paderborn saint, 

And often have we been told 

That his image stands within the church, 
Covered with jewels and gold.”’ 

Christian laughed, and grimly said : 

“ Saint Liboire shall buy us bread ; 

In the way of flesh and loaves and corn 

A miracle work, to-morrow morn.” 


Daylight broke on the silver saint, 
Covered with jewels and gold. 
The Duke said, sternly : ‘‘ Fhou idle priest ! 
- So many centuries old, 
And no work of mercy done, 
Nothing for thy Master won, 
Bishop am I of the Paderborn See, 
And to-day I am sent to preach to thee. 


** How bast thou dared through long, long years 
The Master to disobey + 
Did he not send thee through all the earth, 
To succor upon the way 
All sad souls with sorrow faint ? 
Oh! thou faithless, lazy saint! 
In hiding here, while the Church must fight 
And by bloody altars watch for light. 


“ Splendid, indeed, are thy vestments rare, 
Covered with silver and gold ; 
But how hast thou fed the Church’s lambs, 
Cared for the hungry and cold? 
What I tell thee now is true: 
Thou hast all thy work to do. 
Therefore, I bid thee begin this day. 
I, thy bishop, will show thee the way. 


“Circulate freely of all thy wealth, 
Feed life and bury the dead ; 
Let thy jewels be changed into cloth, 
Thy silver and gold into bread. 
Therefore. [ bid thee to take 
The shape of Rix-thalers, and make 
Good haste in thy work. Yet will I stay, 
If thou hast aught in defense to say.’’ 


But there was not one word of excuse; 
So he from his place was hurled, 
And, transformed into Rix-thalers, went 
Over the sorrowful world. 
The hungry were satisfied, 
The tears of the children dried ; 
Then slowly Christian these words let fall: 
** T—do—not—pray—to—a—saint—at—all ; 
But, if ever I do want meat or corn, 
I'll remember the Saint of Paderborn.” 


* From Rimins’s “‘ Memoirs of House of Brunswick.” 
+A. D. 1600. 








EASTER IN JERUSALEM. 


BY LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 


EaAsTERTIDE is a season which is com- 
memorated all over the Christian world in 
various forms; yet there is a unity in the 
purpose for which it is observed, bringing 
forcibly to the mind the event which took 
place, nearly nineteen hundred years ago, in 
that once favored city of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, where first dawned the morn- 
ing of the glorious on, has not 
been obliterated from the face of the earth; 


ed there, so dear to humanity. At Easter- 
time Jerusalem is the resort of thousands 
of pilgrims from every quarter of the globe. 
Its streets are crowded with a motley as- 
semblage. The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher is the great attraction, and it is to it 
every pilgrim wends his way. The large 
court of this gigantic edifice is thronged 
with pilgrims of every nationality, souvenir 
venders, and Turkish soldiers; for the 
Holy Sepulcher is still in the hands of 
the Mussulman, as in the days of the 
Crusaders, and the haughty Turk is there 
to keep peace between the different 
Christian denominations, which are the 

Copts, Maronites, Armenians, 





Greeks, and Roman Catholica. All of these 
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but stands a solid proof of the scene enact- 
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six different nations conduct their services 
in their own rites, which are different to 
each other in form; therefore, when Easter 
falls together, each sect performs ils own 
service in its own language, so that, on enter- 
ing the Church, you hear each sect trying to 
outshout the other in their chanting or 
preaching, as they move in large proces- 
sions through the Church from one shrine 
to the other. At this period of the year, 
during religious services, the crowd is so 
intense as hardly to give one breathing- 
room, for there are often from twenty to 
thirty thousand pilgrims in the Church, and 
the pushing, jamming, and elbowing is peril 
to life and limb. Many of the pilgrims, in 
order to reserve their standing-room at the 
performances of the services during the 
Holy Week, some of which are very lengthy, 
bring their food, mattresses, mats, and 
coverlets; and all round the Church you 
see men, women, and children taking in- 
termediate paps, as they wait for any par- 
ticular service. 

On Good Friday the Roman Catholics 
perform the ceremony of the crucifixion, 
which they commence in the Church of the 
Sepulcher at 7 p.m. They begin by start- 
ing from their chapel, where the priests, 
monks, and pilgrims are all assembled, 
every one holding in his hand a large 
lighted wax candle. The Father Superior 
of the Latin Convent conducts the service, 
apd wears a gold miter and black velvet 
cloak, trimmed with gold. Some of the bish- 
ops are dressed in the same way, while the 
other priests and monks wear black velvet, 
trimmed with silver. The Church is also 
draped in mourning. Hanging ona large 
cross is the life-size figure of a man, repre- 
senting the Saviour. A crown of thorns is 
on his head, nails in his hands and feet, 
blood trickling from them, and a gaping 
wound in his side. This cross is carried at 
the head of the procession. They stop at 
the Pillar of Flagellation, and, after a chant, 
an address is given by one of the monks 
This way the great procession, with thou- 
sands of lighted wax candles, wend their 
way slowly through the Church, stopping 
at each important shrine, where an address 
is delivered in a different language, till they 
come to the staircase leading to Calvary. 
It takes them about two hours and a half to 
come to this spot. In going up, one is al- 
most squeezed to death, for, after the priests 
have gone up, there is a terrible rush, 
like a herd of wild animals; and the 
Turkish officials use their whips pretty free- 
ly over the heads of the poor, fanatical pil- 
grims, for Turkish soldiers, with bayonets, 
are always stationed inthe Church, to keep 
order. The cross is first taken to an altar 
on the right, where they say Christ was 
nailed to the cross; and, laying the figure 
on the floor, they go through the ceremony 
of nailing it, although they had been bear- 
ing it nailed. Here an address is delivered 
in German. Going next toan adjoining altar, 
they pass the end of the cross through the 
marble floor about half a foot deep, and set 
it up in the supposed natural rock, ac- 
cording to tradition, in the very spot where 
Christ was crucified. At the foot of the 
cross, with this bleeding figure hanging on 
it, an earnest address is delivered in French; 
after which two monks approach the cross, 
and one of them mounts a small ladder, 
and with a pair of pincers removes the 
crown of thorns from the head, and waves 
it around slowly over the assemblage, who 
bow their heads in deep devotion, while 
others weep. He kisses it reverentially, 
and lays it on a tray held up by the other 
monk. Then he takes out the large nails 
from the hands and feet, and sways them 
slowly around one by one, as before, kisses 
them, and lays them alongside the crown. 
Then the body is carefully taken down, 
and wrapped in a clean white linen cloth, 


which they down to the stone of 
unction, where they prepare it for burial. 
Here an address is delivered in Arabic; 
after which the image is carried, with loud 
and mournful chant, to be laid in the sup- 

ulcher. Here the ceremony is 
ended by an address in Spanish and ‘‘Chris- 
tus factus est pro nobis obediens 
mortem, mortem antem crucis.” The cere- 
mony of the crucifixion lasts till midnight. 
On r morning, at dawn, there is a 
ceremony of raising this figure. Then the 
chimes ring out the tidings that ‘He is 
risen,” and the magnificent voices of the 
monks sing ‘‘ Resurrezit sicut dizit Alle- 
luia,” accompanied by the rich peals of the 
organ. 
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LITTLE DOG FRIDAY. 


BY MARTHA E. POWERS. 





LitTiLe yellow dog Friday lay flat on the 
floor ; 
Two wee puppies came in for a call ; 
He was fully awake, but he noticed no more 
Than if there were no puppies at all. 


He had stretched himself out in a comical 


way, 

With his head down between his fore- 
paws. 

* Little yellow dog Friday was rude,”’ do you 
say? 


That is true, and I’ll tell you the cause. 


They were only his brother and sister, you 
see— 
Those wee puppies, se funny and fat. 
The company laughed at their antics, and he 
Was sorely offended at that. 


He was a great beauty, with long, silky hair, 
And black eyes that sparkled like jet; 
He was good-natured, too, when no puppies 
were there, 
For the ladies to cuddle and pet. 


But the small dog was vain, as one saw ata 
glance, 
When he sat up with paws hanging free, 
Slowly this way and that peering backward 
askance, 
As if he said: “‘ Just look at me.” 


80, when those wee puppies—mere nursery 
trash— 
Came in to be petted and praised, 
Poor Friday’s small heart was all broken to 
smash, 
And his head from the floor was not raised. 


Of course, it was foolish for Friday to care 
Whea we said: ‘‘ Why, they look just like 
bim! 
Just the same jetty eyes, and such soft yel- 
low hair, 
And their bodies so graceful and slim.” 


For the brother, small Saturday (that was 
his name)— 
To resemble him might not be sad; 
But the sister’s fur coat was exactly the same, 
And to look like a girl was too bad ! 


And yet 'twas absurd that so trifling a cause 
Should make Friday lie still there and pout, 
Even keeping bis nose down between his 
fore paws 
When the company rose to go out. 


The ladies will always look back with regret 
To the small dog’s bad manners that day ; 
For till then they supposed him a sweet lit- 
tle pet, 
Who behaved in the loveliest way. 


But they just fell in love with the wee pup- 
pies then, 
Though they never had seen them before ; 
And they will not forget how the darlings 
looked when 
They bade them good-bye at the door. 


In their mistress’s apron, the coziest nest, 
With their heads reaching over her arm, 
She cuddled them closely and tenderly, lest 
They should tumble and come to some 

harm. 


They fidgeted, wriggled, and kicked, it is 
true, 
As all active puppy-dogs will; 
But we thought they were funnier so 
(wouldn’t you ?) 
Than if they had kept very still. 


Moral, 
It alwaysis foolish and painfully sad 
For small dogs to be jealous and pout; 
For they lose all the fun they might well have 
had, 
And get laughed at for being left out. 


It is sadder, more foolish, and very wrong 
too 
For small children to act in that way. 
They are wiser than dogs; so, of course, 
ought to do— 
Well, very much better than they. 
New Yor« City. 





TWO BIRTHDAYS; 
OR, THE ORGAN-MAN’S BOY. 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


“Come, up with you, Le u, boy! 
we had our crusts and were »{f.” 

Leon turned over on ‘his straw bed, 
rubbed his dark eyes into wakefulness, and 
then stretched himself, with a yawn. 

“‘What time is jt, Father?” he asked. 
“It is so dark and dreary! Ab! dear! 
These are cold skies in a cold land!” 

“We slept late, boy,” was the reply. 
“Wery late. The clock in yonder steeple 


Time 





struck six beforeI woke you. We'll go 
out beyond the city a-ways to-day. It may 
be we'll find more for our pains, my boy, 
and we'll never heed the cold and 
gloom.” 

Leon was slowly dressing, and at last 
buttoned the last buttonhole in his worn 
jacket, and, going tothe door, looked up 
over the stone steps which led from his 
cellar-home to the streets, and shivered with 
the cold blast that came down quickly and 
fiercely to meet him. ‘‘It is my birthday, 
Father!” said the boy, presently. - 

The man, who was busily rubbing an old 
hand-organ, started at the words and lifted 
his eyes from his work. ‘‘Aye, lad, soit is! 
Yes, yes! Well, it’s a sorry sort of birth- 
day, boy, sure enough; but your old Dad’s 
glad you've lived to see it, after all. Let’s 
see! How old are you, Leon, son?” 

‘*Ten years, sir. Ten yearsold. Don’t 
you know, Father, Mother gave me nine 
kisses last birthday; and—and—” The 
hoy’s voice faltered and the little breast 
heaved once or twice. 

‘‘There, there, boy!” interrupted the 
father, wiping his eyes slyly with the back 
of hisrough hand. ‘‘ We won’t speak of 
that time. Mother’s happier than we are, a 
good bit; and we’re glad to know it. ain't 
we, although it isn’t the same world since 
she left us. Is it, my boy?” 

Leon winked his tears back and swal- 
lowed the lump in his throat. ‘‘ Will you 
one day go home to Italy, Father, and live 
there, where the skies are blue and warm?” 

‘“‘Ah! well, lad, it’s a long time since 
we left it—your mother and me. You 
were a baby, just learning to look out for 
yourself, and we had made great plans for 
you when you should grow up. Ah! yes. 
How your mother used to talk to you about 
home, and its skies, and its sunshine! 
Well, well; that’s past now. I’m thinking 
it’ll be long till we see it again, outside of 
our dreaming, Leon, my boy. It’s no use 
fretting, though. We're poor enough, God 
knows; but we’re together through all the 
trouble. And that’s better, isn’t it lad, 
than for one of us two to be lying under 
the sod, leaving the other to fight alone?” 

Leon ate his bread silently, watching his 
father ‘‘ clean up” the well-used and some- 
what out-of-tune old organ, which was 
their only dependence nowadays and seemed 
a staunch old friend. When Leon had 
grown old enough to handle a tambourine, 
one had been provided for him, and since 
the mother had died Leon was his father’s 
constant companion, wherever the old 
organ-man went about the streets. One 
thing the boy was grateful for. When he 
beheld here and there those wretched little 
slaves who played their violins with blue, 
trembling fingers, fearful of punishment 
should they fail to take to their taskmaster 
the required price for their inharmonious 
melodies, Leon drew closer beside the 
bowed form of his father, and looked up 
into the kind face with gratitude for the 
better fate which bad fallen to him, and 
shuddered to think of the tears and blows 
awaiting those sad-faced little strangers 
who, like him, were forced to seek a 
living on the streets. 

On this morning old Ravelli, who had 
not been as successful during the last few 
days as was desirable, was determined to go 
out beyond the city limits, and try what 
persuasive powers his instrument possessed 
for new ears and new faces. The sky was 
cheerless and unlightened by a ray of sun- 
shine. The wind blew strongly and keenly, 
and old Ravelli and his boy were but thinly 
clad. Nevertheless, they went out from 
their cellar-home, Ravelli, with back bent 
beneath his organ, and. Leon, with his tam- 
bourine hugged closely beneath his jacket. 
Here and there they wandered, nearing the 
suburbs, and playing by the way wherever 
there were children to gather about them: 
but the pennies came slowly and grudging- 
ly, and little Leon’s fingers ached with 
fruitless beating of his tambourine. 

«Let us go straight on now, Father, till 
we leave these mean people behind us. 
Oh! how can they let you play and play, 
and all for naught? So cruel! so mean! 
Bah! I almost hate to live, but for the hap- 
piness of loving you.” 

“No, no, caro mio. Restrain that tongue 
of yours and hope for better luck,” replied 
the father, as he trudged on uncomplain- 
ingly, bearing the burden on his back and 








eating as he went the buns he had bought 
for his and his boy’s lunch. 

So at last they came to where the houses 
were further apart; and before one of them 
a group of merry children were gathering, 
hastily running up the broad marble steps 
and vanishing within a wide-open door. 
Merrily the happy voices sounded in the 
street, and betrayed to Leon’s kcen young 
ears that ‘‘it was Effie’s birthday party; 
and oh! what fuu they were going to 
have!” And who was “ Effie,” wondered 
Leon, envying her her happy birthday. It 
was his too. Oh! yes; but there was no 
party and no merriment for him. 

‘Ah, Father mio, let us play here 
awhile,” he whispered, clutching at the 
old man’s coat. ‘‘The little girl . will 
surely be generous on her birthday.” 

The father hesitated. 

“?’T won't look well, will it?” he asked. 
“They'll tell us to go ‘long, likely 
enough.” 

‘‘Oh! no,” protested the boy, eagerly. 
‘*No; they won't tellus to goon. They'll 
like the music, Father, and we shall get 
more here than we have earned all day. 
Do put your organ down and try.” 

To tell the truth, it was not all for gain’ 
that little Leon wanted so much to linger 
before that particular house. His heart was 
so continually lonely that the sound and 
sight of those happy children was some- 
thing he liked too well to leave; and, even 
though he was shut outside of the “‘ good 
time,” yet it was pleasant to see the little 
faces at the window and answer their 
smiles with his own. So he urged his 
father yet more, until presently the organ 
was shifted from the old man’s shoulders, 
and a willing arm ground out a merry 
dance tune. 

Now it had happened, just before that, 
that Effle’s big sister, who had volunteered 
to be ‘‘ the band” on this happy occasion, 
had been called away from home, unex- 
pectedly; and, as Mamma unfortunately 
could not play, poor little Effie and her 
friends, who wanted to dance, were quite 
disappointed, and Effie’s shoulders had been 
shaken very angrily to match the pout on 
her pretty red lips. 

‘It’s the meanest thing I ever knew!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ What’s the use of a 
birthday, if it’s going to be all spoiled?” 

And just then the jingle of bells, as Leon 
shook his tambourine, and the merry sound 
of a polka from the organ, was heard from 
the street, and the little girls flocked to the 
window. 

‘Ob! is there a monkey’ Is there a 
monkey?” asked Effie, excitedly; but alas! 
there was no monkey, and the little girl 
was clouding overagain, when a novel idea 
entered her head. 

“Oh! I’m going this minute to ask 
Mamma if the organ-man may come in the 
hall and play for usto dance.” And away 
she went, leaving her little guests delighted- 
ly clapping their hands. Ina moment she 
came back, dragging her mother by the 
hand. 

‘He is such a pretty little boy, Mamma, 
it won’t do any harm to have him in.” 

Mamma looked out at the old man and 
his boy; and Leon, with native grace, lifted 
his cap and smiled up in her face. 

‘They look clean and neat enough, sure- 
ly,” thought Mamma; and somehow, al- 
though it was an unusual thing, yet she felt 
inclined to gratify her little daughter, who 
that day counted seven happy years of life. 
So she smiled back at Leon, and gave a kind 
glance to the old man, whose face lighted 
up pleasantly in return, and went to the 
hall-door to speak to them. 

‘Tf you will step inside, in the hall here, 
and play some dance music for these little 
girls, I will be glad to pay you for it,” she 
said; and Leon’s face was all sunshine as he 
listened. But the father hesitated. 

‘‘ We are not fit, lady,” he said. ‘Our 
shoes are bad. See?’ And he put out one 
worn shoe, soiled with the tramp through 
streets. ‘‘We are not clean enough, lady, 
or I would play for the little ladies so gladly, 
ma’am?” 

With a look of disappointment on his face, 
Leon drew back from the stoop, and whis- 
pered to his father. 

‘* We can wipe our shoes on the mat. Oh ! 
Father, please, please let us go in.” The 
little group at the window by that time had 
gathered in the hall, and Effie’s shrill voice 





called out. ‘‘Come up, man, please. We're 
in an awful hurry to dance.” 

**Come,” repeated Mamma also. ‘‘I am 
quite willing to have you just as you are.” 
And so the organ-man and his boy went up 
the steps and entered the handsome hall. Oh! 
how pleasant and warm it was, and Leon’s 
dark eyes went roving around admiringly 
after the many pretty, dainty things scat- 
tered here and there about the parlors. 

‘‘Now, my man, if you stand here and 
play the same merry tune you were playing 
a few moments ago, I think you will enjoy 
seeing the children dance. And you, little 
boy, jingle your tambourive as much as you ° 
like. The young dancers like as much noise 
as they can have, you know.” 

The lady’s hand touched the boy’s head, 
from which he had removed his cap, kindly, 
just for an instant; and then she went into 
the parlor, to arrange the dancers. But that 
kindly touch had gone to Leon’s lonely little 
heart, and he whispered to his father: ‘‘Oh! 
did you see her lay her hand on my head? 
And ah! it felt like Mother’s hand, Father, 
and so good here!” laying his hand upon his 
heart expressively. ‘‘ And, Father, this is 
almost like having a good time on my birth 
day too; same as the little lady’s, you 
know.” 

‘It happened well that we stopped here 
to play, after all, lad. Didn’t it?” whispered 
back the old man, rejoicing in the welcome 
warmth, which did the tired limbs good, 
after the cold, cheerless day outside. Then 
little Effie’s voice called: ‘‘ We’re ready 
now, man; and please play right on.” 

So the music began, and the polka was 
danced—and a gay, good dance it was—to 
the ringing and jingling of Leon’s bells and 
the merry sound of the organ. Then there 
was a pause, and the children scampered 
to their seats, to breathe again. And pres- 
ently the girl with a white cap on her head, 
Effie’s French nurse, came up and whispered 
to her mistress; and Mamma said: ‘‘ Now, 
little folks, all come in the back parlor, and 
get some refreshments.” 

Oh! the. scramble, and laughing, and 
rush; for there were the doors thrown 
open wide, and Leon could catch a glimpse 
of atable, where were tempting sandwiches, 
pretty cakes, and golden oranges, and 
quivering jellies, and dainty glasses, filled 
to the brim with lemonade. And, best of 
all, a high pyramid of ice-cream in the cen- 
ter. How the boy’s mouth watered, as he 
saw all those good things. You know his 
breakfast had been scanty, and his luncheon 
scantier still; and, truth to tell, little Leon 
was very hungry. 

“Oh! Father, if we only could taste a 
little of it all!” 

‘Sh, boy. That kind of food is not for 
the like of us. We will eat our bit of food 
by and by, lad. Wait awhile.” 

But Effie’s mamma had not forgotten her 
musicians. Oh! no. And presently Effie 
appeared with a small tray, whereon was 
refreshment for the old man and Leon; and 
the French nurse followed, with two cups 
of nice warm coffee, made for them es- 
pecially. ‘‘For Madame thought you 
would have one bad cold, wiz ye bad day 
and ze chill air, if you and ze little fils 
did not drink ze café.” So it happened, 
after all, that Leon’s hunger was appeased, 
and he was having an extra good time on 
his birthday. 

After that there was more dancing and 
more music, and Leon laughed as heartily 
as the children did, till—oh! it was so 
dreadful to see; but this is what suddenly 
drove the smile from the boy’s face, and 
caused him to drop his tamborine to the 
floor, as he sprang into the parlor. Hesaw 
the little Effie, in her wild frolic, go too near 
the fire burning so brightly in the grate; 
and, ere he could utter a warning word, he 
saw the dainty dress blaze, and, as he 
dropped his tamborine, he sprang with 
might and main amidst the dancers, until 
the little girl, only half conscious as yet 
of her danger, was closely clasped in his 
brave young arms and rolled over and over 
by him on the rug before the fire. 

Mamma had gone up-stairs for amoment ; 
but terrified screams quickly brought her 
down, and by that time the danger was 
over, and Leon was blowing his bands, to 
cool the smart of one or two slight burns. 
Effie was crying, more from fright than 
hurt; for Leon had caught her just as the 
flame caught the edge of her little skirt, 
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So it was all settled at last. And, as the | should have been more careful this time, and 


and so saved her from even as much pain 
as his own poor hands were suffering. 

The rest of the children were too fright- 
ened to describe anything; so it was Leon 
who explained to the mother, and helped 
her to realize her child’s narrow escape 
from serious danger. As for the organ- 
man, he could only lay his hand on his 
boy’s head, and say, in a voice broken with 
tears: ‘‘God bless my dear lad!” 

When the confusion was over, and the 
children were quietly engaged with a game 
of puzzile-cards (for nove of them cared to 
dance again), Mamma went out into the 
hall to talk with the father and son. 

‘*You see, lady, it is the boy’s birthday, 
and only this morning there were tears in 
his eyes (weren’t there, lad?) because of the 
mother who was with us for the last one 
and gave him nine kisses! Well, well, 
"twas all she had to give him for a present, 
and the lad misses her sorely now. It was 
the little ladies’ pretty faces that coaxed us 
to stop here, you know, lady; for Leon, the 
lad, loves to see the sight of merry young 
things, and he wouldn’t let me go by till I 
played the tune. Ah! well, I'm glad 
enough now, since the little lady might 
have been badly hurt but for his quick 
eyes. Bless the boy! I’m proud of him, 
lady, if I am only a poor mao.” And the 
organ-man drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

When Leon's hands had been nicely band- 
aged, he tucked his tambourine under his 
arm, and was ready to follow his father out 
of the house, for the old man, baving been 
well paid for his music, had no desire to 
trespass longer upon the lady’stime. But 
not so readily did she forget the boy’s serv- 
ice to little Efe. A roll of bills was offered 
him, with the request that he should accept 
it for the lady’s sake and as a birthday gift. 

But the little fellow, poor as he was, 
could not bear to be paid for a thing which 
was too plainly a duty to have permitted 
his refusing to do just as he did; so he laid 
one little bandaged hand upon his heart, 
and, with the gestures peculiar to his na- 
tion, declared ‘‘ he would do the same thing 
for any one who was in danger; and partic- 
ularly for the little lady, because her mam- 
ma had been kind to him.” And just then 
Effie ran into the hall, with a few flowers 
she had impulsively plucked from a vase, 
and held them up to Leon, with her sweet 
face dimpling into smiles. 

“Oh, the dear flowers!" exclaimed the 
organ-man, reaching his hand for them, 
eagerly; and as Leon gave them he buried 
his face amongst the fragrant things. 

** You like flowers so well?” questioned 
the lady. And he replied: ‘“‘Ah! Ma’am, I 
was a gardener once, and I did love my 
flowers dearly. That time has long gone, 
lady. Well, well, Jad, we must not linger 
here.” He lifted the organ upon his back 
and turned to the door. But suddenly a 
thought had come to the head and the heart 
of the kind woman who had given hima few 
hours of warmth and comfort in the midst 
of the dreary day. 

‘*Stay!” she said. ‘‘ You say you under- 
stand the care of flowers. My gardener has 
gone away sick and lame, from a fall on the 
ice. Poor fellow! it will be many a week 
before he can take a ‘place again, and 1 
was to have engaged another to-night. How 
would you like to take the position and 
give up your organ? I shall want you to 
tuke charge of my conservatory here, and 
of my garden, during summer, out of town. 
If you feel strong enough to undertake the 
work, consider yourself engaged to me 
from next week Monday. Meanwhile, you 
will have the days between to spend as you 
please.” 

It would be impossible.to describe the 
feelings of the old man, or the expression 
of his face and Leon’s, as they listened to 
the lady. 

** And Leon?” asked the father, when he 
could find voice to speak. 

‘*Leon!” smiled the lady. ‘‘Oh! Leon 
is to be my little errand-boy, or page, as we 
will call him, and live with us, of course. 
I know he will attend to all my errands 
splendidly. How is it, Leon?” 


The boy could only reply by lifting the 
jJady’s white hand and kissing it respectful- 
ly. Then, drawing a long breath, he 
turned to his father, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! 
Father mio/ What a happy birthday I 
have had!” 
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organ-man and his boy trudged home, in 
through the shadows of the late afternoon, 
how light a burden seemed the old organ, 
and how proudly walked Leon, no longer 
enviousof others more fortunate than he. 
For was he not to be envied hereafter? To 
live in such a home, to obey the orders of 
such a mistress! Oh! what boy could be 
luckier, thought our hero, strutting along, 
with the tambourine under his arm and his 
small bandaged hands tucked in his 
pockets. 

That night, when father and son were side 
by side on the old straw pallet, there were a 
few happy words lovingly spoken to each 
other, and then ‘‘ Good-night, dear Father!” 
‘*Good-night, dear lad!” and the birth- 
day of little Leon passed on with time 
among the things that are past, leaving him 
at the beginning of a new, glad life, where 
we know there will surely be more of 
sunshine than shadow for the old organ- 
man and his boy. 





SETTLED AT LAST. 


HOW MANY APPLES DID ADAM ANDEVE 
EAT? 


We have concluded to republish all the fig- 
ures lately given in these columns in regard to 
the number of apples eaten by Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, our object being three 
fold —viz.: to correct a trifling mistake of a few 
hundred millions in our own estimate, to print 
two communications on the subject from our 
able correspondents, Miles Standish, Jr., and 
“ P.”’ and also an article from our brilliant con- 
temporary, the Lincoln (lll.) Zimes. We be- 
Heve Miles Standish, Jr., “ P,’’ and the editor 
of the Times all to be very excellent scholars 
and good authority in most matters; but they 
are by no means up to the mark as students of 
figures or of ancient history. They should ap- 
ply themselves very closely to study for some 
years to come, when, doubtless, they will all 
take high rank among the able historians of 
the country. 

The following is a copy of our last article on 
the apple question referred to: 

‘Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2, a total of 10 

only. 
‘** We think the above figures entirely wrong. 
If Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, certainly the total will 
be90. Scientific men, however, on the strength 
of the theory that the antediluvians were a 
race of giants, reason something like this: Eve 
81 and Adam 8 2; total, 163. 

***Wroagagain. Whatcouldbeclearerthan, 
if Eve 8 1 and Adam 8 1 2, the total was 893? 

“*If Eve 81 1st and Adam $12, would not 
the total be 1,623? 

** * George Washington says Eve 814 Adam 
and Adam 8 124 Eve. Together they got 
away with 8,938, 

“* But, if Eve 8 1 4 Adam, Adam 81242 
oblige Eve. Total, 82,056. 

“*We think this, however, not a sufficient 
quantity ; for, though we admit that Eve 814 
Adam. Adam, if he 812,81242 keep Eve 
company. Total, 81,282,056. 

“** Everybody is wrong again. Eve, when 
she 8 1,812 many, and probably felt sorry for 
it; but her companion, in order to relieve her 
sorrow, 8 1 2. ‘herefore, Adam, if he 81,81 
4242 fy Eve’s depressed spirit. Hence, both 
ate 81,896,054 apples.’— Ohio Sentinel. 

**We never have seen before such shameful 
and inexcusable blundering with figures. THE 
INDEPENDENT will explain. It is perfectly 
clear and reasonable to suppose thet both 
Adam and Eve were bungry, and, like other 
hungry people, did not care to wait for their 
regular dinner ; so Eve, when she 81,81424 
2 fy her strength, and that Adam, if he 81,81 
4242 fy his strength also. Therefore, as 
figures don’t lie, Adam and Eve ate at that 
time 163,628,484 apples. No wonder we are all 
sorry for their imprudent indulgence.”—Tag 
INDEPENDENT. 

“Mr. Puzz_es: 

‘‘You are, indeed, a big blunderer. After 
this I shall have to watch you very carefully. 
Don’t you see that you have left out more 
than seven bundred millions in your careless 
estimate ? 

‘Eve. when she 8 1, 8 1 4 2 4 2 fy her 
atrength—just as you say; therefore (and 
here comes in your strange mistake), Adam, if 
he 812,814242 fy and wrongfully sustain 
his beloved wife in the great mischief she had 


done. Now here is the grand total of apples 
eaten : 
i asc ctitsien aaannnnmiaaaenl 81,814,242 
ae 812,814,242 
804,628,454 
* Yours, MiLgs STANDISH, JR.” 


We now give the letterof “P,” with deep 
regret, for it shows great carelessness and 
blundering on his part in figures, with which 
he is probably not very familiar: 

“ EpitoR oF THE INDEPENDENT: - 

“IT am surprised that your last statement 
concerning the number of apples our first 
parents ate should have been so far from cor- 





rect. You are generally so accurate that you 





8o INDEPENDENT as not to be tender of their 
reputation; for, certainly, if Eve, when she 
81,81242fy her strength, Adam, when he 
812,81242fy his strength also, and thus 
created the lust of the flesh and eye, and the 
dyspepsia, that is taken not away, but is re- 
served for all those who follow their example. 
No wonder they were driven, for they cer- 
tainly never could have .walked out of 
the garden after having eaten 8,209,938,484 
apples at onetime. If they were all primitive 
crab apples, I don’t wonder they hid, to save 
their poor puckered mouths from the task of 
answering questions; though, if they had not 
hid, they would have needed no questions. The 
sight would bave been enough. They might 
have known it was no use to try to hide. 
Wouldn’t the sword of the angel have beens 
good thing for them ? 

‘Why not insert in the list of questions of 
first things and persons: Who was the first 
surgeon? Ans.: The angel inthe Garden. P 


“Sipver, O., March 15th.” 


We next come to the article in the Lincoln 
Times, which, like that from the Ohio Sentinel, 
shows great ignorance in the study and use of 
figures: 

‘“‘Tuge INDEPENDENT, recognized as the 
ablest religious journal in the land, is wholly 
inexcusable for misrepresenting a biblical 

uestion, and should receive the severest con- 

emnvation for allowing itself to be misin- 
formed, when the truth could have been known 
simply by asking. It is an admitted fact that 
Satan was present during the gormand:zing, 
and it is also a well-known fact that in every 
well-regulated printing-office there is a lineal 
descendant of the Devil; and, when the Jimes 
saw there was a controversy about the ques- 
tion, turned to the office-Satan, who promptly 
informed it that, if Eve, when she 81,81424 
2 fy her strength, and, if Adam 812,81424 
2fy his strength. Therefore, as figures don’t 
lie, Adam and Eve ate at that time 594,628,484 
apples.”’—Lincoln Times, Ill. 


It now remains for THe INDEPENDENT to set 
all parties right, to give the exact figures, and 
thus end the matter, once forall. We, how- 
ever, may be permitted to say that we shall 
continue our investigations, with the best as- 
sistance we can command; and, if we find that 
we have again erred—as it is human to do—we 
shall at once make the amende honorable. Let 
us now restate the case. Adam and Eve, we 
affirm, were undoubtedly very hungry, and 
perhaps thought themselves to be starving to 
death. Their flour had probably given out, 
no butcher appeared, and their grocer failed 
to call. They were, indeed, in a bad fix, and 
possibly greatly alarmed about themselves. 
It was perfectly natural for them both, in such 
circumstances, to talk seriously about what 
might happen to them. Perhaps just then 
Adam stopped work, and invited Eve to sit 
down and have a talk on the bank of the river 
“‘which went out of Eden to water the Gar- 
den.”” If Adam did so, did he not neglect his 
duty? Was he not put ‘‘into the Gerden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it’’? Adam, we see, 
made an awful mistake in not properly attending 
tohisduty. If he bad kept himself at work, as 
he ought to have done, he might not have got 
us all into such great trouble. Some may be 
inclined to excuse Adam for not telling Eve 
frankly and very plainly that she must not dis- 
turb him in business hours, while he was dress- 
ing the garden ; others will blame him, doubt- 
less, for not telling Eve that they must confine 
themselves to the regular bill of fare given to 
them, from which they might ‘‘freely eat,’ 
without a single particle of danger. 

According to our investigations, Adam, we 
find, wasa very reticent man. Had he been more 
communicative, Eve might not have listened to 
that subtle “ beast of the field,’ which gave 
her such bad advice. Adam, we think, is a 
good deal to blame in this matter, for he ought 
to have warned Eve to have nothing whatever 
to say or to do with that ‘‘ subtle ”’ old ** beast,’’ 
who evidently was bent on ber ruin. Eve 
thought just then it was good policy to listen 
to a wicked adviser, if, by so doing, she could 
save or insure her life. It was, therefore, ber 
life insurance policy ; and it was, by the way, 
of that very bad co-operative sort which Tuz 
INDEPENDENT has alwayscondemned. It orig- 
inated with the Devil, and, hence, we denounce 
it. This was a bad insurance policy on the part 
of Eve, although perhaps she meant no harm 
by it. Wecannot help saying just here that 
this policy of Eve is the first life insurance 
policy of which there is any record in history. 

Now as tothe position of Adam. He was 
evidently very hungry, although he did not say 
very much about it. Adam, as before stated, 
was a reticent man, and generally attended to 
his business, especially when Eve was not about 
to look on. Like other dutiful husbands, 
however, Adam seemed inclined to fall in with 
Eve’s notions about housekeeping matters. 
‘*He probably harkened unto the voice of his 
wife,” ‘asking no questions.” We admit 
that Adam thought he was right in thus doing: 
But here is another important matter. When 
the serpent said that eating apples would not 
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eaten one and spoke from actual knowledge. So 
she thought she might eat one, too. She then, 
if she 812,8124242fyherstrength. Adam 
very likely knew that Eve had made « terrible 
mistake ; yet he thought he must stick to his 
wife, at all hazards, and so Adam, when Eve, 
blundering like 60, 812,8 124242 fy bis 
strength. Total, 616,356,248 484. 

N. B.—An injunction is taken out against all 
mathematicians who may hereafter wish to 
put that ‘‘blundering like 60’’ idea into the 
numbers for Eve, as well as Adam. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








I wAvVE laid out my garden this spring to 
suit myself. I would have just what I pleased 
and as I pleased. The result is as follows: 
To the right of the garden-walk I have a bed 
containing: 1, the pame of an opera and con- 
sumed ; 2, what all children are fond of anda 
small bunch ; 3, a kitchen utensil anda letter ; 
4, herds of sheep; 5, a pronoun, a falsehood, 
an exclamation, and a figure of speech ; and in 
the center, 6, name of a blonde. To the left I 
have another bed containing : 1, an animal and 
a part of the dress; 2, solitary man anda 
kind of dress trimming ; 3, to choose for life, 
the root of all evil; 4, a swift animal and a 
summons to church ; and, 5, a fragrant name. 
My walk was bordered on one side by a blow, 
and on the other by a place overgrown with 
shrubs. Over my porch I trained, 1, a darkey 
girl, and, 2, a state and an insect; while in 
the rear I have indulged in my favorites—1, the 
origin of light and an ornament, and, 2, au 
evergreen and a kind of drink. L. R. H. 


‘ 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My friend and I were walking on the out- 
skirts of a lonely wood, when suddenly it be- 
gan to 12-2-16-3. We must have looked like 
a couple of 10-14-9-5-14 as we rushed fora 
small hut, near by. The door was bolted, and, 
thinking it unoccupied, we hastily climbeda 
1-7-13-4-9-12 toan open window. What was 
our astonishment, as we stepped into the room, 
to find we bad aroused an old man from a 
15-11-8. Taking us for theives, he hastily 
reached for his 6-2-17-14, and, seeing we were 
open to suspicion, we beat a sudden retreat, 
nor stopped until we were so tired we could 
not 18-11-5-8. 

My whole is of interest to many in the 


Spring. L. R. 
TWO HALF SQUARES, 
* * 
** * * 
** * * *# * 
*e# %* ie 
xe e# He * i a 


Right Hand.—1, a consonant ; 2, an exclama- 
tion ; 3,a beverage ; 4, present; 5, belonging 
to the globe. 

Left Hand.—1, a vowel; 2, nickname of a 
relative ; 3, a sailor; 4,a placeof trading; 5, 
belonging to the globe. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 71. 


Cross-WorpD Exigma.—Midsummer. 


Tue BisHor oF OxrorD’s Puzz_e.—Eyelids, 
knee-caps, drums, feet, nails, soles, muscles, 
palms, two lips (tulips), hips, calves, hair 
(bare), heart (hart), lashes, arms, veins (vanes), 
insteps, eyes and nose (ayes and noes), pupils, 
tendons, chest, temples, gum, iris, crown, 
palate, skull, bridge, shoulder-blades, teeth, 
elbows, cords. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


NoyaU 
EIfLin 
Wehll 
PoeT 
ReposE 
EphoD 
SwordS 
lnleT (bay) 
DatA 
EnacT 
NamE 
TwinS 
ea 


Selections. 


ACROSTIC TO sg ROZE MAPLE- 








BY MARGARET P. JANES. 





Magica charm of thy sweet name, 
Alluring and haunting me ever, 
Resplendent and worthy its fame 

Is the voice I would part with never; 
Enchanting me, fair one, forever. 


Rapturous eyes of rare beauty! 

O gaze for once into mine; 

Zephyrs, then, kindly do duty, 
Embalming one dear thought of thine. 


My vision of all that is fair 
And my idol in lyric art 
(Passing‘all others, though rare) 
Lingers for aye in my heart. 
with me thy wondrous | 
om ust depart ; 


Sweet treasure—but thou m 
O tarry not far nor too long. 





kill her, Eve, doubtless, thoaght the serpent had 





Now, fair one, a kiss from my heart. 








If 
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TWO BRAVE MEN. 





Two workmen on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Road to day showed brave and 
wonderful evidence of their fidelity, for 
they deliberately chose death to themselves 
rather than to inflict it upon a hundred 
others who were in the care of the company. 
About half past two o’cleck this afternoon 
John Sullivan and his brother, Michael, 
were at work on the track near Demmler 
Statipp. John Sullivan was section boss of 
the sub-division between McKeesport and 
Port Perry, and he had made atour along 


the tiack to see if everything was in 
proper condition. He found a rail that 
was not quite straight; so he and his 
brother took a heavy trackman’s crowbar 
and lifted the rail up, to straighten it. 
While they were busily »t work the after- 
noon accommodation train east, with a 


heavy load of passengers, came along. There 
was u curve just below the place where tae 
men were working, and they did not see the 
train until it was almost on them. They 
took in the situation at a glance. The rail 
which they had been fixing was lifted up, 
and the hugh crowbar was wedged tightly 
in such a position that the train would 
certainly be thrown from the track unless 
the bar wasremoved. On one side of the 
track was a hill, and on the othera steep 
bank running down to the river; so, if the 
train were thrown from the track while 
under « full head of steam, there would un- 
doubtedly be an appalling loss of life. 

The men seized the bar and began frantic- 
ally to pull and twist it about. The engip- 
eer of the train saw them, but could not 
stop. He says that their efforts to free the 
crowbar and lower the rail were frantic and 
like the workings of madmen, and they 
seemed to forget their own danger. The 
bar was loosened and the rail lowered just 
as the train reached the spot; but the men 
who had worked so nobly paid for their 
doing sodearly. The engine struck them, 
and killed Join instantly and mangled 
Michael so frightfully that he died in a 
short time. The men were married and 
leave families.— Philadelphia Times. 





DU RNO" S$ CATARRH SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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JENNINGS WATER: CLOSETS 
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PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 
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res BACON PLANDS. 8. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAZEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
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Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on | application. 


S23 BREECH 

$1 4 MUZZLE. LOADING DOUBLE GUNS. 

Genuine Twist Barrels. $10 Kentucky Rifles. 

Best Guns and Ri les for the ae in the world, 
Send for large Thustrated Catsionuet oR aw 

Vv N SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood 8t., Fitteburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 


ORGANS 


H-LOADING DOUB BLE aQUNS: 
Genuine Twist 





$39 to $1, go ;2 te 32 Sto ee PIANO, 
$125 uP. r free. 
Sunes DANIEF, ATTY, ‘Washington, N.J. 


vr RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particularl 
those who have thin p 
lips, cold hands and feat 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves, give strength 
to the body, induce re- 
freshing sleep, improve 
the quality o! the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CaRTER's Inon Pitis 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
with Nervous Weak- 
ness, a Sweats, &c. 
In metal boxes at 50 cts, 
Sent by Mail. Address 
CARTER MeEpictxz Co., 
New York City. Sold by 
| Druggists everywhere. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully sclected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 
577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices e xceptionally low. 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers 





OF 


FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


691 Broadway, New York. 


~ COMMON-SEN SE cH AIRS, 
Friends ! 
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F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. ¥. 











STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, 5 and? John St.. N. Y. 


BRANCH  }188,R dens, nage pth St 8 
OFFICES | {70 Boltieore os dclzhic. | 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's arments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, W _—~* Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or d yed. 

Employin, the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 

romise ~ ei best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of g 

Govuds pesstved and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
_Nes. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 


CHEMICALS. 


It will grow new feet in from 3to4months. Ask 
our Dru, it or Saddler for it, "% 
t, send dieet to the dler for it, andy ” they aw 


American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KinosLey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. Docto tors, ——-—" and the 
Poor cured free. Cross e straighteged ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula, ‘ond all diseases 
ley's Asthma Spectte % treated. —-F-{ irrive for 
other remedies. 
a circular giving full particulars. D Ro 2 


W.J. I P. KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 
THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and Cae efficient 
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ARTISTIG WALL PAPERS 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


FR. BECK & CO., 


CORNER OF 


29th St. and 7th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
Colors of Carpets and 
Draperies Matched. 


THE ENTIRE WORK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION DONE UNDER 
OUR SUPERVISION. 


CEILING DECORATIONS 
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One of the most interesting ob- 
jects to which throngs of specta- 
tors were constantly attracted at 
the late Centenntal Exhibition in 
Philadelphia was a machine for 
printing Paper-Hangings. 





In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which there is so great 
a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all visitors to our new Factory and 
salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its throngh trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


__ CHICAGO | & NORTH- WESTERN R’Y. 
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a LING 1S 2 J : 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 

Trains. It ie the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. . 

It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has PX 
neatiy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” i 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” } 
Tickets over this road arc sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 





Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’ Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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arm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Edifor will be giad to receive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested 


THECULTIVATION OF THE NATIVE 
GRAPE. 


THE grape is so completely adapted to unl- 
versal cultivation in this country that it might 
well be called Every Man’s Fruit. Not only 
may it be raised in nearly every section and 
township, but on every farm; and its require- 
ments are such that there is room for it on 
every village and city lot,and almost every- 
where where there is a human habitation. The 
strawberry is wonderfully fitted to very general 
culture; but, great as are its advautages in 
this respect, it is far excelled by the grape. 

When we consider the excellent character of 
many varieties of our native grapes. the health- 
fulness of the fruit and the fondness for it 
that every one has, we might reasonably con- 
clude that it would be abundantly raised and 
that there would be no stint to its general and 


continued use. That this, however, is not the 


case all of us are well aware; and we may 
-profitably inquire the causes that lead to 
neglect of so favorite a fruit, and, if possible, 
encourage that attention to it that its merits 
deserve. We do not overlook the fact that 
the vine receives attention at the hands of 
many successful vineyardists and amateurs ; 


nor, on the other hand, that by far the greater 
number of amateurs’ vines are comparatively 
fruftless ; but, pumerousas are those who culti 

vate the vine, or who by their own methods es” 
any todo so, there remains yet amuch greater 
number admirably situated to cultivate the fruit 
for home use who, if they even give the subject 
a thought, never attempt the realization of 
that primitive ideal of peace expressed by the 
beautiful simile of sitting under one’s own 


vine. The observation of many years has 
shown that the great obstacle to successful 
grape culture is ignorance of correct principles 


and methods of training and pruning vines. 
This not only deters many from auy effort to 
ralse grapes, but defeats those who make the 
trial without a sufficient understanding of the 
vine’s requirements. With the hope of being 
able to offer some assistance to amateur grape- 
growers, we shall endeavor to give some ex- 
plicit Instructions to guide them in their future 
attempts to have ' 
* Vines with clustering bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing.” 

Some one may ask why the vine needs so 
much attention, and may point to the apple 
and the pear, that need but comparatively 
little pruning; to the peach, requiring still less; 
and the plum and the cherry, that are quite 
impatient of the knife. The reply is that the 
character of the vine is such that it demands 
this care A vine left to itself rapidly extends 
its branches In every direction. It produces its 
fruit on the wood of the same season's growth, 
and on that only; consequently, in a very few 
years, with no pruning, a vine would consist 
of long, straggling-branches, extending a hun- 
dred feet, more or less, and bearing a little 
fruit on the new shoots at its extremities. As 
this is a state of things impossible to allow in 
cultivation, the gardener’s art seeks to confine 
the vine in a small compass, and to obtain the 
greatest amount of fruit possible in the space 
occupied. To successfully accomplish the 
achievement here proposed, due regard must 
be had to the natural demands of the plant 
and every operation.must conform to the laws 
that govern it. As already noticed, the fruit 
grows only on the new wood; consequently, the 
end to be attained Is the annual growth of new 
wood confined to a definite, limited space. A 
great variety of methods of pruning have been 
practiced, all with the same end in view, and 
with varying success, according to the faithful- 
ness with which these methods adhere to the 
natural principles controlling the vine’s growth. 
The directions now to be given are entirely 
practical, have been thoroughly tested, and 
their observance will insure full crops of well- 
matured fruit, under ordinary conditions. 

In order to present in full the details of train- 
ing and pruning, it is necessary to commence 
with the planting of the vine, and trace it 
through its successive stages of development. 
Preliminary to this, however, a few thoughts 
may profitably be given to the best situations 
for vines, suitable soils, and their special prep 
aration. 

Asarule, the best exposures for the vines 
are southern and eastern. When necessary, an 
exposure to the west may be employed; but 
one to the North should be avoided. For 
vineyard culture there are many places ad- 
jacent to bodies of water, having a western 
slope, that are very suitable ; but, unless there 
are peculiarly modifying conditions, an ex- 
posure to the west should not be selected. 
The south and east sides of a fence or building 
are favorite locations in the garden, and these 
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places might be used very generally to great 
advantage for vine growing. If one will use 
his eyes a little, with this subject in mind, he 
will be astonished to discover how many spote 
on every hand might be turned to profitable 
account with vines. A warm and well-drained 
soil is needed to produce good grapes ; but 
it is supposed that this end has been at- 
tained in most garderm and residence-lots, as 
it is a condition as essential to human healtl: as 
to the welfare of plants. The vine is called a 
gross feeder, and, unless on new and virgin 
soils, it is best to make ample preparation by 
heavy manuring, as well as by deep tillage, be- 
fore planting. There is no fertilizer better than 
well-rotted stable-manure ; but, in ite absence, 
any general fertilizer will be valuable and 
bones, ashes, and superphosphates as special- 
ties. The question is often asked whether it 
is best to plant vines inthe Fall orSpring. We 
know of no reason why vines may not as well 
be planted in the Fall as in the Spring, in any 
part of the country, if the work be properly 
done. Fall-planted vines require a mulching 
or covering of leaves, spruce or pine-boughs, 
sawdust, brakes, marsh-hay, or some material 
that will secure them from severe freezing. 
After experiencing a temperature of 10° to 20° 
below zero, repeatedly, as most of us have 
during the past winter, the reasonableness of 
this suggestion will be readily perceived. 
Aside from extreme cold, however, great 
damage is done to newly-planted vines by 
repeated freezing and thawing, as thereby 
they are Mfted and thrown wholly or partly 
out of the ground, and thus either killed out- 
right or so much injured as to be worthless. 
Fall planting has this advantage. that the 
injured roots, having time to callous, are ready 
to start anew growth at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in the following Spring. 


A very erroneous idea is held by many per- 
sons in regard to the best age of vines for 
transplanting, thinking the older and larger 
they are the better. We would on no account 
select a vine over two years old, and ordil- 
narily well-grown yearling vines are prefer- 
able to older ones. 

In transplanting a vine, it should he eet at 
least two inches deeper tn the ground than It 
formerly stood. A hole should be dug suffi- 
clently large to take in all the roots, and allow 
them to be spread out straight; without cramp- 
ing or crossing each other. Although the 
roots of old vines often run quite deep, yet 
young vines extend their roots laterally at no 
great depth: consequently, a young vine 
should have its roots spread out so that they 
will be about six inches from the surface. 


When transplanting is done in the Spring, 
the tops should be cut back to three eyes; but, 
if in the Fall, the vine may be left entire, and 
early in the Spring all but the three lower 
buds rubbed off. When there is no longer any 
uncertainty about the growth of at least one 
eye, the others may be rubbed off, and prefer- 
ably the lower should be left. The aim now is 
to obtain the growth of a single strong shoot. 
A stake should be driven down beside it, to 
which to tie it, from time to time, as it grows ; 
and at the end of the season there will be an 
upright plant—or, In vineyard parlance, a sin- 
gle cane—from two to four feet high, accord- 
ing to the strength of the young vine, the con- 
dition of the soil, and the character of the 
weather. In the Spring of the following year, 
if the cane is a strong one. it is to be cut down 
to the three lowest eyes at the base; but, if a 
weak one, it should be pruned to two eyes. 
In either case one of these eyes is left for pre- 
caution, as in the first two shoots only are 
allowed to continue their growth, the other one 
being rubbed off when it is certain they are 
sound, and in the other only one allowed to 
grow. These shoots are to be kept tied up in 
an erect position as they grow, and at the end 
of the second Summer the vine will consist 
of one or two strong canes. The following 
Spring a two-year-old single cane should be 
pruned precisely as directed for a strong cane, 
the year previous, raising two canes from its 
base. The two-cane vine, if strong, may be 
expected to produce a little fruit this season; 
if not strong, the canes should be cut down to 
single eyes and two strong canes reared. 


Supposing the vine with two canes to be a 
strong one, the third year it may be pruned, as 
will be soon explained. The canes are now to 
be laid down in a horizontal position, extend- 
ing in opposite directions from the main stem. 
A strong-growing vine will form its buds 
about six inches apart, which is a proper 
distance for the uprights or canes to stand. 
When the buds are closer, every other one 
can be saved and the others rubbed off, as in 
this case, in which the lower ones are to be 
removed, what is wanted is that the canes shall 
stand from six to eight inches apart. All the 
length of cane beyond that required for the six 
buds should be cut off before they are made to 
assume their positions as arms. The young 
canes, as they grow from each arm, will set 
fruit and two bunches a season may be 
allowed to each one. 
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THE WAY TO RAISE GOOD THE FEEDING VALUE OF CORN. 


TURKEYS. 


In the first place, the breeder should curb the 
ambition, common to very many turkey-raisers, 
to have the “‘ largest turkeys in the country”; 
for these birds, besides being very hard to 
bring to maturity, rarely find so ready a sale 
as those of moderate size. For market purposes 
the last-named are far more profitable than 
either extreme. To secure the best results, 
select an early-hatched and vigorous young 
gobbler, of handsome proportions. Be sure that 
he is not either over or under size, for in either 
case such fowls are liable to be deformed in 
some way. A few young hens (not more than 
five) should be allowed to mate with him. They 
should be well fed, but not fattened, as they 
require strengthening and food of a nourish- 
ing character, such as grains, meat, and vegeta- 
bles, often changed and varied as their appe- 
tites may demand or require. Old fowls should 
never under any circumstances be used for 
breeding purposes. The chicks from eggs laid 
by an old turkey hen (and, indeed, this rule 
will apply with equal force to any kind of fowl) 
are generally either over or under size and 
greatly lacking in the vitality necessary to 
birds of such roving habits. Never allow a 
bird in the breeding -pen that has not some very 
admirable point, which you are desirous of 
perpetuating ; for, if the breeder is careless in 
this matter, it will surely reduce the value of 
future flocks, no matter how pure the blood 
may be or how perfect the proportions. 

The old-fashioned idea that summer and 
fall-hatched chickens are not profitable to the 
breeder is exploded, as ft should have been 
long ago. The question of how to get epring 
chickens into the market early enough has al- 
ways been a subject that agitated poultrymen 
in general. Of course, the chickens should be 
a certain size; but so many fowl-raisers who 
are anxious to catch the top prices make the 
great mistake of sending their chickens to 
market before they are large and solid enough 
to be profitable either tothe producer or the 
customer. Now a few bold breeders, with a 
turn for practical experiments, have come to 
the front, announcing that they have solved 
the problem of the way to make spring chick- 
ens that are respectable in size come into the 
market at the time they will pay best. The 
chicks hatched out from August to November 
are carefully housed and well fed on nourish- 
ing food. They grow up rapidly and well all 
winter, and by March they are fine and plump— 
in fact,just the ideal spring chicken of the 
American epicure. They can then be marketed 
with some show of profit to all parties con- 
cerned. Of course, if these chickens were 
supplied in large quantities, it would affect 
the prices to some extent; but it is certainly 
worth trying to those already in the business. 
Without doubt, poultry-breeding is one of the 
sadly-neglected industries; to a practical mind, 
however, a few judicious experiments would 
soon demonstrate that only patient and care~ 
ful management is essential to success in this, 
as in many other businesses.— Exchange. 

_ — 


SHADING THE GROUND 








In reference to the note in the Gardener's 
Monthly, last Fall, Mr. Daniel Smith, of New- 
burg, N. Y., says in the Newburg Journal: 

“I am exceedingly pleased by seeing this 
theory of shading the soil advocated by so able 
a journal as the Gardener's Monthly. My own 
observation satisfies me that we are too much 
disposed, in the cultivation of plants, to leave 
the soil exposed to the burning rays of the 
sun. So also with the fruit and ornamental! 
shrubbery. The consequence is, the moisture is 
so evaporated as to retard the growth, if not 
entirely destroy the plant. We have found by 
actual experiment that some of our flowering 
plants, that will not flourish in soils exposed to 
the sun, succeed admirably when planted in the 
lawn, with the grassy sod growing around and 
amongthem. The best Japan lilies [have seen 
in this vicinity were grown in this manner. 
Nearly or quite all of the varieties of our beau- 
tiful Japan lilies fail to succeed in our culti- 
vated grounds unless the surface is kept cool 
by mulching. The same may be said of 
most of our garden, as well as our field 
plants. Strawberries, for instance, are particu- 
larly benefited by this treatwent, and by 
proper attention to it newly-set plants may be 
saved, as well as fine crops of fruits insured 
from established plants.’ 





WHERE TO PLANT SHADE-TREES. 


SHADE-TREES are often planted too near to 
our dwellings and too thickly, so as to make 
the house dark and damp and cheerless. 
Large evergreens are very much out of place 
on the sunny side of the house, while they 
form an appropriate screen and wind-break 
along the cold and exposed sides of our build- 
ings. Set out trees—it is aduty ; but set them 


judiciously. 





FODDER. 


PRACTICALLY there is but little difference 
found between the food values of hay and corn- 
fodder. The chemical analysis is corrobora- 
tive of this experience. The composition of 
meadow hay, red clover hay, and corn-fodder 
is as follows: 





| ealieseeakarat cane 
Woody fiber 
Carbo-hydrates, gum (starch, 

GRGEP, COB)... 00. cccccccescce 47.9 47.9 
The corn-fodder is thus seen to be almost 
identical with meadow hay, and, while there is 
less of nitrogenous or muscle-forming matter 
in it than in clover hay, there are more of the 
fat-forming elements, which are the most val- 
uable in feeding forthe dairy. Sweet-corn fod- 
der is still richer in these elements, and, if well 
cured, is undoubtedly the best fodder possible 
for cows in a milk or butter dairy. For cheese 
dairying perhaps clover may surpass it, on ac- 
count of its exce s+ of albuminoids.— 7imes. 
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SURGERY FOR ANIMALS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New Yorker 
advises stock-growers not to be in haste to de- 
stroy any animal that may break a leg, for by 
means of plaster of Paris and some bagging 
strips the limb may be set and supported until 
the fractured bone unites again. His pian has 
been, both with calves and sheep, tO Wind the 
strips of bagging ab6éut the broken limb, 
plaster over with calcined plaster,Mixed toa 
thin paste, and other strips wound over that 
and more plaster applied, the leg fastened to 
splints of wood until the plaster sets. The 
animal would limp around for a few days on 
three legs, but recovered without blemish. 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, fer 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. ‘Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 








for be Le ay Bilious- 
ness, Malaria, Indigestion, disorde 
ach, and all diseases indicating an impure condition 
of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin, etc 


AGRICULTURAL. 


“Where the Suntight cannot come the Doctor must.” 
0 Cents, anil learn how to have a health: 
. Send for tHE SECOND ANNCAL REPOR 
J THE “ 











L NT, 7 . @. 
“SANITARY IMPROVEMENT,” by Col. 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Fully Iliustrated. Order through 
your bookseller. Sent post 

THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 
140 William Street, New York. 
“This Report is full of useful things to every one 

who lives in the country.”"—Agriculturist. 
“You have decidedly to look to your wells."—Col. 
Waring. 





SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Berries, PEACHES, MELONS, AND FRUITS, POULTRY, 

Game, Ecos, BUTTER, ETc. 
288 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK. 
e guarantee prompt returns to all shippers. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


PLANTS for the million, at price suit the million. 
A ougertey illustrated book, *Succéss with Small 
ts, 


Fru with a very liberal 

offer. Sor Camslogue wat free. F A ROE 

Cornwall-on-Hudseon 
New York. ; ' 








HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Etc. 


Our New Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 
ready. It contains the largest and finest selection of 
the above plants in the United States. Many NOV- 
ELTIES, including many 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


which cannot be found elsewhere. Nearly 1,000 spe 
cies and varieties will be sent, prepaid, by mail, to 
any part of the United States on receipt of price. 

WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passnic, N. J. 


TREES, TREES. 


The r Maple ts, without doubt, one of the best 
trees for the planting of Streets and Parks. We have 
a large and fine stock, which we will make at low 
rates by the 100 and 1,00¢ i 

Send for our Spring Wholesale Catalogue and 
special rates on Ornamental Trees. AJso our Illus 
trated Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 


GOULD BROS., 


Rochester, N. Y.- 














Indiananolis. Ind. 


For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 23. 
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REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gast-Stee! Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Sean Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes. 
and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Also 


IRONY BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
enuntasies vansnmmasattted Md.; 147 Seneca Gapeet, Coveined Ohio. 








Send for Circulars. 








ESTA BLISHED 1843. 


SAMUEL 5S. BENT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OS SO hs oe eae SS eae 











Manger in position for feeding. Manger reversed, for emptying. 
Patented January 11th, 1876. 


The above Cuts show our Patent Manger, which is the best Corner Manger 
in the market. 


Our Circulars and Price-list sent free on application. 


Office and Showrooms, 72 Beekman 8St., 
Foundry, Portchester, New York. 


TUBULAR 









HOT-BLAST 









NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW! PERFECT! 
WONDERFUL! 


NO SMOKE OR ODOR. 
Not Affected by Draughts, 


Send for Circulars. 


R. E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, 
_New York. 


BARSTOW’ S- 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL, 


Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 


Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 

Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
Cer. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 

Providence, R. I. 
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. Our I!- 
lustrated Cat- 
alogue contains 
all the most popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 
for first time this Spring. Our 
collection of bulbous plants is fi- 
nest in the country. Our Gerani- 
ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 
V.#. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, Queens, N.Y. 





SEEDS — PLANTS — FRUITS, and 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
of all kinds for COUNTRY HOMES. 


Verbenas, 4c. each, Heliotrope. 6c., Pansies, 4c., Petunias, f+ 
Coleus, 4c., Geraniums, 8c., and all other plants as cheap, 


Valuable — PREMIUMS — given away. 


15 Papers Choice Flower Seeds, for in () 


F. R. PIERSON, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


ot-louges sent free to all.—Write for one 


KEMP’S 





MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, 
—~ CART COMBINED. 


spread ovguty ot Kinds of manure ) fomma on 
farsa, “on the coarsest on! 


r 7k. wet or 
the time done 


reulars. 

Manufactured by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufac- 
turing Co., owners and manufacturers for the United 
States, except New England, and for the N. E. Rich 
ardson Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F'G 00,, 


’ Syracuse, N. Y. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Ofice at Freee Street. 


PAP sia and any a facies to send for 








READY 


Are Strictly Pure 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


| Guaranteed to contain no Water or Bensine. 


| direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. 
F. Oo. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York, 


|—-— 


Any Shade. 








PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautifal Celors. 
Feononfical A Paint manufactured equal to it. 


—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above ‘ 
MARKT ‘s on each package, and thereby get the “ GENU INE RUBBER PAINT.” 


CLEVELAND. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
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DR. KENNED Yy’S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Cop- 
sumption down to the r atx hundred tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in wor 


care a ee 





. It cures Apes and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
oO, because it is uniike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It agrees upsets the stomach. It is a Weed ¢ 
of our own land, not used in an other medicine. I 
have carefull Sratched ite effects on all ages from 
seane fe a age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
e ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








CREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


19 Choice Varieties, labeled, or for S}. 
t Ipbeled, - 
Our labeled Plants are aan pond well: AER. ‘end 


ee en ee ee 


are packed by ually improved met . Those not 
inbeled are equall Plants, but are packed in 
' usual manner, Nout ng less postage. 


SAMPLE PLANT 


of either COLEUS, FUCHSIA, ér GERANIUM, ked 
by our new method and mailed, postpaid, any 
address, on receipt of 10 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free to All, 


L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 


‘ae Py mo 
NEW PLANTS! 

Roses, Geraniums, Pel miums, Coleus: etc. Fine 
stock and low prices. Plants by mail a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. Wholesale list for the trade. 

W. L. SMITH, Aurora, Ill. 


RAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, t 
BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


- LaaKes 


ee 





= Gedenes 





AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, ’ 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 Sov South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


- VIBRATOR HARROW. id 


Sizes. 
Cuts 6, 8. and 
10 feet. 












a Harrow made, Cuts every inch of grouse and 
apted to all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape o th 
of draft and 






of 
Bundled very compact for shipment. 
culars to 


Write for ctr- 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL CO., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NEVER WASTE 


yor time or mone, it 5 form Than —- i 
UY, on yourOWN TM E and TE oO i 
ME E, H 


Fine ARM and 
TS almost at your door 


with the ACR 
Finest Ziraies Lands in 
Easy 


ARK 
300,000 ACRES fine un e, 
Long time. r ty rate of interest. ,* terms, address 
>». M. BARNES, Lansing. Mich. 








FOR USE. 


Linseed Oil Paints, , 


If your dealer does not keep them, send to ue 
Inside and outside White. 





It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
* TRADE 
FACTORIES AT 





Treasurer Connecticut Agr 
oven 20 years, I find the 
the best lead and oil Fa 








PALIT YOUR BODSES WITH MATIOUAL MIXED PALIT. 


Mixed sendy Ses immediate use and can be applied b 


for colmatinn the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, b 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT co. 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST. ” ‘N.Y Y. 


Gb -y (Nathan Hart, State 
ultural Association, writes: ‘In all my experience of 

Mixed Paint the best. It covers better and outlasts 
) Sample Cards, showing handsome gy and a rule 





ALL COLORS 
READY 








197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 














ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set Compicte om Terr » B35. 
Set Complete in Plas 0. 


and Chureh Furniture. 
hey for ‘ey emo ue, 


APPLIN Cc 
"27 Sudbury Mt.. + Boston. 


meet IN 9 WOR, 


REVERSE CWO 


Parlor, Lodge, 
Nocharge for tAw 
HA 








WASTE MEWING SILK. . -3Oc. per or. 
STE EMBROIDERY SILK ...40c. per oz. 
Sa | page pomphies, giving Rules and Designs for 
Kalttine “kings, Mittens, Mc oney Purses 
Babies taeend ie ts, Laces, ete,, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived a4 money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
16) Broadway, N. ¥.: 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE, 








After « trial of over six years, more than Fifty 
Thousand of these Stoves are now in use through- 
out the United States. For 


Cooking, Baking, Washing, & Ironing 


these Stoves have no equal. Labor Saving is one 
of its chief excellencies » fires to build, no wood 
nor coal to bring in, no aon no dust nor dirt. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
© Cleveland, Ohio. 


BARTENS & RICE, 


Fine Diamonds, Watches, 
AND ARTISTIC JEWELRY. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated NICOLE 
NIELSEN & CO.(London) Fine Time- 
keepers and all the different grades of 
Sporting and complicated Watches. 

20 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Best inthe 


+ 3 World for 


Hand or 


(UP STAIRS), 






Lye 
epnn) 


Machine 


oy: WAHHANT/) 
RUGS (AAVANTINESCO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, 


New York. 


have received a fine lot of 
CARPETS Oriental Rugs and Carpets, im- 


Sewing. 


AND 


9 | ported for this Spring's trade. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 
health and strength. Send 3-cent 
stamp for 24 page Catalogue, with 
Price lists and full information. 
THE POPE MFG COo., 








NDEPENDENT. 


BRAIN AND FOOD. 
V/TAL PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principlts of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages in all forms of impaired vitality, menta 
exhaustion, or weakened digestion. I! ia the best preventive of Consumption and all discases 
of debility. It gives rest and sleep to infants, chiidren, and adults, by strengthening the brain 
and nerves with the food they absolutely require. 

For sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00. 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 














We Wanufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


iz” Fitted with Killam Improved Spring 

Washer Axles. 41 

ALL WORK STRICTL Y FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 

















“aq | l| 
4 . 
I] NEW YORK:| 


L PARE mth 


we 


DECKER&SO 


(ESTABLISHED (856, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Excellence At- 
tained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and Critics for Tone, 
Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 1550 Third Avenue, cor. 87th Street. 


CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a similar name. 


A DAINTY KNIFE. 
MAHER & GROSH, 244 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OWID, 


show here a dainty Pet. 
————— a. "ws razor-steei — gi 
= A < e mai 
Small 1-biade = 2blade 
= Ivory. 50c. Boys’: l-blade, 25c.; 2 
“én - 35e. Men’s: strong 1-biade, 
od fA jd ee toe” ‘extra strong, 50c.; medium 2 


gr 4 ji. le. 50c.; strong 2-blade, 60c.; extra 

stro) 2biade, for rough wor LF 
: Oar hess. Ain’ tested, gi. Fine 

ted, # ‘ Hunting Enif — lade file-test ti itty ted 

tem and tes wu e, every blac ustra 

fist free. Disco! Discount to asters Pruning Si All our goods Hear Fi forged and blades replaced Sree, if C pote or flawy. 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KAL: OMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND Bins a g 
The white is whiter than any other material, and the tints clearer and more delicate. It prognoses a firm, 
durable, and hands: me finish. It is uUnequaLeD. ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip. New York City; 
avens PAINT CO.,19 Federal St.. Boston; AVERILL PAINT CO., 177 E. Jackson 
Chicago, Ill.; AVERILL P/INTCO., | a E. om St., Cleveland Ou 


4 
a glee aay Bes ¥ 











93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





ROBERT ‘SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia; . B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich, 











STERLING ‘SILVER WARE. WARRANTED i 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 
R. WALLACE &£ SONWS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 








CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 









{April 14, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, ete. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRI11C8 PREFER THE 





and they are 


musical taste ap 
OF TONE nos mea th the _ 
ALLY ina ioe 


eee PPE T an os ike 10+ Upeight sean, 


to 155 East, 1 St., New Yor 
ton St., Brook yn. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 06 
Fine White French ( china Tea Bets, 4 1 fe ces. }h - 


~y acest au sciey 


ite NER 
PFRFECTION GENER- 





Ch Set 
White + Porcelain Dinner sets. 1¢ 0 pleces. 14 o 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz. 30 

LSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHNG GOODS. 
Illustrated C atalogue and Frice List mafled free op 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 


Orders boxed and pieced on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. . or P.O. Money Order. 


GF & 0.8 BROWN & CO, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Ete. 


321 Canal Street, 
Vew York. 





Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 


» 40th Year of S. Davis, Jr.'s, 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers and Provision Dealers, who 
have circulars “* How to Cook Hams.” 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 





For enclosing Poul 


ase. Bethe 3 Hutches, and 
Useful Se 


Ornamental 


or letters of inquiry wil) 
receive prompt attention. “Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 


Manufacturers of Po! Fostehio Pout 
pele wine ne ete bale Shee TFepel and Dealers 
e' an ng, 

~~ Steel Barb Fence Rive >. 


in 
West Street. 
St. Louis = ~ EELS 6: 422, Street. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





Fi Iron Cure, Yard 
Lata Street Washers 


wn IN 1882. 


YOUR owNPRINTING | 
\) AND | SELF- IMKING 








cae 0. Ww at Ea per 


04 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINTING PRESSES 














THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1826. Bells 


Established all purposes. War- 
ranted SUENEELY & est Troy, N. ¥-_ 
Soy is BELL FOU 


ae 
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‘Tux [xperexpurt’’ Pass. Nos. ‘21 aye 2S Ross Grazer. 


































